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Though  my  desire  be  to  make  fun  for  the  many,  I  have 
taken  care  that  no  individual  shall  be  pained  by  aught 
that  I  have  written. 

Preface  to  the  Cheek- Stroker. 

Whoever  will  live  altogether  out  of  himself,  and  study 
other  men's  humors,  shall  never  be  unfortunate. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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"  Truth 's  a  dog,  that  must  to  kennel,"  says 
the  fool  in  King  Lear.  But  though  you  whip  him 
out  to-clay — he'll  come  back  to-morrow,  and  take 
his  seat  by  the  fire-side.  Certain  friends  of  mine, 
however,  are  not  over  fond  of  his  company.  A 
pretty  description  they  have  given  of  me^  I  find  on 
looking  over  some  of  my  last  notes  ! — I  deny  the 
fact  of  the  fun-hunting  nose. — I  deny  the  Puck- 
like eyes.— I  deny  the  hole  in  the  coat. — I  parti- 
cularly deny  the  yellow  unmentionables  ! 

My  hat  has  anything  but  a  learned  appearance. 
— Speak  Latin,  indeed.  I  never  saw  a  more  un- 
pretending chapeau. — I  have  not  a  knack  of  sneez- 
ing in  the  street; — and,  my  nose  is?  at  all  times,  a 
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very  sober,  quiet  nose. — It  is  too  bad  to  say  such 
things  of  a  man's  nose. — ic  Twiddling  my  fingers  !" 
— What  is  the  English  of  that !  "  Muttering  and 
chuckling  to  myself!" — Do  not  believe  a  word  of 
it. — And,  "  my  cravat  always  tied  in  miserable 
style  !"  I  will  put  on  a  cravat  with  any  man  in 
the  United-States,  for  a  thousand  pou — ,  dollars 
— there ! 

People  should  be  cautious  how  they  talk; — 
they  may  be  overheard,  when  they  least  expect  it ; 
— spite  of  their  aspersions,  I  shall  continue  to 
take  notes. —  There  goes  the  gong  for  supper, 
I'll  go  see,  if  there  is  any  fun  to  be  booked. 

C.  S. 

Wednesday  Evening. 


Sayings  and  doings 

AT 

THE    TREMONT  HOUSE, 


CONVERSATION  THE  FOURTH. 


Why  so now  I  havt  done  a  good  day's  work, 
I'll  eat  my  supper.— 

Three  words  to  that 
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AT 

THE  TREMONT  HOUSE. 


SCENE  V.— BOSTON    THE    DINING-ROOM  IN  THE  TREMONT 
HOUSE. 

Time  :— Five  minutes  past  9  o'clock,  P.M. 

Enter  Captain  Parkenrath,  Longcope,  and  Walsing- 
ham.    They  take  their  seats  at  the  supper  table. 

Walsingham. 
So, — that  piece  of  beef  looks  well.    Mr.  Long- 
cope,  may  I  trouble  you  for  a  very  thin  slice  ? 

Capt.  Parkbnrath. 

Here,  waiter !  John,  have  the  goodness  to 
bring  me  that  partridge.  I  think  supper  the 
most  sociable  of  meals.  Breakfast  is  a  drowsy, 
yawning  affair! — dinner  is  a  mere  eating  and 
drinking  business ; — but  supper  is  a  meal  that  one 
can  talk  over.  It  is,  as  Garrick  called  it,  "  the 
winding  up  of  the  day." 
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Walsingiiam. 

Cobbett,  on  the  other  hand,  denounces  it,  as 
worse  than  beastly.  "  For  beasts,"  he  says, 
"  seldom  eat  supper ; — hob  and  nob  ! — hob  and 
nob!  Oh,  it's  a  black  bit  of  night-work, — a 
regular  hoh-gohlin  affair !" 

LONGCOPE. 

Ha,  ha  !  By  the  way,  talking  of  Cobbett,  alias 
Peter  Porcupine, — 

Capt.  Parkenrath.  ( smiling.) 
Reminds  you  ? — 

LONGCOPE. 

Exactly, — reminds  me  of  a  droll  meeting  I  had 
with  him,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  rush  for  places,  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  tread  rather  heavily  upon  his 
toes.  He  glared  at  me  like  a  bull-dog,  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  seated,  exclaimed,  "  I  don't  thank  you, 
young  man j  for  convincing  my  toes  of  the  weight 
of  your  cursed  thick  heels."  "  Sir,"  said  I,  (mind 
ye,  I  knew  not  to  whom  I  was  speaking  at  the 
time,)  "  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times — 
but" — "  You  have  it  sir,"  returned  he,  sharply, 
<c  though  you  only  asked  it  once.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  one  and  a  thousand.    Mr.  Ad- 

olphus  was  right,  by  !  when  he  said  we  had 

no  plain  English  spoken,  now-a-days."  Some 
gentlemen  behind  us  (reporters,  I  believe,)  here 
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roared  outright.  My  Yankee  blood  was  up. 
M  Sir,"  said  I,  fiercely,  "  I  neither  know  nor  care 
who  Mr.  Adolphus  is,  but" — "  You  don't  know," 
growled  the  veteran,  interrupting  me,  "  then  I'll 
tell  you,  sir.  Mr.  Adolphus  is  a  lawyer,  sir, — an 
Old-Bailey  wigsman — a  statute-louse — a  subtleist 
• — a  quirker — a  defender  of  thieves,  swindlers,  and 
cut-throats — a  Bow  Street  advocate,  and  a  hum- 
bugger  of  juries  !" 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
Excellent,  '  faith  ? 

 We  are  confident, 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Longcope. 

Well,  sir,  before  I  could  muster  up  a  reply — the 
Savage  (as  Sir  James  Scarlett  once  called  him,  to 
his  face,)  was  on  his  legs,  and  leaning  over  the 
rails.  "  Hallo  !"  cried  he,  "  where' s  Betsey  Peel? 
— and  A7%Huskisson  ! — and  thehonorable — right 
honorable  Miss  Fanny  Goulbourn  ?  I'll  be  d — ed, 
if  I  don't  think  they're  going  to  give  us  the  go- 
by,— and  I  shall  have  trudged  all  tlu)  way  from 
Elm  Cottage  for  nothing."  (This  was  shortly 
after  Mr.  Canning's  death,  and  when  his  Grace  of 
Wellington  had  taken  the  reins  of  government.) 

WALS  INGHAM. 

\  recollect  the  time  very  well,, — go  on.    At  the 
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mention  of  Elm  Cottage,  you  heard  a  buzzing  be- 
hind you,  of  "  Cobbett— Cobbett !—  Old-bone 
grubber,"  and  so  on  ? 

Long cope. 

Exactly.  I  knew  then,  who  my  neighbor  was. 
He  continued,  "  I  say,  youngster, — Mr.  Speaker 
is  looking  vastly  well,  in  his  white  vallaney  wig ! 
What  a  committing  visage  the  dog  hath — eh  ! 
What  a  mouthful  he  makes  of  that  word,  order  ! 
Or-der  !  or-der  !  (mimicking  him.)  Here  comes 
Burdett — Lord  !  only  look  with  what  fine  counter- 
fessance  the  fellow  keeps  his  countenance !  I 
know  in  his  heart,  he  is  as  sore  as  a  scalded  rat ! 
And  there's  his  little  man,  Hobhouse — as  smirk- 
ing, by  !  as  a  mouse  in  a  meal-tub.    You  see 

they  take  their  places  on  the  O.P.  side  of  the 
House  now.  They  got  nothing  by  sticking  their 
knees  in  Canning's  back.  There's  Nancy  Dawson 
on  the  Treasury  Bench, — and,  by  all  that's  comi- 
cal, the  great  Leather-breech  himself!  Lupus 
pilum  mutat  non  mentem — aha  !" 

Walsingham. 

Cobbett  quote  Latin  ?    That  is  something  new. 
Long cope. 

Yes,  sir.  "  And  oh,  by  the  collywabbles  J"  cried 
he,  "that  I  should  not  see  Mr.Big-whig  Brougham 
before  !  I  wonder  if  he  is  troubled  with  boils — 
see,  how  uneasily  he  sits  on  his  seat — ha?  h&ugh  ! 
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So, — he  is  to  be  leader  of  the  opposition  again.  I 

only  wish  /  was  below — that's  all.    By  !  you 

should  see  who  would  be  leader  then"  "  Then, 
sir,"  said  I,  delighted  to  have  a  hit  at  him,  "  you 
don't  agree  with  Swift,  when  he  says,  '  Leaders  on 
each  side,  instead  of  intending  the  public  weal, 
have  their  hearts  set  wholly  to  get  or  to  keep 
employments'?"  "Hey?  no!"  said  Peter,  red- 
denning — "stay — yes — that  is,  certain  leaders  of 
certain  parties.  No  man,  however,  could  suspect 
me  of  any  such  sinister  intentions.  But  the  whigs! 
— The  Lord  defend  us  from  the  whigs  \  I  thank 
the  Great  Captain,  from  my  soul,  that  he  has 
rooted  that  swarm  of  vermin  out  of  the  head  of 
the  government.  There  is  not  a  whig  among 
them,  sir,  that  hath  a  clean  shirt  to  his  back.  I 
know  it.  Look  how  they  are  scratching  the  palms 
of  their  hands." 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  said,  Peter  Porcupine.  He 
little  thought  how  soon  those  very  whigs  would 
send  the  Duke  to  the  right-about.  But,  let  us  put 
both  whigs  and  tories  und^r  the  table,  for  the 
present.    Here  comes  Crump. 

Long  cope. 

What!  without  Bartholomew  Nicks?  That 
is  wonderful. 

Crump,  (seating  himself.) 
How  do,  gents  ?    What's  the  news  ? 

b  5 
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Capt.  Parkenrath. 
Don't  know.    When  are  the  Kembles  coming? 

Crump. 

Can't  tell,  /saw  them  at  New  York.  Waiter, 
hand  me  that  fowl. 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 

Well — what  do  you  think  of  the  fair,  favored, 
far-famed,  fascinating,  Frances  Ann  ? 

Crump. 

A  very — I  saw  her  in  Beatrice, — a  very  good 
actress.  Excellent  chicken  !  trv  a  bit,  Mr.  Wal- 
singham  ? 

Longcope. 
And  her  father — Charles  Kemble  ? 

Crump. 

Oh,  he's  a  good-looking  fellow — but  getting  old. 
The  veteran  (they  call  him  the  veteran)  Charles 
Kemble  has  been,  perhaps,  a  pretty  good  actor — - 
but  for  my  part — 

LONGCOPE. 

Has  been  ? 

Crump. 

Yes — that  is, — I — a — a — some  friends  of  mine 
were  rather  disappointed.  But — I  see  the  papers 
speak  very  highly  of  his  Benedick,  and  some 
other  character. 

Walsingham, 
Mercutio,    Munden  declared  it  was  the  most 
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extraordinary  performance  he  had  witnessed  during 
his  long — very  long  acquaintance  with  the  stage. 
"  Talk,  sir,"  said  he,  of  acting  !  That's  the  only 
perfect  piece  of  acting  I  ever  saw.  I  had  seen 
Lewis,  and  Gentleman  Smith,  and  Elliston,  and 
Richard  Jones,  and  a  host  of  others,  do  the  part, 
but  by  the  living  jingo !  sir,  Charles  distanced 
them  all  hollow  ! — hollow  !" 

LONGCOPE. 

Did  you  ever  see  his  Archer  ?  Could  you  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  the  gentleman  could  shine  so 
through  the  livery  ?  And  then  his  Don  John — 
and  Falconbridge — and  young  Mirabel  —  young 
Mirabel ; — Oh,  in  that  he  was  ad-mirable  ! 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
My  friend,  Dr.  Walton  (an  Irishman,  and  a 
great  admirer  of  Kean J  told  me  that  he  saw 
Kemble  do  Hamlet,  in  Paris;  and  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  Charles  was  the  best 
Hamlet  of  the  present  day.  The  German  gentle- 
man in  the  bar  last  evening,  told  us  that  in  Mark 
Antony,  Mr.  Kemble  reaped,  perhaps,  more  ap- 
plause, and  deservedly,  than  either  his  brother  or 
Mr.  Young,  as  Brutus  and  Cassius.  His  Beverly, 
too, — who  was  it  that  spoke  so  extravagantly  about 
his  Beverly  ? 

Walsingham. 
We  have,  no  doubt,  in  the  present  day,  had 
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some  great  tragedians, — and  the  English  stage  has 
scarcely  ever  been  without  great — first  rate  tra- 
gedians,— from  the  days  of  Burbage,  downwards. 
But  I  very  much  question,  whether  England  ever 
saw,  in  the  higher  walks  of  genteel  and  romantic 
comedy,  an  actor  at  all  comparable  with  Charles 
Kemble.  I  say  this  the  more  readily,  because 
very  old  play-going  people,  who  would  never  ad- 
mit that  Kean,  Young,  and  Mac  ready,  were  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  the  men  they  had 
seen,  have  acknowledged  to  me,  that  they  never 
saw  Charles  Kenible's  equal.  I  can  fancy  pretty 
well,  what  Wilks  was  like, — and  Lewis,— and — 

CArT.  Parkenrath. 

You  forget  Garrick,  my  good  fellow.  But, 
after  all,  in  such  characters  as  Benedick,  Mer- 
cutio,  Orlando,  &c,  &c,  &c,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  have  endured  little  David.  One  can  laugh 
at  Master  Burke,  in  Maw- Worm,— but  I'll  answer 
for  it,  no  audience  could  sit  patiently,  and  see  him 
come  on  the  stage,  dressed  for  Falconbridge,  or 
Prince  Hal,  or  Leon.  Still,  it  does  not  say  much 
for  our  gallantry,  to  sing  the  sire's  praise  first. 
(John,  a  bottle  of  porter,  if  you  please.) 

Crump. 

So  I've  been  thinking. — And  here's  Gaultiman 
thinks  so  too. 
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Gaultiman.  ( taking  his  seat.} 
You  are  speaking  of  Miss  Kemble  ?  The  most 
admirable  of  daughters  —  the  first  of  actresses  — 
promising  to  be  the  first  of  living  dramatists  — 
and,  without  doubt,  the  most  heroic  and  high- 
minded  of  li  ving  females ! 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
Hear  !—  hear  ! — Listen  to  the  Yankee  \ 

Crump. 

I — ehem  !  Mr.  Gaultiman,  I  tell  you  what  it  is 
now, — as  you  never  were  in  Europe,  I  guess  you 
never  saw  the  young  lady. 

Gaultiman. 

Tush,  man  !  Where  virtue  is,  such  as  Miss 
Kemble  possesses,  I  can  descry  it  across  the  At- 
1  ntic : — ay,  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 

Cxvpt.  Parkenrath. 

Bravo  !  my  old  friend, — you  can  be  energetic, 
once  in  a  way.    Go  on. 

Gaultiman. 

I  declare  to  Heaven,  when  I  read  the  account 
(it  was  republished  in  one  of  our  newspapers)  of 
her  stepping  forward,  (prompted  by  her  father's 
difficulties)  and  volunteering  to  embrace  a  life  of 
toil  and  hazard,  volunteering  to  follow  a  profes- 
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sion,  from  which,  a  young  and  delicate  minded 
female,  must  have  shrunk; — when  I  heard  that 
this  was  but  one  short  week  before  the  opening 
of  the  theatre; — that  she  had  but  that  week  to 
study  one  of  the  most  arduous  parts  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  drama: — nevertheless,  that  she  did 
appear — and  succeeded — nobly  succeeded  !  When 
I  read  this,  I  say,  I  could  not  help  jumping  up  on 
my  chair,  waving  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
shouting  "  Bravo  !"  till  I  was  hoarse. 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 

/say,.  HURRAH  !   FOR  HUMAN  NATURE  !     Go  On 

my  boy, 

Gaultiman. 

It  was  the — mind  the  disposition — the  soul, 
shown  in  the  affair,  that  so  delighted  me.  The 
affection  that  prompted — the  sense  of  duty  that 
insisted — and  the  strong  energy  of  character  that 
led  her  immediately  to  act  (pshaw  !  I  did  not  in- 
tend a  pun)  upon  the  suggestions  of  that  affection, 
and  that  sense  of  duty.  Had  she  displayed  far 
less  talent,  the  world  would  have  been  proud  of 
tier,  as  a  most  noble-hearted  girl ! 

LoNGCOPE. 

By  Jupiter  Ammon  ! — Our  good  friend  is  quite 
enthusiastic. 
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Capt.  Parkenrath. 

To  be  sure.  If  we  had  no  merits  in  ourselves? 
we  should  not  take  so  much  pleasure  in  remarking 
those  of  others,  I  agree  with  Aleck.  I  never 
was  a  procrastinator  myself,  and  I  despise  pro- 
crastination in  others.  Between  the  thought  and 
the  action  there  should  be  but  a  step.  I  resolve 
to  do  so-and-so,  —  take  a  stride  —  and  lo  !  the 
thing  is  done.  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a  charac- 
ter—  amiable,  accomplished,  brave,  and  of  the 
highest —  the  very  highest  order  of  intellect.  But 
all  these  good  qualities  are  nullified  by  an  unfor- 
tunate want  of  resolution  —  a  doubting,  wavering, 
shilly-shally-standing  spirit.,  We  love  Hamlet5 
but  we  conte — -no  we  pity  him.  Gaultiman,  I'm 
getting  among  the  rocks  (these  crackers  are  con-, 
founded  hard  to  my  teeth) — Suuscidque  7nos.  All 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that  above  all  things,  I  love  to 
see  a  noble  or  praise-worthy  resolution,  carried 
into  immediate  effect*  (Waiter!  —  Nicholas  In- 
here— bring  me  a  bottle  of  champagne.) 

Gaultiman. 

Mr.  Wakingham,  you,  of  course,  haye  seen 
Miss  Kemble  on  the  stage  ?    Is  she  really  — — 

Walsingham. 
I  know  what  you  would  say.    I  answer — yes* 
Crump. 

No-o? 
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Walsingham. 
Second  only  to  Pasta,  in  my  opinion. — (Here's 
Conti.  Signor,  take  a  seat.)  She — (we  are 
talking  of  Miss  Kemble,)  will  be  Pasta' s  equal, 
when  she  dares  to  act  from  —  from  —  from  the 
impulse.  This  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  she  is 
now  far  superior  (I  mean  as  an  actress,  of  course) 
to  what  Madame  Pasta  was  at  her  age. 

Conti. 

No!  is  dat  possible?  Oh!  I  dare  to  say, — 
ha  ugh  !  umph  !    Se  non  e  vero,  e  — — 

Crump. 

Eh?  What's  that? 

Walsingham. 
Upon  my  word,  it  is  quite  true.    All  the  world 
recollects  that  Pasta  ■ 

Conti. 

Yes — yes — I  do  recollect  that  she  did  not  pro- 
mise, at  first  to  be  so  great  an  actrice  as  was  she 
afterwards  become.  But  how,  —  Oh  !  ( cluck, 
cluck  J  she  was  de  most  suprenante — de  most  ravis- 
sante  superbe,  ( cluck  J, —  sublime  !  —  magnajique  ! 
f  cluck,  cluck,  cluck.  J 

Long cope. 

Agreed.    If  you  go  on  I  will  out-sublime  you. 
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Admired  Pasta  ! 
Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  ! 

Full  many  a  lady 
I've  eyed  with  best  regard,  and  many  a  time* 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear — 

But  you,  oh,  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Conti. 

Bravo  !  bravo  ! 

Crump. 

Mr.  Walsingham,  what  d'ye  think  of  our  actors 
over  the  way  £ 

Walsingham. 
Actresses  first,  if  you  please.    The  manager's 
lady  is  a  charming — a  delightful  actress  ! — and 
ought  to  be  abundantly  popular. 

LoNGCOPE. 

She  is  so. 

Walsingham. 
You  have  a  very  good  company,  and  one  that 
might  be  turned  to  great  account  in  some  places 
that  I  wot  of.  But  there  is  evidently,  a  cloud 
hanging  over  the  spirits  of  every  member  of  the 
establishment. 

Crump. 

Pshaw  !    You  don't  mean  that  ? 
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Walsingham. 
I  think  so.  I  am  told  that  the  taste  for  what  is 
called  "the  regular  drama,"  is  fast  declining  in 
this  city.  That  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a 
Kean  or  Booth  in  Tragedy,  or  some  great  Star  in 
Comedy,  will  draw  your  fashionables  to  the 
Theatre.  This  is  paying  but  a  poor  compliment  to 
your  own  performers — who,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances— with  liberal  encouragement,  i.  e.  the 
more  freqent  attendance  of  your  most  enlightened 
citizens  (many  of  wThom  have  travelled,  and  know 
well  how  things  ought  to  be  done)  and  subjected 
to  wholesome  criticism  in  your  papers  and  peri- 
odicals,— would,  I  doubt  not,  be  stimulated  to 
exertions,  which  might  eventually  place  them,  in 
the  very  first  class  of  comedians,  At  present, 
they  cannot  but  feel  it  is  a  mere  bread-and-cheese- 
making  business. 

Longcote. 

There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say — but 
though  they  are  pretty  fair  stock  actors,  I  doubt — 

Walsingham. 
Then  pr'ythe  do  not  doubt.  I  can  recollect  a 
company  of  pretty  fair  stock  actors  (as  the  phrase 
goes)  nowise  superior  to,  or  giving  promise  of 
greater  excellence,  than  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
over  the  way.  Reeve,  the  most  popular  low 
comedian,  perhaps,  now  in  England,  was  among 
them.    My  first  impression  was,  that  he  would 
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never  make  an  actor  (admirable  mimic  as  he  then 
was.)  Power,  the  author  of  the  "Lost  Heir," 
and  several  other  clever  works,  was  there  also. 
And  no  man,  judging  from  his  performance  at  that 
time,  could  have  suspected  that  he  would  turn  out 
the  best  representative  of  Irish  characters  the  En- 
glish stage  ever  saw.  Keely,  and  Wrench,  and 
Wilkinson,  and  T.  P.  Cooke  (you  have  seen  them 
all  Longcope  ?)  were  members  of  the  same  com- 
pany. 

LONGCOPE. 

Of  what  theatre  are  you  speaking? 

Walsingham. 

The  Adelphi,  in  the  Strand.  Now,  look  at  your 
own  Barrett,  and  Finn,  and  Andrews  and  Smith, 
and  the  young  lady  who  plays  the  abigails,  and  the 
young  gentleman  who  does  the  old  men,  and  my 
very  old  acquaintance,  Comer,  (I  recollect  him  on 
Co  vent-Garden  boards,  ever  since  I  was  so  high) 
and  the  pretty  Miss  M'Bride,  and  the  jolly  Mr. 
Collinborn,  &c,  &c,  and  tell  me  what  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  arriving  at  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  in  their  profession,  as  the  performers 
I  just  now  mentioned?  That  is  supposing  they 
are  patronised  to  the  same  extent,  and  are  k;ept  in 
good  order,  by  the  rod  of  criticism. 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
A  few  good  hissqrs  are  wanted  in  this  city. 
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For  some  of  the  gentlemen  opposite,  make  a  point 
of  speaking  more — and  a  great  deal  more,  than  is 
set  down  for  them.  Now,  that  either  shows  a 
most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  players  who  practise 
it — or  that  they  feel  conscious  that  they  are  act- 
ing before  a  "  quantity  of  barren  spectators," — 
very  complimentary  to  the  audience,  certainly  ! 

Crump. 

All  we  want,  is,  that  the  manager  would  give 
us  plenty  of  novelties,  and  then  — —  * 

LONGCOPE. 

Ay,  there's  the  rub  !  Let  some  of  the  scribes 
in  this  "  literary  emporium  "  set  their  wits  to 
work,  and  produce  half-a-dozen  good,  sterling, 
American  pieces  every  season,  and  the  taste  for 
these  things  would  revive.  "  The  Stage,"  as 
Burke  says. — "  may  be  considered  as  the  republic 
of  active  literature"  May  that  republic  long 
flourish  in  this  republic.  Apropos,  Walsingham, 
do  you  think  Hackett  will  make  a  hit  in  England  ? 

Walsingham. 

I  hope  so — for  he  is  a  good  fellow — a  right  good 
follow  !  But  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Great  curiosity  will  be  excited; — 
and  if  some  pains  are  taken  with  the  pieces  in 
which  he  is  to  perform,  (Peake  should  make  them 
up  for  him)  I  think,  he  is  sure  of  success.  By 
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the  way,  (in  a  whisper)  who  are  those  persons 
sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  a  little  way  below  ? 

LONGCOPE. 

Strangers — strangers,  no  doubt.    Hallo  !  what 
ails  the  man  ? 
First  Stranger,  (rapping  very  loudly  on  the  table.) 

Waiter  ! — waiter  !— Where  the  deevil  were  you 
you  getting  to,  mon  ?  A  gentleman  has  to  spleet 
his  throat  in  five  pieces,  in  calling  till  ye,  before 
ye'll  ha'  thae  civeelity  to  hand  him  a  marsel  o* 
bread  

Waiter. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  not  see. 

First  Stranger. 

Did-na  see?— Are  you  blind,  sir?  Od,  guide 
us !  he  contents  himself  wi'  giving  me  the  bread, 
when  it  wadna'  be  a  bit  out  o'  his  way  to  fetch 
me  thae  guse  

Waiter. 

You  did  not  ask  for  the  goose,  sir. 

Fiust  Stranger. 
Then  I  ask  for  it  noo,  mon  !    There,  sir  ! — (to 
his  opposite  neighbour)  d'ye  mark  that,  sir  ?  Did 
ye  observe  the  vera  pecooliar  manner  in  which  the 
fallow  handed  me  the  guse  ? 

Second  Stranger. 
Faith,  did  I  that, — and  a  mighty  pretty  way  he 
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has,  sir.  Til  throuble  you  for  a  small  bit,  or 
fractional  part,  sir— A  leg  and  a  wing,  sir, — that's 
it !  You  may  as  well  throw  in  the  pope's  nose,  to 
make  it  even. 

First  Stranger  (calling  very  loud.) 

Waiter! — Waiter!  I  wad  recommend  you  to 
sharpen  that  knife,  before  ye  hand  it  to  a  gentle- 
man to  carve  wi' — It's  the  maist  scoondrelly  instru- 
ment I  ever  took  into  my  fist — without  exception, 
sir — without  exception  ! 

Second  Stranger. 

Waiter, — Just  hand  me  the  salt,  there.  And 
take  your  delicate  fingers  to  the  mustard  pot. 
That's  a  bright  boy  ! 

First  Stranger. 

Safe  us  !  D'ye  see  that,  sir  ? — d'ye  mark  hoo 
ceevil  thae  fallow  is  to  you,  sir  ?  And  yet,  to  me  ! 
— to  me,  he  wad-na  condescend  to  give  a  decent 
answer.  He  kens  I'm  an  Englishman.  He  knows 
I'm  frae  the  auld  country,  and  this,  he  ca's  show- 
ing his  spite. 

Second  Stranger. 
Bother  !    ate  your  supper  in  pace  and  quiet, 
man  alive.    The  boy's  a  dacent  boy  enough.  What 
will  we  drink,  sir  ?    I'm  for  whiskey. 

First  Stranger. 
Waiter  !    Of  what  kind's  your  whiskey  ?    Is  it 
gude  pure,  unadulterate  ?— 
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Waiter, 

Very  good,  sir. 

Second  Stranger. 
Away  then,  boy,  and  bring  us  a  pailful  — 
Waiter. 

Very  well,  sir. 

First  Stranger. 
Hout  tout !  Waiter,  come  back — a  pailfu'  ! 
Heigh,  sirs  !  d'ye  think  we  are  horses*  or  some 
ither  cattle,  to  drink  out  o'pails.  Bring  a  sma* 
bottle,  d'ye  mind  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  'twad  seem  tho', 
from  that,  that  thae  New  Englan  ders  are  accus* 
tomed  to  drink  our  o'  pails.  Thae  fallow  did-na 
seem  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  order.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !  Fiend  hea  me  !  if  I  dinna  pit  that  in  my 
notes. 

Second  Stranger. 
"  Faith,  then,  sirs,  its  a  might  yodd  people, 
these  new  Englishers  are,  Fm  thinking.  As  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  just  now,  sir, — you  see,  when  I 
took  a  small  bit  of  a  walk  after  tay,  I  turned  down 
one  of  the  wrong  streets  (without  knowing  it,  sir,) 
and  then  into  another  street — and  another  till  it 
got  quite  dark,  and  I  was  mighty  puzzled  to  find 
my  way  back.  Well,  sir,  thinks  I  to  meself,  Fll 
go  in  and  ask  some  one,  which  is  the  way.  So  I 
put  my  nose  into  a  hole  of  a  shop,  and  asked,  (with 
all  the  purliteness  in  life.) — 66  Pray,  sir,"  says  I  to 
the  counterman,  "  will  ye  tell  me  which  is  the  way 
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to  the  Treemount,  sir,"  says  I. — cc  Go  on,  sir," — . 
says  he,  "  to  the  end  of  the  street,  sir," — says  iie. 
u  Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  says  I — and  walks  on — 
thinking  I  was  nearer  home  than  I  thought  for. 
But  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  street— there  was 
a  divel  of  a  buisness  !    A  bushel  of  streets,  sin,  in 
front  of  me,  by  the  powers  !  and  no  sign  of  the  hotle. 
*  My  fadhers  !"  says  I  to  myself — "  which  turning 
to  take?  I'll  go  back,  and  ask  the  counterman." 
So  I  walked  back  to  the  shop,  in  double-quick 
time — and  says  I  to  the  counterman — "  Sorry  to 
trouble  you,  sir,  but  ye  left  out  which  turning  I 
was  to  take  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  street, 
sir,"  says  I.    "  To  the  right,  sir,"  —  says  he. 
"  Thank  ye,  sir," — says  I,  "  you're  a  nate  one," 
and  was  jogging  on — when  the  thought  struck  me, 
'twould  be  as  well  to  get  from  him  the  next  turn- 
ing, after  that.    So  I  bounced  into  his  store  again 
— and  says  I,  as  gentalely  as  might  be — 64  And  the 
next  turning  after  that,  sir  ?" — says  I.    M  Oh  !" 
says  he — "  any  body  will  help  you  to  dig  your 
way  out," — says  he ;  and  then  he  takes  himself  off 
into  his  back-shop.    "  Oh,  murther !"  says  I — 
"  it's  a  way  full  of  holes  and  pits,  he'd  be  sending 
me — the  blackguard!"    So  I  roared  after  him, 
"  I  was  not  brought  up  to  the  digging  business, 
you  ugly-looking  cent-scraper, — and  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  soiling  my  fut  wid  ye,  I'd  be  after  kicking 
some  manners  into  ye,  you  dirty  baste !" 
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And  s6  T  turned  round,  and  came  the  opposite 
way— but  it  took  me  a  matter  of  two  hours  to  get 
home,— see  that ! 

First  Stranger. 

Aweel !  it's  just  like  'em,  sir; — it's  just  like  'em, 
I  tell'd  ye,  that  frae  the  moment  I  pit  my  foot  in 
Providence,  I  met  with  the  self-same  treatment. 
I'ts  aunly  because  I'm  an  Englishman  — I  ken  that 
weel  aneugh.  Why,  sir,  at  the  inn  I  dined  at,  in 
Providence,  there  was  a  fellow  sat  opposite  to  me, 
wha,  (frae  his  awkward  appearance  and  manners) 
seemed  vera  far  frae  bein'  acquaint  wi'  the  rules  o' 
these  eatin'-hooses.  He  had  laing  red  locks,  sir, 
an'  was  freckled  a'  over  thae  face  and  chin ; — and 
between  oursels,  I  took  him  for  ane  o'  the  race  o' 
red  men,  ye  ken — ane  o'  the  Chippewas  or  Cher- 
okees, — come  down,  frae  the  forest,  ye  ken,  to  sell 
some  o'  his  cattle — like  one  of  our  hielandmen,  in 
thae  auld  kintra.  Aweel,  sir, — I  thought  it  was 
but  neebor-like  to  pit  him  in  the  wTays  o'  thae  table. 
So,  I  said  to  him, — "  My  friend  it's  liberty-hall 
here. — Ye  may  just  eat  of  as  many  dishes  as  ye've 
a  mind,  and  they'll  charge  ye  the  same  price. 
Look  aboot  ye,  man,  an'  ca'  for  just  what  ye've  a 
mind  to."  The  chield,  on  this,  gave  me  a  nod  and 
a  wink,  preceesely  in  the  way  I  should  hae  ex- 
pected an  Indian  to  nod  an'  wink,  on  receiving 
sic  a  friendly  morsel,  of  advice; — and,  by-and* 
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bye,  lie  roars  out  to  the  waiter — (in  vera  gude 
English)  "  Waiter,  give  me  that  bottle."  Upon 
that,  thae  waiter  seizes  hold  of  a  bottle  of  port, 
belonging  to  me,  (thae  aunly  gude  port  I  had 
tasted  in  Americky)  and  hands  it  to  the  fallow — 
(the  Indian,  as  I  hae  ca'd  him) — and  thae  latter, 
not  content  wi'  taking  a  wine-glass  fu',  fills  up  a 
rummer  to  thae  top,  drinks  it  aff,  gives  me  a  nod 
— and  walks  aff, — amidst  roars  o'  laughter,  from 
a'  all  thae  people  at  table. 

They  knew  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  were 
chuckling  to  see  me  sae  taken  in. 

Second  Stranger. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !    Och  !   Pd  ha'  given  a  tinpenny  to 
have  seen  that. — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

First  Stranger. 
It's  galling,  sir, — vera  galling  to  a  leeberal- 
minded  traveller  to  be  sae  impossed  upon.  Weel* 
sir, — (this  whiskey  is  but  poor  stuff!)  a'  the  way 
alang,  frae  Providence,  I  met  wi'  the  same  sort  o? 
treatment.  Thae  coachman  was  thae  maist  un- 
ceevil  character  I  ever  sat  behind — I  could-na  gel 
a  decent  answer  frae  him. — Then  a  leetle  seoonclrel 
in  the  coach,  was  for  bambooslin'  me,  wi'  a'  sort 
o'  lies.  He  told  me  that  Boston  was  as  big  again 
asLunnon, — (it  was  in  that,  that  I  fund  him  out,) 
that  the  frogs  of  Americky  weighed  upwards  of 
five  pounds,  and  made  as  much  noise  as  a  drove  o5 
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young  bulls, — that  the  farmers  let  out  their  tur- 
keys to  be  shot  at,  at  sae  much  a  shot, — that  thae 
Nags  could  trot,  the  dcevil  kens  what  distance,  in 
no  time  at  a\  Idle  clavers  !  mere  idle  clavers, 
sir ! — An'  at  last  he  got  upon  a  lang  string  o' 
things  that  he  could  do — utter  impossibeelities, 
sir;  as  his  bein'  able  to  fight  better — laugh  louder 
— rin  faster — dive  deeper,  and  come  up  dryer,  than 
any  man  in  Americky  ! — till  I  could  stand  it  nae 
langer.  "  Aint  I  a  screamer?"  quo'  he. — "  That 
are  ye,"  said  I,  "  and  an  awfu'  lyar,  to  boot."  O, 
it's  frightfu'  to  see  how  thae  young  people  of  New- 
England  are  brought  up  to  tell  lies.  But  he  saw 
I  was  an  Englishman  ! 

Second  Stranger. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  mercy,  amin,  what  a  place 
we're  in  !  At  tay,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  ?  a  fellow, 
sir,  comes  to  me  and  says — (I'd  had  one  cup)  — 
"  Sir,"  says  he,  "  what  d'ye  take — tay  or  coffee  ?" 
"  Tay,  sir,"  says  I,  "  that  is  half  and  half,  if  you 
plaze !"  Och,  then  by  the  soul  of  man,  sir,  he 
brought  me  a  cup  of  half  tay  and  half  coffee,  the 
cratur  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  when  I  meant  of  course,  half 
black  and  half  green.  But  the  joke  of  it  was,  sir, 
the  boy  was  a  countryman  of  me  own,  sir — an 
Irishman  ! — All  the  waithers,  I  find,  are  boys  of 
the  turf. 

First  Stranger. 
Dinna  believe  it*  sir — they'll  tell  you  so  to  blind 
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ye, — but  Pm  sure — morally  certain,  that  five  or 
sax  of  them  are  true,  bluid  and  bone  Americans — 
I  can  see  it  in  their  manners — in  their  hosteelity 
to  me,  as  an  Englishman.   Between  oursels,  there's 

ad  d  deal  too  much  o'  the  tea  sinking 

spirit  among  the  Bostonians  still.  They  gang 
up  daily  till  Bunker's-Hill,  and  rub  their  chins 
in  its  dust,  to  keep  a'  their  auld  preejudices  alive. 

Second  Stranger. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! — By  me  sow],  Fm  after  think- 
in',  that's  a  good  way  of  gettin'  rid  of  their  beards ; 
— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

First  Stranger. 
They  ca'  this  city,  the  "  Literary  Emporium  " 
— but  tho'  I've  been  hunting  aboot  a'  day,  sir,  I 
could  na  fand  out  where  the  literawti  were  to  be 
met  wi'. 

Second  Stranger. 
Did  ye  thry  the  stores  where  they  sell  the 
wooden  clocks  and  mahogany  nutmegs  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

First  Stranger. 
Na,  na  ! — Waiter  !  bring  me  a  morsel  o'  cheese 
and  a  plate-fu'  o'  crackers. 

Second  Stranger. 
O,  hubbaboo!    What  d'ye  want  wi'  crackers, 
man  alive? — Here,  waiter,  then,  bring  me  a  dish- 
ful of  squibs. 
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First  Stranger. 
Hout,  sir  !  They  call  biscakes  here,  by  the  name 
o'  crackers. 

Second  Stranger. 
Biscakes,  crackers !   whoo !   widout  being  di- 
veiled  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

First  Stranger. 
Fack,  sir,  —  fack  !  Extraordinar'  place,  this 
Boston — vera  extraordinar' ! — Wad  ye  creedit  it, 
mon  ?  thae  Porter  boddie  wha'  bringt  my  boxes, 
an'  chattels,  frae  thae  steam-boat,  he  tauld  me 
that  it  was  a  common  saying  among  thae  toon's 
people,  ct  that  in  Boston,  a  Jew  cauld-na  mak  a 
living,  and  a  Scotchman  wad  starve !" 

Second  Stranger. 
Tundher  an'  'ouns !  a  Scotchman  starve  ?  I'd 
like  to  see  that ! 

First  Stranger. 

Sir! 

Second  Stranger. 
Faith,  then,  sir,  he  was  making  game  of  yez. 
A  Scotchman  starve,  out  of  his  own  country ! — 
By  me  honor  and  conscience,  sir, — the  thing's 
not  possible. 

First  Stranger. 

A  Scotchman  not  starve  out  o'  his  ain  kintra, 
sir  ?    What  the  deevil  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir  ? 
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Second  Stranger. 

I  mane  every  morsel  of  it,  sir — every  morsel 
of  it. — I'll  be  murdhered  then,  if  I'd  believe  him 
if  he'd  swear  to  it.  I  knew  a  Scotchman  live  for 
two  days  on  his  finger-nails.  By  the  powers ! 
then,  I  did  

First  Stranger. 

You're  welcome  to  your  joke,  sir — but  it's  un- 
ceevil  at  a'  times  to  mak  nawtional  reflections. 
— Gin  I  were  to  say,  noo,  that  thae  people  o' 
Ireland  

Second  Stranger. 

Fair  and  aisy,  sir — fair  and  aisy, — that's  per- 
sonal !  It's  mighty  impurlite  to  be  personal, 
when  you're  drinking  wid  a  gentleman.  But 
what  I  was  going  to  say  was,  that  the  comicalest 
thing  I've  heard  here,  is  this — that  they  looked 
upon  a  gentleman,  as  little  better  than  a  black- 
guard! 

First  Stranger. 
What? — Safe  us5  mon  ! — Hoo's  that  ? 

Second  Stranger. 

Faith,  sir — it's  a  fact,  —  if  a  gentleman  can 
afford  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  and  do  nothing, 
he's  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  disreputable  charac- 
ter— mighty  odd,  that ! 
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First  Stranger. 
That  beats  Glasgow !  I  dinna  creedit  it,  mon. 
They  were  bambooslin'  ye. 

[Enter  Fenwick,  who  takes  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the 
First  Stranger.'] 

Fenwick. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  correct,  I  assure  ye,  sir. 
— A  man  who  does  nothing  in  Boston,  (that  is  to 
say,  who  is  engaged  in  no  business)  is  looked  upon 
as  a  good-for-nothing  sort  of  person. 

First  Stranger. 

Weel,  that  is  the  oddest — are  you  American, 
sir  ? 

Fknwick. 

No, — I  have  the  honor  to  be  an  Englishman? 
sir. 

First  Stranger. 
I  thought  as  much. — Wad  ye  tak  a  thimble- 
fu'  o'  whiskey,  sir  ? 

Fenwick. 

Thank  ye. — Is  it  veritable  mountain  dew  ? 
Second  Stranger. 

No, — its  myself  that  should  know  the  differ 
betwixt  this  and  that,  the  cratur  —  mountain 
dew  !  This  is  little  better  than  the  falling  of  a 
Scotch  mist. 
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First  Stranger. 
I  tauld  ye,  but  noo,  frien', — that  a'  nawtional 
reflections  

Waring. 

To  be  sure,  as  you  say,  national  reflections 
should  be  avoided.  Pray,  how  long  have  you 
been  in  this  country,  sir  ?    (To  first  stranger.) 

First  Stranger. 
A  matter  o'  ten  days,  or  thereabout. — The 
gentleman  opposite  has-na'  been  here  quite  so 
long,  I  understand.    How  do  you  mak  out  wi'  thae 
folk  here,  sir, — gin  I  may  be  sae  bauld  ? 

Fen  wick. 

Oh,  very  well, — good  sort  of  people  enough. — 
Boston's  an  excellent  place  for  schoolmasters. 

First  Stranger,  (eagerly.) 
Ha? — gude  sawlaries  !  eh,  sir? 

Fenwick. 

I  believe  so — at  least  I  am  told  that  one-third 
of  the  taxes  go  to  the  support  of  schools. 

First  Stranger. 
Ha  ? — d'ye  ken  aught  aboot  thae  system  they 
go  upon,  sir? 

Fenwick. 

System? — Oh,  ay,  they  practise  the  soothing 
system.— No  flogging  allowed. 
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First  Stranger. 
Na — na  !— I  dinna  mean  that — but— d'ye  ken, 
sir,  if  there  are  any  Professors  wanted  in  yon 
University  ? 

Fenwick. 

No — but  it's  likely  enough. 

First  Stranger. 
But  about  the  sawlaries  ? — Do  they  give  gude 
pay? 

Fenwick, 
No  doubt,  sir — no  doubt. 

Second  Stranger,  (to  Fenwick.) 
Faith,  then,  sir — as  you  seem  mighty  free  wid 
your  answers,  would  you  do  me  the  kindness  to 
inform  me,  when  the  war  is  expected  to  come  on? 

Fenwick. 

The  war,  sir  ?    What  war  ? 

Second  Stranger. 
Oh,  it's  the  civil  war,  I  mane,  sir — that's  to 
take  place  betwixt  New- York  and  North^Carolina, 
(I  think).  I  saw  in  the  New- York  papers  some 
account  about  it. — The  top  of  the  sheet  was 
headed  Civil  War  ! — in  large  capi tails. 

Fenwick. 

Oho  ! — Yes,  I  know  what  you  refer  to. — Why, 
sir,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  the  campaign 
may  begin.— Are  you  of  the  military  profession, 
sir  ? 

c  5 

/ 
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Second  Stranger. 
Why — ha,  ha  ! — not  exactly,  sir. — But  if  there 
are  bones  to  be  broken,  I'd  like  to  be  by,  (to  mend 
them,  sir,)  I've  had  great  practice  that  way,  sir. — 
By  the  bread  Fm  eating,  I  believe  I've  cut  off 
more  legs  and  arms,  than  any  twenty  men  in  this 
country. 

First  Stranger. 
Cut  off  mair  legs  an'  arms,  sir  ! — Zaunds  !  it's 
scawndalous  in  a  christian  land  to  boast  of  sic 
butchery. 

Second  Stranger. 

Boderation  !  didn'  I  cut  off  the  legs  to  save  the 
lives,  man  ?  Now  I'd  like,  sir,  ( to  Fenwick^J  to  join 
one  of  the  parties, — I  don't  much  care  which, — if 
ye  think  the  sport  is  likely  to  take  place  soon. 
First  Stranger. 

Ha  ! — I  mind  ye  noo — you're  o'  thae  medical 
profession,  doubtless?  Oh — oh  !  and,  peradven- 
ture,  sir,  ( to  Fenivick )  some  of  the  reegiments  may 
be  in  want  o'  chaplains,  as  well  as  surgeons?  If 
so,— -and  a'  thae  professorships  are  fu',  and  there's 
nae  vacancy  i'  thae  scules, — I'll  hae  but  a  sma' 
objection  to  go  as  chaplain  myseP. — That  is,  pro- 
vided they  offer  an  awdequate  re-mu-ner-ation. 
Second  Stranger. 

Poh !  poh !  d'ye  think  they  take  parsons  wid  'em, 
when  they're  goin'  a  fighting,  man  ?  Mercy,  amin ! 
what  a  bright  thought  for  a  Scotsman  !  Ha,  ha  ha! 
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First  Stranger. 
It's  a  just  thought,  and  a  proper  thought,  sir. — 
And,  as  I  always  surmeesed,  was  the  universal 
practice,  and  custom,  araang  ceevilized  warriors, — 
however  it  may  be  avoided,  and  neglected,  in 
heathen  communities. — But  as  ycr'e  frae  Ireland, 
sir  

Second  Stranger. 
Hould  on  there !  don't  be  personal. — By  the 
holy  mother,  I  niver  quarrel  wid  any  sowl,  but 
whin  he's  personal. 

Walsingham.  ( to  Parkenrath. ) 
They'll  fall  out  now — and,  perhaps  fight; — if 
Fen  wick  does  not  interfere. — And  he  seems  to 
enjoy  the  scene  too  much,  to  do  that. 

Ficist  Stranger,  (in  a  fury.) 
Personal  !    Wha's  personal  ? — Did-na  ye  throw 
Scotsman  in  my  teeth,  but  noo  ? — As  if  a  Scotsman 

was-na  as  gude  as  any  beggarly  Ir  

Second  Stranger. 
Fair  and  soft  —  fair  and  soft — oh  !  you're  an  ili- 
gant  hand  at  picking  a  quarrel.    Sir! — sir! — (to 
Fenivick)  Isn't  it  the  fashion  to  fight  here  wid 
long  rifles  ? 

Fenwick. 

Why— duelling  is  altogether  out  of  fashion  now 
— but  such  weapons  have  been  used. 

First  Stranger. 

It  is  fausse,  sir, — it  was  na  me  that  pickit  the 
quarrel — but — • 
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Second  Stranger. 
Oh,  that's  it ! — You've  said  it !— By  the  powers  ! 
he  says  he  didn't  pick  a  quarrel — and  aint  that 
giving  me  the  lie? — and  aint  giving  the  lie  the 
most  iligant  way  of  picking  a  quarrel? — It'll  be  a 
fight  !    Whoo ! 

Capt.  Parkenrath.  ( to  Longcope.) 
They're  in  for  it,  now — If  the  Scotchman  does 
not  excuse  himself,  on  the  score  of  his  cloth. 

Fenwick.  (to  the  Second  Stranger.) 
Pardon  me>  my  clear  sir. — You  are  quite  mis- 
taken on  that  head,  I  assure  you. — I  have  had 
great  experience  in  affairs  of  honor,  and,  therefore, 
feel  myself  perfectly  competent  to  pronounce  upon 
a  point  of  this  nature.  Giving  the  lie,  as  it  is 
called,  can  only  be  couched  in  the  following  words, 
(plain  enough,  by  the  way,  but  necessarily  so,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  shadow  of  a  mistake) — "  you 
have  told  a  lie."  Upon  this,  all  men  learned  in  the 
laws  of  honor,  are  now  fully  agreed.  I  could  cite 
a  number  of  cases,  were  it  necessary  to  prove  to 
you  that  the  different  phrases — cC  It  is  false" — "It 
teas  not  so" — That's  an  untruth"  &c.  have  all  been 
held,  by  distinguished  gentlemen,  as  not  coming 
within  the  limits  of  the  Rule,  called  "giving  the 
lie." 

Second  Stranger. 
Och,  bother !  Well,  if  you  think — and  to  be  sure, 
I'm  the  last  boy  in  life  to  quarrel  over  my  drink — 
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First  Stranger. 
Awed,  an'  sae  am  I,  mon, — But  why  thae  devil 
wad  ye  

Second,  Stranger. 
See  that !    The  divil  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
again  !  O  murther  ! 

Fenwick. 

Order  !  My  good  friends,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
laws  of  this  commonwealth,)  the  laws  of  this  table 
are  particularly  severe  against  gentlemen  using 
profane  expressions; — each  of  you  is  finable  in  half 
a  dozen  of  champagne. 

Second  Stranger. 
Be  the  powers  !  send  for  it  then. 

First  Stranger. 
Hout  tout !  Wha  can  drink  champagne  at  this 
time  o'  night  ? — especially  on  thae  top  o'  whiskey. 
Moreover,  I  had  nae  voice  in  the  making  o'  the 
laws,  and  I  wunna  be  bound  by  'em. — It's  time  to 
gang  to  roost. — I  wuss  ye  gude  night,  gentles, — a 
vera  gude  night.  \_ExiL~\ 

Second  Stranger. 
Faith,  I  think  he's  right — I'm  plaguy  tired, — sir, 
( to  Fenwick  J  we'll  be  better  acquainted  to-morrow, 
I  hope. — A  good  night  to  ye, — and  plenty  of  them. 
[ExiW] 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
A  brace  of  originals,  by  Jove ! — Here  comes 
Waring — (Enter  Waring.)    Come, — give  an  ac- 
count of  yourself — What  have  you  been  doing? 
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Waring. 

Eating  oysters  with  some  of  your  brother  offi- 
cers,— and  talking  of  the  Revolution, — the 
Italian  Opera  in  New- York, — and — and  Nullifi- 
cation! 

Fenwick. 

Ha,  ha  !  That  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  MS., 
Walsingham. — If  Signor  Conti  has  no  objection, 
we'll  adjourn,  and  listen  to  his  account  (committed 
to  paper  by  Walsingham,)  of  a  Revolution, — to- 
gether with  sundry  matters  touching  an  Italian 
opera,  and  his  nullification  of  a  certain — But  I 
must  not  anticipate — Gentlemen,  will  you  follow 
me. — Signor,  are  you — 

Conti. 

Oh,  yes — I  am  agreable. — But  I  do  not  know, 
whether  Mistere  Walsingham  he  has  put  down  my 
words  right. 

Walsingham. 
I  have  endeavored  to  catch  our  friend's  peculiar 
style, — but  Italian  humor  is  so  different  from 
English  humor,  that  I  am  afraid — 
Caft.  Parkenrath. 
Never  mind, — you  have  done  your  best.  That's 
enough — so,  come  along  to  your  room,  Fenwick. 

Exeunt  Omnes. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — Signor  Conti  was  so  great  a  favorite  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  with  the  good  people  of  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  follow- 
ing papers  will  be  perused  with  much  interest  by  hundreds  of 
readers.  Z.  P.  V. 
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RELATED  BY  HIMSELF. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
GIUSEPPE  CONTI. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  month  of  September,  ] 79—,  I,  Giuseppe 
Conti, — (at  that  time  a  tall,  sprightly,  good-look- 
ing fellow  of  twenty) — was  dispatched  by  my 
master,  Signor  Manzotti,  of  Bologna,  on  a  mission 
of  some  importance,  (that  is,  private  business  of 
his  own)  to  the  good  City  of  Reggio. 

I  made  the  journey  partly  on  horseback — partly 
on  foot; — but,  until  I  came  in  sight  of  the  place  of 
my  destination,  I  met  with  no  adventure  worth 
a  minute's  mention.  It  was  then,  that,  feeling 
for  the  letters  of  introduction,  with  which  the 
Signor,  my  master,  bad  been  good  enough  ta  fur- 
nish me,  I  discovered  they  had  been  abstracted  from 
the  side-pocket,  wherein  I  had  (as  I  thought) 
lodged  them  for  safe  custody.  Again  and  again 
I  searched,  but  without  success.    They  were  gone, 
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beyond  a  doubt : — and  though  I  tapped  my  fore- 
head a  hundred-and-fifty  times,  and  strained  my 
eyes  with  looking  at  the  sky,  (according  to  the 
most  approved  method  of  assisting  the  memory)  I 
could  not;  for  the  life  of  me,  bring  to  my  recollec- 
tion, the  names  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

When  a  good  Catholic  sustains  a  loss,  he,  in 
general,  ascribes  his  misfortune  to  the  author 
of  all  mischief;  and  strives  to  prove  the  soundness 
of  his  faith,  by  muttering  between  his  teeth  all 
sorts  of  maledictions  against  the  infernal  power. 
Accordingly,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  was  not 
sparing  of  my  curses  on  the  Arch-fiend's  pickers 
and  stealers; — loudly  cursing  him,  or  some  of  his 
agents,  of  having  committed  the  theft, — for  the 
purpose  of  endangering  (in  some  under-hand  way) 
the  welfare  of  my  precious  soul ! 

Whilst  thus  religiously  employed,  I  was  not  a 
little  startled  at  hearing  myself  echoed  —  not 
faintly,  but  in  boisterous  and  vehement  tones, — 
by  some  thirty  or  forty  voices  in  my  rear ; — and, 
on  turning  round,  beheld  a  party  of  men — appa- 
rently foreigners,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wearing 
seamen's  jackets,  —  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace 
towards  the  spot  where  I  was  standing.  Two- 
thirds  of  them,  at  least,  were  engaged  in  singing 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary songs — and  the  remainder,  (probably,  not 
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being  able  to  turn  a  tune,)  were  contributing 
their  share  to  the  general  joint-stock  of  noise,  by 
shouting  and  laughing,  in  a  way,  that  sufficiently 
testified  the  satisfaction  they  felt  at  being  so 
employed. 

Some  of  these  latter  noise-makers  were  too 
benevolent  to  pass  me  by  totally  unregarded. 
First  they  nodded, — then  grinned  in  my  face, — 
and  then,  to  heighten  the  fun,  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise on  me  two  or  three  practical  jokes ;  which, 
being  of  an  innocent  kind,  I  was  wise  enough  to 
submit  to  with  all  possible  good-humor. 

My  condescension  had  its  effect, — for  two  of  the 
company,  (struck  with  my  polite  manner  of  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  few  kicks,)  conceived 
a  brotherly  regard  for  me  on  the  spot; — and,  after 
a  fraternal  hug  or  so,  took  each  of  them  an  arm, 
and  placing  me  between  them,  led  me  in  triumph 
into  the  ranks  of  their  compatriots. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  altogether  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement; — or  able,  all  at  once,  to  return 
the  affection  so  strongly  manifested  by  my  new 
friends  towards  me. 

However,  it  has  always  been  a  rule  with  me, 
not  to  allow  myself  to  be  put  out  of  countenance 
by  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever, — but  to  make 
the  best  of  every  situation  in  which  I  may  be 
placed; — and,  in  short,  to  hold  up  my  head,  and 
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to  do  at  Rome,  as  the  people  of  Rome  do.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  soon  found  myself  tickling  the  ears  of 
my  new  associates  (whom,  by  the  way,  I  disco- 
vered to  be  natives  of  Corsica,)  by  singing  and 
laughing  as  loud  and  merrily  as  the  best  of  them. 

On  approaching  the  city  the  goodly  troop  (as  if 
by  one  accord)  signed  a  declaration  of  peace  with 
their  throats ; — and  we  passed  through  the  gates, 
almost  on  tip- toe,  and  holding  our  breaths, — as 
though  each  man  had  just  recollected  the  old 
adage,  that  "  Walls  have  ears." 

I  now  thought  that  my  friends  would  have  dis- 
solved our  copartnership,  and  allowed  me  to  go 
about  my  business — but  no  ! — there  seemed  but 
little  disposition  on  their  side  to  put  an  end  to  the 
connexion. 

To  tell  the  truth,  they  had  evidently  been 
drinking — anything  but  water!  And  the  fellow 
who  had  fastened  upon  my  right  arm,  (as  trucu- 
lent a  savage  as  ever  went  uushaved ! J  diabled 
and  sacred,  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  did  not  think 
it  altogether  prudent  to  solicit  my  discharge. 

A  respectable  functionary  of  the  city  now  came 
out  to  meet  us ;  and,  after  a  few  words  had  been 
exchanged,  in  an  under  tone,  between  him  and 
the  leader  of  our  party,  we  were  conducted 
(through  two  or  three  narrow  and  disreputable 
looking  streets,)  to  a  large  building, —  where 
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everything  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for  our 
reception; — and  here,  (our  guide  told  us,)  "we 
might  take  up  our  quarters  for  the  night." 

For  myself,  being  exceedingly  fatigued,  the  word 
"  quarters"  coupled  with  the  sight  of  several  com- 
fortable looking  beds,  inspired  me  with  a  greater 
feeling  of  good-will  towards  my  companions  than 
I  had  before  entertained ;  and  as,  (on  entering  our 
barracks,)  my  arms  had  been  set  at  liberty,  the 
first  use  I  made  of  my  freedom,  was  to  take  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  mattresses.  You  will  not  be 
in  the  wrong,  if  you  suppose,  that  I  soon  fell 
asleep :  but  you  will  err  most  egregiously,  if  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  permitted  to 
remain  long  in  that  quiescent  state.  I  had  hardly 
commenced  the  first  chapter  of  a  dream,  upon  the 
subject  of  my  lost  letters*  before  one  of  my  new 
allies,  roaring  a  diaUe  i  in  my  left  ear — shook  me 
in  wakefulness,  and  bade  me  "  follow  him !" 

There  was  no  time  to  ask  questions, — and  little 
use  in  saying  "  I  won 't;  "  for  this  disturber  of  my 
slumbers  was  evidently  one  of  those  men  who  (to 
use  the  language  of  certain  distinguished  writers) 
are  born  to  command.  That  is,  he  was  stout 
and  strong  enough  to  overthrow  an  ox,  and  suffi- 
ciently ferocious  to  follow  up  his  blow  with  a 
kick,  when  the  poor  animal  was  down.  Without 
saying  a  word,  therefore,  I  got  upon  my  legs,  and 
did  as  I  was  bid.    In  a  couple  of  seconds  we  were 
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in  the  open  air;  bringing  up  the  rear  of  our  regi- 
ment, which,  (to  my  great  surprise  and  annoyance) 
I  found  was  again  in  marching  order. 

4<  What  the  deuce  can  be  their  object  in  turning 
out  at  this  time  of  night  ?"  said  I  to  myself,  — (it 
was  at  least  two  hours  after  sun-set,)  "  and  why 
am  I — coat-brusher-in-chief  to  the  illustrious  Sig- 
nor  Antonio  Manzotti, — forced,  (only  half  awake, 
and  yawning  !)  to  follow  at  the  tail  of  such  a  ras- 
cally press-gang?  Suppose  that  these  fellows — 
(which  I  hugely  suspect  to  be  the  case) — are  no 
better  than  they  should  be  !  So  they  think  of 
shifting  the  blame  of  their  malpractices  upon  my 
innocent  shoulders  ?  or  is  it  intended  that /should 
be  bail  for  their  future  good  behaviour,  in  case 
they  get  into  a  scrape?" 

To  let  you  into  a  secret,  I  will  confess  I  began 
to  feel  seriously  uneasy :  —  and  this  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  the  singularity  of  my  situ- 
ation (not  to  mention  the  great  dislike  I  always 
had  to  go  upon  blind  errands,)  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. However,  I  recovered  in  some  degree 
my  composure,  after  we  had  paraded  two  or  three 
streets;  as  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  object  of  the  company's  sortie, 
was  to  regale  the  ears  of  the  good  citizens  of 
Reggio,  with  a  succession  of  French  chorusses,  ex- 
pressive of  their  affection  for  Liberty,  and  Repub- 
lican institutions.    The  airs  to  which  their  verses 
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were  married  were  simple  enough. — Some,  indeed, 
(for  French  airs)  rather  pretty;  and,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  Neapolitan  to  keep  bis  mouth  shut, 
when  singing  is  going  forward,  I  (though  of  course 
ignorant  of  the  words)  could  not  refrain  from 
throwing  in  my  voice,  to  give  additional  effect  to 
the  concert. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  any  extraordinary 
exertion  of  the  lungs  is  apt  to  make  people  (espe- 
cially when  singing  in  chorus)  prodigiously  thirsty. 
And  this  was  soon  found  out  by  the  Harmonical 
Society r,  of  which  I  was,  perforce,  an  honorary 
member.  The  consequence  was,  that,  in  the 
course  of  half-an-hour  or  so,  we  had  found  our 
way  into  some  of  those  convenient  places,  where 
wine  and  cordials  are  dealt  out,  in  exchange  for 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm : — and  thither,  we 
were  quickly  followed  by  all  those  citizens  who 
had  sense  enough  to  appreciate  good  omusic,  when 
they  heard  it. 

The  ftctf-renz-gcntleman-like  Corsican,  whom  I 
have  described  as  the  murderer  of  my  sleep,  and 
who  had  subsequently  taken  forcible  possession  of 
my  left  elbow,  now  did  his  best  to  ply  me  with 
wine ;  and,  as  I  always  considered  myself  to  be 
above  vulgar  prejudices,  I  felt  no  compunction  in 
profiting  by  his  friendly  invitations.  But  my 
good  elbow-acquaintance,  not  satisfied  with  actu- 
ally drenching  me  with  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
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began  to  pour  a  torrent  of  republican  eloquence 
(in  a  language  half  French,  half  Italian,)  into  that 
ear  of  mine  which  was  nearest  to  his  word-shop. 
He  talked  of  oppressions  and  asses'  panniers, — of 
slaves  and  dog-chains,— of  tyrants  and  bullock*- 
drivers, —of  governors  and  wipping-stocks, — of 
exactions  and  flint-stones, — of  kings  and  bespan- 
gled puppetsi, — of  grand  dukes  and  grand  imposi- 
tions !  And  while  he  rounded  every  part  with 
the  word  liberty,  I  perceived  that  (in  a  previous 
parenthesis)  he  took  care  to  hint  that  I — his  audi- 
tor, neither  understood  its  meaning,  nor  was  capa- 
ble of  striking  a  blow  to  achieve  it. 

Now  it  happens,  that  when  I  have  taken  a  few 
extra  glasses  of  any  drink>  (stronger  than  water)  I 
am  usually  inclined  to  put  an  additional  value 
upon  myself,  and  to  indulge  a  little  in  castle- 
building.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  hastily  ran 
over  in  my  mind,  the  great  things  I  was  born  to 
accomplish.  It  occurred  to  me,  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  I  was  brought  forth  and  suckled  for  the  good 
of  my  country ; —that  in  me  the  world  was  to  see 
combined  all  the  great  and  heroic  qualities  of 
Brutuses  and  Catos  of  yore; — and  that  /  was  des- 
tined to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  Tyranny  and 
Despotism  on  Earth.  Full  of  these  sublime  con- 
ceits, I  got  upon  my  legs,  (with  some  difficulty,  I 
confess,  for  the  wine  had  set  my  head  spinning, 
rouncl-and-round,  like  a  tetotum,)  and  harangued 
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such  of  my  countrymen  as  were  present,  in  the  old 
Roman  style, — (it  is  really  a  fact  that  I  can  be 
amasingly  eloquent  upon  an  occasion  !) — dilating 
on  the  not-to-be-counted  grievances,  under  which 
we  had  so  long  groaned: — bewailing,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  the  prostrate  condition  of  our  beloved 
Italy; — contrasting  her  present  humiliation  with 
her  past  glory ; — predicting  that  she  would  yet  put 
an  extinguisher  upon  all  other  nations; — and 
concluding  by  a  solemn  declaration  that  / — even  / 
would  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  her  soil,  that 
very  night ! 

The  applause  that  followed  this,  my  maiden 
speech,  was  enough  to  have  turned  the  head  of  a 
Cicero  !  One  fellow  hugged  me, — another  kissed 
my  hand, —  a  third  clapped  me  furiously  on  the 
back, — and  the  shouts  of  bravo !  were  actually 
deafening.  Presently  there  rose  a  cry  of — "  To 
the  ramparts  ! — To  the  ramparts  !"  "  Agreed  !" 
shouted  I,  <:  To  the  ramparts,  my  friends ! — To 
the  ramparts !" 

You  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  I  was  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  and,  therefore,  felt  the  more 
bound  to  pay  all  due  deference  to  the  popular 
voice. 

Away  then  we  wrent — (when  I  say  we,  I  mean 
the  whole  company  of  wine-bibbers, — Reggians 
as  well  as  Corsicans,)  and  speedily  came  in  sight 
of  one  of  the  bastions.    By  this  time,  we  were 
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joined  by  a  crowd  of  citizens — who,  if  not  remark- 
able for  the  fragrance  of  their  breaths,  or  the 
cleanliness  of  their  garments,  were,  nevertheless, 
very  good  working-day  patriots. 

With  their  help,  then,  we  succeeded  in  rooting 
up  a  small  mulberry-tree,  with  which  we  marched 
back — making  the  air  resound  with  our  shouts 
— to  the  middle  of  the  great  square; — the  spot 
agreed  upon,  on  all  hands,  as  the  most  favorable 
and  proper  for  the  tree  of  liberty  to  flourish  ! 

The  pavement,  however,  on  this  occasion,  felt  no 
sympathy  with  our  cause  ! — The  stones  refused  to 
be  moved  by  the  mere  eloquence  of  man, — and 
our  mulberry-bush,  (as  if  indignant  at  being  torn 
so  unceremoniously  from  its  mother  earth,  and  so 
suddenly  new  christened,)  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  stand  upright !  The  result  was,  that,  after 
hammering  away  at  the  pavement  for  several 
minutes,  with  little  or  no  avail,  we  were  glad  to 
desist  from  so  unprofitable  a  pursuit.  Placing, 
t  herefore  the  Tree  of  Liberty  against  the  wall  of  a 
house,  (in  as  nearly  a  perpendicular  position,  as 
we  could  prevail  upon  it  to  stand,)  we  retired, — I, 
for  one,  excessively  piqued  at  our  want  of  success 
in  transplanting  the  ci-devant  mulberry-bush, — 
but  the  majority  of  my  companions,  abundantly 
elated  at  having  accomplished  so  much  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  of  "  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  all  over  the  world!" 
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In  our  retreat,  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself 
separated  from  the  band  of  Corsican  chorus- 
singers, — in  fact,  I  observed  that  they  were  mere 
lookers-on,  when  the  hard  work  was  going  forward  ; 
and  that  most  of  them  sneaked  off,  whilst  we  were 
making  our  attack  upon  the  paving-stones.  Once 
more  a  free-agent,  I  was  not  long  in  looking  out 
for  a  comfortable  berth  for  the  night, — Such  a 
one  I  found  in  the  inn  called  —  "The  Seven 
Stars;"  and,  you  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  I 
did  not  sleep  the  less  soundly  for  my  patriotic 
exertions. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning,  with  a  fearful 
headache,  and  a  confirmed  hatred  for  mulberry- 
trees  and  paved-squares.  My  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  evapo- 
rated during  my  sleep;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
felt  rather  mortified,  than  pleased  with  myself,  at 
the  active  part  I  had  taken  in  the  events  of  the 
preceding  night.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
revolution  in  my  sentiments,  lay,  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  the  uneasiness  I  experienced  in  my  temples; 
for  I  have  since  known  many  very  great  men, 
d  2 
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who  have  gone  to  bed,  over  night,  full  of  sanguine 
hopes — brilliant  prospects — and  zealous  intentions, 
— rise  the  next  morning,  with  a  consciousness  of 
nothing  but  a  pain  in  the  back,  or  a  disagreeable 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  biliary  duct !  God 
help  us,  poor  mortals!  a  rascally  finger-ache  will 
often  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  us  in  the  midst 
of  the  sublimest  contemplationsJ 

While  I  was  sitting  up  in  my  bed,  two  or  three 
good-looking  youths  (evidently  Italians,  and  whom 
I  immediately  recognised  as  partners  in  the  last 
night's  frolic,)  entered  the  apartment,  and  in- 
quired, most  respectfully  after  my  health.  They 
expressed  themselves  to  be  exceedingly  grieved  at 
my  indisposition;  and  then  proceeded  to  talk,  in  the 
most  exalted  terms,  of  such  specimens  of  my  elo- 
quence as  I  had  already  treated  them  with; — of 
my  Brutus-like  demeanor — my  intrepidity — my 
heroism — and  a  hundred  other  idities  and  isms, 
which  I  cannot  at  this  moment,  precisely  call 
to  mind. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  their  eulogiums 
(combined  with  two  or  three  cups  of  strong  coffee,) 
soon  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  my  head-ache. — 
And,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  man  ever 
drew  on  his  stockings,  or  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  his  other  garments  with  a  more  majestic  air, 
than  that  which  I  assumed,  in  making  my  toilet, 
on  that  memorable  morning ! 
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I  had  tact  enough,  however,  to  perceive,  (from 
certain  hints,  which  these  young-gentlemen  threw 
out,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  fag-ends  of  their 
respective  speeches,)  that  they  took  me  for  an  ac- 
credited AGENT  OF  THE  FliENCH  GOVERN- 
MENT !  And  the  fact  of  my  having  entered  the 
town,  in  company  with  the  Corsiean  hymn- 
singers — of  my  temporary  sojourn  with  them  in 
the  barracks-— and  of  my  joining  in  their  evening 
parade — together  with  my  speechifying  afterwards, 
— formed,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  a  sufficiently 
strong  concatenation  of  corroborating  circum- 
stances, to  have  induced  any  like  number  of  men 
to  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Never- 
theless, I  treated  their  suspicions  and  insinuations, 
as  they  deserved  to  be  treated;  viz  ,  with  a  very 
suspicious  and  insinuating  shake  of  the  head — a 
shake  which  might  be  taken  to  signify  a  great  deal, 
but,  in  fact,  meant  nothing  at  all.  My  new  friends 
happened  to  be  of  that  class  of  persons,  who  sup- 
pose that  a  nod  must  pass  for  something;  and 
consequently,  took  it  for  granted,  that  mine  signi- 
fied everything  they  wished  that  it  should  do.  I 
was  instantly  appointed  to  their  LEADERSHIP, 
and  given  to  understand,  that  great  things  were 
expected  from  me. 

Now,  as  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  a  confidant 
of  my  reader,  I  must  e'en  confess,  that,  for  some 
minutes,  I  was  sadly  puzzled  to  find  out  what  those 
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great  things  were  to  be;  and  in  what  manner  I 
was  to  set  about  them.  Nor  do  I  see  why  you 
should  be  much  surprised  at  this  acknowledgment, 
when  you  bear  in  mind  my  extreme  youth,  and 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  how  little  my  previous 
mode  of  life,  and  valet  de  chamhre  studies,  had 
prepared,  or  qualified  me  for  such  undertakings. 

I  quickly  reassured  myself,  however,  with  the 
reflection,  that  I  was  not  the  first  Commander-in- 
chief,  who,  on  his  sudden  elevation  to  so  exalted  a 
station,  had  experienced  that  diffidence  of  his  own 
capacity,  which,  in  a  really  great  man,  is  so  ami- 
able and  praiseworthy, — and,  as  I  saw  the  necessity 
of  speedily  proposing  something,  (my  partners,  in 
patriotism,  having  begun  to  exhibit,  as  I  thought, 
symptoms  of  impatience) — I  determined — since 
nothing  better  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment, — 
to  suggest  a  repetition  of  our  Comedy  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  My  suggestion  was  hailed,  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  with  shouts  of  applause;  and  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  proposed,  and  carried, 
on  the  spot. 

I  vehemently  protested,  however,  against  the 
employment  of  a  mulberry-tree  upon  this,  the 
second  performance  of  our  drama,  (as  wholly  unfit 
for,  and  incapable  of  sustaining,  the  important 
character  it  was  meant  to  represent,)  and, — with 
great  deference  to  the  honorable  gentlemen  pre- 
sent,— proposed  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  poplar 
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should  be  the  representative  of  our  Tree  of 
Liberty ! 

My  comates  cried  "  amen  "  to  this,  as  they  had 
already  done  to  every  word  that  had  fallen  from 
my  lips ; — and  several  of  them  set  out,  forthwith, 
to  borrow  pickaxes,  and  such  other  implements  of 
husbandry  as  might  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
uprooting  of  poplar-trees,  and  displacing  of  paving- 
stones. 

In  the  meantime,  others  of  the  town's-people 
had  waited  upon  the  Corsican  Commissary ;  who 
(as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  how  high  their 
pulses  beat  in  favor  of  freedom,)  frankly  confessed 
that,  "  as  an  individual,  he  was  delighted  to  find 
himself  in  a  city  where  the  first  sparks  of  Italian 
liberty  had  been  so  visibly  kindled;"  adding, 
"  that  he  had  no  doubt — (though  the  gentlemen 
must  take  it  as  his  private  opinion  only,  J  there 
were  some  persons  in  the  world,  who  would  be 
but  too  happy  to  lend  more  than  one  pair  of  bellows 
to  blow  those  sparks  into  a  flame  /"  When,  there- 
fore, I  started  at  the  head  of  my  troop,  on  our 
transplanting  expedition,  I  found  that  the  mechan- 
ics and  tradespeople  had  shut  up  their  shops ; — 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  men,  evidently 
liberty-struck,  some  armed  with  muskets,  others 
with  clubs  and  swords, — and  all  breathing  defi- 
ance (though  as  yet,  in  trembling,  half-childish 
accents,)  against  the  existing  government. 
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These  favorable  signs  acted  like  spurs  upon  our 
young  limbs;  so  that,  very  few  minutes  elapsed, 
before  we  returned  into  the  town,  dragging  after 
us  a  large  poplar-tree;  which  (in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time)  we  succeeded  in  fixing  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  square,  amidst  the  acclam- 
ations of  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  Tree  of  Liberty  was  now  set  up  in  Reggio ; 
and  the  French  Commissary,  on  being  consulted 
by  the  Senate,  as  to  whether  this  novelty  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  French  influence,  oracu- 
larly replied,  "  That  the  said  Tree  having  been 
once  hoisted  in  any  place,  whatsoever,  no  person 
or  persons  could  attempt  to  take  it  down,  without 
exposing  himself  or  themselves  to  the  greatest 
danger." 

These  words  carried  by  a  hundred  mouths  over 
the  city,  took  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  there  no  longer  remained  any  doubt 
that  the  inhabitants  of  JReggio  were  a  Free 
People  !  ! 

As  for  me,  I  took  the  whole  merit  of  this  extra- 
ordinary, and  cheaply  purchased,  revolution,  to 
myself !  And  already  began  (in  the  true  spirit  of 
patriotism)  to  note  down,  in  my  own  mind,  a 
catalogue  of  the  honors,  profits,  and  advantages, 
which  ought  to  fall  to  my  share,  for  the  distin- 
guished part  I  had  taken  in  the  transaction. 

A  thousand  golden  fancies  (in  which  I  had 
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long  and  frequently  indulged,)  seemed,  all  at  once, 
about  to  be  realised.  An  accident  (aided  by  niy 
own  unrivalled  talents)  had  sent  me  half  way  up 
the  ladder; — my  footing  seemed  perfectly  secure; 
— and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascend,  as  fast 
as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  until  I  reached  the 
top ! 

Whilst  these  delicious  cogitations  were  passing 
through  my  mind,  I  took  care  to  impress  upon  my 
republicanised  comrades  a  just  and  deep  sense  of 
my  superiority. — I  put  myself  at  their  head, — and 
disposed  of  them  in  rank  and  file; — kicking  the 
shins  of  such  as  were  disorderly,  or  irregular,  in  a 
way  they  would  never  have  submitted  to,  in  those 
clays  when  they  knew  not  what  freedom  was ! 

I  harangued  them  (three  several  times!)  upon 
the  great  and  glorious  struggle  they  had,  so  success- 
fully, made  to  regain  their  rights— I  congratulated 
them  upon  the  great  and  glorious  prospects  which 
were  now  opened  before  their  regenerated  eyes ; 
— and,  above  all,  I  took  care  that  the  words  I, — 
me — and  myself,  should  not  be  left  out  of,  or 
feebly  dwelt  upon,  in  my  discourses. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Grand-Duke  (finding  that 
the  place  was  getting,  as  he  himself  phrased  it, 
"  Too  hot  to  hold  him,")  privately  withdrew; — 
most  of  the  Senators  quickly  followed  so  illustrious 
an  example ; — and  the  minor  Jacks-in-office,  (who, 
at  first,  were  the  most  disposed  to  look  big,  and 
d  5 
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bluster,)  now, — finding  themselves  abandoned,  by 
their  masters,  to  the  kicks  of  the  mob, — very  pru- 
dently retreated  into  those  holes  and  corners,  from 
which  they  had  originally  emerged.  Wonderful 
Revolution  !  Beautiful  Revolution  !  Is,  I  ask, 
the  much  vaunted  revolution  of  July,  1830,  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  this,  of  Reggio? — 
Let  the  French  talk,  as  they  please,  of  their  bar- 
ricades— and  their  Polytechnique  heroes, — their 
three  days'  hard  fighting, — and  their  victory,  ob- 
tained by  shoe-makers  on  foot  over  soldiers  on 
horse-back  !  

I  say  to  the  world — ( to  the  world  at  large! — J 
look  at  this  revolution  ! — achieved,  without  blows 
or  bloodshed  ; — brought  about,  by  the  mere  ex- 
pression (that  is,  in  the  streets  J  of  public  opinion  ; 
— consummated  by  the  erection  of  a  poplar  tree,  in 
the  middle  of  a  City! — And  I  demand — (fearlessly 
demand,)  whether  any  thing,  in  the  whole  history 
of  man,  can  be  adduced  as  a  parallel  to  it? — No! 
— The  world  says  66  no."    I  am  satisfied  ! 

I  do  not  know  how  others  thought,  or  felt,  upon 
the  matter ;  but  /  was  certainly  more  at  my  ease, 
when  I  found  that  the  ci-devant  Governing  Squad- 
ron had  beat  a  retreat.  I  never  was  partial  to 
those  sort  of  scenes,  where  the  principal  business 
carried  on,  consists  in  bartering  leaden  bullets  for 
bayonet-thrusts, — or  exchanging  sword-cuts  for 
sword-cuts. — And,  therefore,  I  say,  I  was  far 
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from  being  grieved,  at  finding,  that  the  old  autho- 
rities (and  their  hired  blood-spillers,)  had  by  their 
timely  withdrawal,  spared  us  the  necessity  of  knock- 
ing them  on  the  head !  The  moment  it  was  as- 
certained that  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  way,  the 
whole  city  (with  one  accord)  burst  out  into  a  cry 
of  <c  liberty  or  death  !" — And  every  man  who 
carried  a  weapon,  now  shewed  us  what  thwacks 
he  meant  to  have  dealt  upon  the  backs  of  his  ad- 
versaries,— by  beating  the  air  with  it,  with  all  his 
might  and  main  ! — Even  the  women  (under  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,)  could  not  refrain  from 
convincing  us, what  lengths  they  had  been  prepared 
to  go, — by  making  the  most  violent  motions  with 
their  fair  hands — and  pointing  with  exultation  to 
their  long  and  sharpened  finger-nails  ! 

Notwithstanding  this  shew  of  spirit,  however, 
it  occurred  to  several  of  us  that  it  would  be  quite 
as  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against  a  surprise  from 
without; — as  also,  to  put  an  end  to  some  little  ex- 
travagances which  began  to  be  manifested  within. 
By  the  latter,  I  mean  certain  pilferings  and  burg- 
laries,— which  some  of  the  poorest,  and  least  in- 
telligent, of  our  adherents,— (laboring  under  a 
misconception  of  the  term  "  liberty  "J  had  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  commit  upon  the  property 
and  messuages  of  their  richer  and  better-informed 
neighbors. 

It  was  likewise  desirable  to  make  known  to  our 
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friends  in  Mantua,  Milan,  &c,  how  matters  stood 
with  us.  Not  doubting  that  when  they  were 
informed  of  what  a  start  we  had  made,  they  would 
not  suffer  us  to  run  alone,  in  the  race  for  freedom. 

There  were  other  matters  to  be  settled,  and 
arrangements  to  be  made,  which  required  imme- 
diate consideration. — It  was  therefore  agreed,  that 
a  private  meeting  should  be  forthwith  held,  of 
some  twelve  or  twenty  influential  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  adjusting,  those  impor- 
tant questions. 

An  old  fellow — (of  a  robust  make,  but  most 
clownish  aspect,) — who  seemed  to  be  looked  upon, 
by  the  ragged  and  unwashed  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, as  a  second  Nestor, — led  the  way  into  a 
house, —  (as  ancient — strong-built — and  awkward 
looking,  as  himself !) — at  the  corner  of  the  market- 
place ;  and,  when  he  had  taken  possession  of  one 
of  the  rooms,  constituted  himself  President  of  the 
Council. 

I  was  not  at  first  very  much  pleased  with  this 
presumption  on  his  part, — though  willing  to  pay 
all  due  deference  to  his  white  hairs. — But  when 
one  of  my  friends  whispered  to  me,  that  this  old 
stager  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  best  character  in 
the  world  for  honesty; — that  he  was  well  known 
to  be  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse, — that,  like  that 
sacrilegious  little  animal,  he  would  not  object  to 
nibble  at  things  the  most  holy,  (if  they  were  not 
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kept  under  lock  and  key,)  in  a  word,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted  by  day  or  night. — I  say,  when 
these  things  were  mentioned  to  me,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  moving,  "  That  it  should  be  put  to  the 
vote,  ( or  the  sense  of  the  meeting  taken,]  as  to  who 
should  occupy  the  Presidential-  Chair" 

Two  or  three  of  the  junior  members  rose  to 
second  this  motion,  but  before  either  of  them 
could  open  their  mouths, — the  old  gentleman  in 
the  chair,  started  upon  his  legs,  (I  assure  you  he 
did  not  stand  upon  tri/les,  J  and  angrily  demanded, 
— "  Who  I  was? — whence  I  came? — and  what 
business  I  had  there?" 

At  first,  I  was  rather  startled  at  his  rude  man- 
ner of  putting,  what  were  in  themselves,  very 
simple  questions ;  —  but  quickly  recovering  my 
presence  of  mind, — "  It  matters  not,"  said  I,  "  who 
I  am — or  whence  I  came  from. — Such  facts  are 
not  for  every- body's  ears.— They  who  saw  me  last 
night,  and  this  morning,  can  bear  witness  whether 
I  have  been  a  mere  spectator  or  not,  of  the  scenes 
that  have  been  going  on  ; — and  as  for  my  business 
in  this  room,"  added  I,  looking  fiercely  at  the  old 
Usurper  of  a  better  man's  seat;  "  I  throw  back 
the  question,  with  contempt,  to  the  person  who 
has  had  the  impertinence  to  ask  it;  and,  I  de- 
mand, sir,  in  my  turn,  what  right  you  have  to  take 
possession  of  that  chair  ?" 

To  my  great  surprise,  this  Nestor  of  the  Mobo- 
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cracy  made  me  no  other  reply  than  a  grim 
"  Umph!" — and  then  quietly  resumed  his  seat. 

Was  this  to  be  borne? — I  turned  round  to  my 
friends  and  supporters,  when  lo  !  —  guess  how  my 
chagrin  was  augmented,  at  reading  in  their  faces 
visible  marks  of  disappointment  and  estrangement ! 
The  riddle  was  soon  solved; — "Come — come!' 
— said  one  of  them, — (the  fellow  who  had  been 
foremost  in  the  group,  at  my  levee  in  the  morning) 
— "  Come — come! — There  is  no  use  in  affecting 
reserve  any  longer. — Pull  off  your  mask  ! — You 
are  among  friends  now,  and  the  doors  are  locked. 
— Away  with  all  mystery  ! — What  news  do  you 
bring  us  from  our  friends  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  all,  (save  the  old  man  in  the 
chair,) — "what  news  from  our  friends? — We 
have  gone  so  fir,  that  there  should  be  no  secrets 
between  us. — To  the  devil  with  mystery  ! — nods 
and  winks  are  well  enough  but  words  are  better. 

The  suddenness  of  this  attack  had  nearly  over- 
whelmed me.  I  knew  very  well  what  they  were 
driving  at;  but  not  having  anticipated  such  a 
catechism, —  (at  least,  at  so  early  a  period  of  our 
acquaintance,) — I  had  neglected  to  get  the  propel' 
answers,  by  heart. 

I  stood,  therefore,  like  an  actor  — who,  trusting 
to  good  luck — the  prompter — and  an  ineMgent 
(which  some  would  strip  of  its  first  and  third  sylla- 
bles, and  read  dull)  audience,  has  neglected  to 
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study  the  words  of  the  most  important  scene  in  the 
play; — and,  coming  on  the  stage,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence of  getting  through  his  part  with  some  de- 
gree of  credit,  presently  finds  himself,  (as  the 
phrase  is)  "out" — quite  out ; — the  prompter  out  of 
the  way ;  and  the  lookers-on,  wanting  very  little 
provocation  to  put  them  confoundedly  out  of  temper! 

For  some  seconds,  I  was  so  confused,  that  I  had 
not  a  word  to  say  for  myself.  I  saw  that  I  had 
got  into  a  hornets'  nest,  from  which  it  would  re- 
quire some  dexterity  to  get  out  unstimg.  Mean- 
while, old  Broad- Shoulders  in  the  chair  did  not 
condescend  to  disguise  his  glee.  His  laugh  grated 
on  my  ears,  like  the  sounds  produced  by  a  knife- 
grinder;  and,  when  I  perceived  that  the  by- 
standers were  also  tittering,  (no  doubt,  at  my  ex- 
pense ! — for  I  must  have  cut  a  ridiculous  figure 
enough  !)  I  was  ready  to  burst  with  rage.  Passion 
is  sometimes  a  great  assistant  to  the  tongue5  when 
that  organ  is  affected  with  a  poverty  of  words.  It 
proved  itself  so  on  this  occasion. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  you  appear  exceedingly 
tickled  by  something  or  other; — which,  by  the 
way,  you  take  good  care  to  keep  to  yourselves. — 
Allow  me,  if  you  please^  to  understand  the  joke. 
I  can  laugh  as  well  as  another,  (thank  Heaven!) 
when  I  see  occasion."  Here,  the  self-elected  Pre- 
sident cried  "  Umph  /"  again;  and  the  others,  with 
difficulty,  refrained  from  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter. 
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My  spirit  was  up,  however;  and  I  resolved  to 
make  them  feel,  (ay,  even  to  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  and  through  all  the  extreme  parts^of  their 
skins! — )  that  I  was  not  a  person  to  be  laughed 
at  with  impunity. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  say  to  yourself  I  will 
do  so-and-so; — but  when  you  resolve  to  turn  bay- 
berries  into  oranges,  you  should  remember  that 
the  days  for  working  miracles  are  gone  by. 

"  Gentlemen  !"  exclaimed  I,  "  you  will  be 
pleased  to  recollect  that  men,  like  the  arts,  are 
usually  divided  into  two  classes — useful  or  me- 
chanic, and  liberal  or  polite.  And  I  did  hope 
(when  I  entered  this  room.)  that  this  meeting,, 
being  composed  of  members  of  both  of  those  classes 
— would  for  once,  forget  that  such  a  division  ex- 
isted ; —  that  the  liberal  would  endeavor  to  be 
usefid,  and  the  mechanic  polite! 

"  You,  no  doubt,  think  that  the  sky  is  perfectly 
bright;  I  grant  ye — so  it  is  at  the  present  moment 
— but  I  tell  you  that  storms  and  tempests  will 
arise  to  darken  it ! — Be  on  your  guard  !  A  man 
who  goes  out  when  he  knows  the  rain  is  coming, 
without  an  umbrella.,  deserves  the  wetting  he  will 
get;  and  the  doctor  he  would  call  in,  afterwards, 
to  cure  his  rheumatism,  will  send  back  word,  that 
he  may  go  to  the  devil  —  and  is  a  fool  for  his 
—pains" 

That  last  sentence  was  an  unlucky  one  for  me. 
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The  moment  I  came  to  a  full-stop, — the  robust, 
but  very  clownish  chairman,  (starting  on  his  legs) 
took  the  very  words  out  of  my  mouth, 

"  You  are  right !"  roared  he — "  You  may  go  to 
the  devil,  and  you  are  a  fool  for  your  pains !" 
There  was  a  slight  murmur  of  disapprobation 
among  some  of  the  company.  "  Gentlemen," 
continued  the  aged  ruffian,  (addressing  the  grum- 
blers,) have  the  goodness  to  listen  to  me  for  one 
moment.  You  are  under  an  erroneous  impression 
respecting  this  young  spark, — he  has  (I  know) 
with  unparelleled  impudence,  passed  himself  off 
before  you  and  others  here,  as — you  knoiv  what! 

w  Tell  me,  are  boot-brushers  generality  selected 
as  the  go-betweens  in  such  important  affairs  ?  Is 
it  usual  to  make  a  beggarly  valeVs  person,  the 
conduit-pipe  to  convey  the  wishes  of  one  great 
nation  to  another  ?  " 

He  paused  to  note  the  effect  his  words  had  upon 
the  assembly;  and  then,  drew  from  his  pocket  my 
lost  letters  of  introduction  I 

I  made  an  attempt  to  snatch  them  from  his  hand 
— but  was  held  back  by  more  than  one  strong  arm* 

"  That  movement  had  betrayed  him,"  continued 
the  president,  "  if  there  were  not,  already,  abun- 
dance of  evidence  to  prove  that  he  is  the  person 
alluded  to  in  these  letters.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not 
two  days  since,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up 
these  documents  on  the  floor  of  an  inn,  a  few 
miles  from  this  city.    I  saw  them  drop  from  the 
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pocket  of  this  pretender ;  and,  as  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  pick  them  up  again,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  earn  the  postage  myself.  Somehow 
or  other,  the  seals  became  broken,  and  (as  open 
letters  are  the  common  property  of  all  men,)  I  just 
glanced  over  their  contents.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
the  honor  to  introduce  you  to  Guise ppe  Conti, 
dresser-in-chief  to  Signor  Antonio  Manzotti,  of 
Bologna;  and  bound  on  a  mission  to  our  good 
city  of  Reggio,  respecting  some  important  pur- 
chases of  periwigs,  shoe-buckles,  and  wrist-bands!" 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that 
ensued.  I  can  never  think  of  it  without  clench- 
ing my  fists,  and  gnawing  my  nether  lip.  Suffice 
it,  that  after  having  been  sufficiently  pushed  about 
— kicked — cuffed — nick-named  and  laughed  at — 
(there  was  no  use  in  offering  any  resistance,  for 
"  what  was  one  among  so  many  ?"J  I  received  the 
chairman's  permission  to  withdraw.  No  sooner 
were  my  fingers  upon  the  handle  of  the  door,  how- 
ever, than  old  Sour-Curd  called  me  back.  66  Stay, 
my  little  Chin-Scraper,"  cried  he,  laughing  like  a 
hyaena, — "  thou  hast  favored  us  with  a  speech,  I 
will  return  the  compliment.  Listen,  and  it  shall 
be  thine  own  fault,  if  thou  dost  not  profit  by  my 
discourse." 

He  then  stood  up ;  and,  waving  his  hand  in  the 
manner  of  orators,  addressed  me,  nearly  in  the 
following  words : — 

*  Learn,  (O  shallow-brained  messenger  of  a 
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Bolognese  coxcomb  !)  that  a  grain  of  cunning  is 
worth  a  pound  of  honesty, — the  one  shall  enable 
you  to  creep  through  a  key-hole,  without  losing 
your  shoes  in  the  passage — while  the  other  will 
keep  you  standing  at  the  door,  with  nothing  in 
your  pockets,  but  your  ten  fingers.  The  only 
Science  that  is  worth  the  studying  is — Hypocrisy, 
Learn  to  dissemble.  Never  let  your  heart  tell  its 
secrets  to  your  face.  Never  let  your  tongue  wag, 
until  you  have  calculated  what  it  is  to  gain  for  its 
trouble.  Be  good  enough  to  understand  that 
lying  is  the  most  useful  and  intellectual  of  all  ac- 
complishments. Kings  are  taught  it  from  their 
infancy; — Courtiers  suck  it  in  with  their  mother's 
milk; — Ministers  of  state  spend  their  days  and 
nights,  in  perfecting  themselves  in  it; — Priests 
eat,  drink  and  sleep  by  the  practice  of  it ;  —  Trades- 
men amuse  their  customers,  and  keep  up  their 
animal-fat  by  its  exercise; — and  even  Beggars, 
(like  Lawyers,  Doctors  and  other  professional 
vagabonds,)  are  indebted  for  the  multitude  of  their 
fees  to  their  proficiency  in  this  invaluable  art 
of  — Embellishment  ! 

"  Young  people  are  apt  to  be  curious.  Nature 
hath  so  ordained  it.,  to  assist  them  in  removing 
that  ignorance  with  which  they  were  born.  Al- 
low that  natural  and  praise-worthy  inquisitiveness 
to  carry  your  fingers  sometimes  into  your  neigh- 
bour's pocket. — If  done  carefully,  and  with  dis- 
cretion, 'tis  ten  to  one  you  are  a  gainer  by  it. 
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Never  boast  however  of  your  gains  and  profits ; 
— for  losers  are  generally  mean  enough  (the 
shabby  rascals  !)  to  apply  to  the  law  for  a  restitu- 
tion of  their  property. 

"  Endeavor  to  control  all  vulgar  inclinations, 
when  you  find  yourself  in  good  company — and, 
above  all  things,  do  not  sneeze,  or  blow  your  nose, 
when  a  gkeat  man  is  speaking  to  you  !  If  you 
have  not  a  vast  stock  of  constitutional  courage,  be- 
gin early  to  practise  the  art  of  swaggering  and 
bullying.  A  fierce  look  is  easily  assumed,  and  hard 
names,  and  blackguard  oaths,  as  easily  learned, 

"  Grumble  and  rail  at  the  world  occasionally; 
but  let  your  grumbling  and  railing  be  done  with 
smartness  and  point,  (If  your  teeth  are  white 
and  regular,  show  them; — if  not,  cover  them  up 
carefully!)  Your  gentlemanly  grumbler  is  ever 
looked  upon  as  a  wise — experienced — witty — su- 
perior sort  of  person,  who  has  been  visited  with 
unmerited  spites,  slights,  and  afflictions,  (thereby 
exciting  pity)  and  whose  excellent  criticalness,  in 
pointing  out  the  black  spots  on  the  purest  gar- 
ment, passes  him  off  as  a  person  to  be  feared  (if 
not  respected)  and,  by  all  manner  of  means,  to  be 
conciliated.  If  you  were  never  told  this  truth 
before,  learn  it  now.  Poverty  is  the  greatest 
Crime  of  which  a  man  can  be  found  guilty  !  Ad- 
mit that  you  are  poor,  and  the  World  condemns 
you  to  death, — by  permitting  you  to  die  of  hunger  ! 

"  Never  get  into  a  passion — Rage  distorts  the 
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features,  and  smothers  the  judgment.    Do  not  fall 
in  love — Experience  will  teach  you  that  all  women 
are,  like  our  first  mother,  little  better  than  apple- 
stealers  ! — The  only  person— the  only  object — the 
only  thing  that  you  should  regard,  attend  to,  or  be 
interested  about — is  Yourself.  Self  preservation  ^ 
is  the  eldest  law  of  Nature.    Self-love  is  the  only 
principle  that  can  assist  you  in  acquiring  distinc- 
tion— in  amassing  wealth — in  conquering  unruly 
appetites — in  disregarding  the  thoughts,  opinions, 
and  sneers  of  others, — and  finally,  in  repenting  of 
your  sins  !    And  now,  having  talked  myself  out 
of  breath,  you  may  go  about  your  business.  Thank 
your  stars,  and  my  clemency,  that  you  depart  in 
a  whole  skin  !    And  beware  how  you  thrust  your- 
self, in  future,  into  places  where  you  have  no 
concern."  J^l^JT^- — 

The  old  preacher  of  w^edne^ha^in.g-riesumed 
his  seat,  I  was  suffered  to  depaTftf^— and,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  without  receiving  any  more 
scratches  or  bruises. 

When  I  got  into  the  open  air,  I  swore  lustily, 
for  ten  minutes,  that  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth 
might  go  to  the  devil,  before  I  would  lift  a  finger, 
or  say  a  word,  to  rescue  one  of  them  from  slavery ! 
I  pronounced  the  people  of  Reggio  to  be  the  vilest 
ingrates,  and  the  greatest  set  of  nincompoops, 
under  the  sun;  and  I  consoled  myself  for 
indignities  I  had  received,  by  reflecting  that,  with- 
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out  my  assistance,  the  stupid  asses  would  get 
themselves  into  some  terrible  scrape,  from  which 
not  even  a  Ntccolo  Macchiavelli,  would  be 
able  to  extricate  them. 

The  Revolution  of  Reggio  is  now  a  matter 
of  History — I  have  nothing  further  to  say  about 
it.  Had  the  fools — but  rCimporte  !  I  will  not  say, 
what  might  have  been  the  result,  if  they  had  had 
sufficient  sense,  (the  jackasses  !)  to  have  retained 
among  them,  the  only  person  who  could  have 
turned  to  account  the  advantages  they  had  (through 
his  instrumentality  alone  !)  already  gained. 

As  I  left  the  City,  I  took  care  to  give  the  out- 
ward walls  two  or  three  parting  kicks,  and  spat 
upon  them  in  five  different  places ;  crying  aloud, 
"  If  you  dogs  of  Reggio,  will  dare  to  come  out 
of  your  kennel,  I  will  serve  you  in  the  same 
manner."  I  looked  about,  but  there  was  not  a 
living  thing  within  hearing ;  so  I  walked  off  in 
triumph, — determined  to  post  the  inhabitants  as  a 
pack  of  cowards  all  over  Christendom. 

In  a  few  days  I  joined  my  master  at  Bologna; — 
and  fortunately,  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  news  I  brought  with  me,  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon,  or  ask  a  question  about,  the  expected  perri- 
wigs,  shoe-buckles,  and  wrist-bands, — to  procure 
which,  he  had  despatched  me  to  that  infernal 
Reggio. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE   LIFE  OF 
GIUSEPPE  CONTI. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


I  hate  a  long  prologue, — and  so— (it  is 
written  in  your  face,)  do  you.  Let  us  skip  over 
all  those  little  particulars  which  it  vexes  me  to 
think  upon, — such  as  my  departure  from  Signor 
Manzotti's  house  and  service — my  apprenticeship 
under  Steffano  Rauzzini — (the  first  of  singing 
masters) — my  debut  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan,  and 
the  partial  success  which  attended  my  efforts  there 
to  please.  Let  us  skip  over  those  trifling  passages, 
I  say ;  and  do  you  accompany  me  to  Pa  via,  where 
I  had  accepted  an  engagement,  as  primo  tenor 'e,  for 
the  season.  In  every  small  town  in  Italy,  be  it 
known  to  you,  some  gentleman  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  generally 
takes  upon  himself  the  direction  of  the  Opera.  It 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  falling  in  love  with 
the  Prima  Donna— (an  event  which  her  ladyship 
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always  expects,  as  a  matter  of  course,)  and  secures 
to  the  company  a  purse,  which  is  capable  of 
shedding  tears,  in  sympathy  with  them,  in  case  the 
public  patronage  falls  short  of  their  merits. 

Our  Impressario — (i.  e.  director,)  was  a  man  of 
some  family,  and  tolerable  fortune.  I  know — as 
a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  that  he  had  no  greater 
quantum  of  brains  than  an  Impressario  should  be 
safely  trusted  with.  His  name  happened  to  be  of 
three  syllables — Tes-se-ra  ! — Count  Antonio  Tes- 
sera— though,  from  his  diminutive  size,  a  cogno- 
men of  one  might  have  fairly  satisfied  him,  His 
age  might  have  been  fifty-two;  his  height  was 
certainly  under  fifty-two  inches.  His  face  was  < 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  extreme  ugliness. 
As  for  his  legs,  they  were  not  made  for  walking — 
running — jumping  or  dancing — he  could  just  make 
shift  to  waddle  with  them — and  that  was  all ! 

He  was  not  blind — yet  on  certain  occasions, 
when  I  met  him  in  the  street,  I  could  not  discover 
that  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  seeing.  He,  cer- 
tainly, was  not  deaf — yet  the  little  man  generally 
went  about  with  closed  ears, — so  that  it  was  quite 
superfluous  for  any  of  the  company  to  pester  him 
with  complaints.  He  was  not  dumb — for,  when 
in  a  rage,  he  could  shout  like  a  Stentor,  (who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  had  a  voice,  equal  in  loudness 
to  fifty  strong-lunged  men.)  Nevertheless,  he  was 
very  sparing  of  his  speech, — and  even  on  occasions 
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when  lie  was  persuaded,  or  felt  himself  compelled, 
to  say  something, — instead  of  favoring  his  hear- 
ers with  any  original  remarks,  or  opinions  of  his 
own,  he  would  fob  them  off  with  maxims,  apho- 
risms, and  sayings,  much  older  than,  and  quite  as 
short  as,  himself. 

"  Curst  cows  have  short  horns"  he  would  cry, — 
when  our  ladies  were  bandying  their  flouts  and 
geers  about ; — or,  the  devil  is  in  the  cows  !" — and 
then,  out  he  would  walk,  as  if  a  flea  had  chewed 
off  the  tip  of  his  left  ear ! 

If  you  told  him  that  such  or  such  a  person, 
(though  not  over-bur thened  with  riches)  was  re- 
markable for  his  or  her  talents — "  Aha,"  he  would 
say,  "  the  belly  is  the  teacher  of  artSj  and  the  be- 
stower  of  genius"  If  any  one,  in  his  hearing, 
remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  certain  ladies,— 
"Dolce  cose  a  vedare,  e  dolci  inganrd"  muttered 
he,  in  reply.  One  day  when  I  presumed  to  tell 
the  Prima  Donna  that  she  did  not  keep  time,  he 
roared  out  fiercely,  "  Let  him  scratch  himself  who 
feels  himself  itch"  He  took  office,  with  this  saying 
in  his  mouth,  "  I  shall  have  estimation  among  the 
multitude,  and  honor  with  the  elders" 

His  two  favorite  mono-syllables  were  if  and 
no  ;  and  he  sometimes  went  whole  weeks  together* 
without  making  use  of  any  others,  (at  least  in  out* 
hearing,)  but  we  suspected  he  sometimes  indulged 
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himself,  during  so  long  an  abstinence,  by  talking 
to  himself — in  his  sleep  ! 

Such  was  the  Count  Tessera — our  Impressario. 
If  a  warlike  ant  had  climbed  as  far  as  his  shoul- 
ders, it  would  have  exclaimed  with  emphasis,  "This 
is  the  true  dos  d'dne — the  ass's  back  !" 

The  financial  department  of  the  concern  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  my  lord's  steward,  Ridolfo 
Rossi  a  close-fisted  but  long-headed  fellow,  who 
could  see  disasters  before  they  were  born,  and 
smell  consequences  at  a  mile's  distance.  I  often 
thought  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  Minis- 
ter of  State, — if  he  had  only  been  as  clever  in 
preventing,  or  providing  for,  as  he  was  in  fore- 
seeing mishaps. 

For  myself  I  took  rather  a  liking  to  Ridolfo,  for 
there  really  was  something  attractive  in  his 
character — and,  moreover,  he  was  pay-master-in- 
ordinary  to  the  corps. 

The  next  on  the  list  was  Signor  Sarti  — our 
poet.  This  was  a  rare  fellow,  indeed !  He  had, 
(they  told  me)  acquired  a  competence  of  fat,  in 
his  youth,  and  was  then  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
some  talent ;  but  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  he 
gradually  lost  his  bulk;  —  and  to  shewr  what  a 
strong  sympathy  exists  between  the  mind  and 
body, — in  the  same  proportions  as  he  fell  away  in 
flesh,  did  his  genius  dwindle  dowrn,  till  it  became 
as  attenuated  as  a  spider-thread  ! 
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The  Count  found  him  in  board  and  lodging,  and 
a  triennial  pair  of  breeches;  in  return  for  which,  he 
humbly  dedicated  to  his  lordship  a  pair  of  sonnets 
per  diem.  Poor  Sarti  I  Never  was  any  unlucky 
son  of  the  muses  so  devoid  of  all  vanity — pride 
— envy — hatred — -jealousy — and  uncharitableness  ! 
The  good  creature  once  declined  writing  an  epi- 
gram for  me — "  Because,"  said  he,  (almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,)  "  it  must,  you  know,  have  a 
sting  in  the  tail  of  it"  I  never  met  with  so  meek- 
souled  a  creature.  It  was  indeed  a  curious  speci- 
men of  humanity ;  but  one  wished  [to  sec  a  little 
more  spirit  infused  into  it  The  putting  up  with  ( 
an  affront,  may,  once  in  a  way  or  so,  be  very 
praiseworthy ;  but,  when  it  becomes  known  that 
you  daily  practise  such  forbearance,  upon  principle, 
every  cowardly  rascal,  who  happens  to  have  an 
ugly  word  in  his  throat,  feels  himself  licensed  to 
spit  it  at  you — because  he  knows,  he  can  gratify 
his  ill-nature  with  impunity,  — ' 

Innumerable  were  the  rough  sentences  which 
that  wretched  verse-man  had  to  swallow !  And 
little  odd  stories  were  told,  of  his  having  suffered 
several  tweaks  of  the  nose — (besides  divers  cheek- 
cuffs  and  breech-kicks,)  which  he  only  resented, 
by  pathetically  apostrophising,  in  his  next  ode,  the 
ungentle  fingers  and  toes  that  had  so  uncivilly 
used  him.  But  his  wonderful  humility  was 
Ifcost  pleasantly  shewn,  when  in  the  presence  of 
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little  great  man>  Count  Tessera;  for,  being  rather 
tall  himself,  he  held  it  to  be  the  extremity  of  pre- 
sumption, on  his  part,  to  stand  higher  than  his 
patron ;  and>  consequently,  with  the  most  amia* 
ble  defference,  so  contrived  to  stoop,  and  fore- 
shorten his  figure,  as  to  give  his  puny  lordship 
the  apparent  advantage  is  height,  of  about  half- 
an-inch  ! 

This  was  the  poet,  whose  verses  were  to  be  set 
to  music  by  the  maestro,  whose  arrival  was  hourly 
expected.  A  word  or  two  about  him,  by-and-bye. 
Let  us  now  take  a  peep  at  the  operatic  corps* 
The  name  of  our  Prima  Donna  was  Cimarosa — 
Signora  Cimarosa.  Adelaide  Rossi  was  engaged 
as  second  female  singer, — myself  as  tenore — Sig- 
nore  Monti  as  basso  cantate — Signor  Belmonte  as 
basso  buffo  ; — and  we  had  a  very  respectable  troop 
of  choristers. 

Of  the  men,  I  have  very  little  to  say.  They 
were  quite  good  enough  for  such  a  place  as  Pavia; 
without  being  (mind,  I  don't  include  myself,) 
within  one  degree  of  the  wonderful. 

Of  the  ladies,  I  am  always  loath  to  speak,  but 
in  terms  of  profound  respect.  Of  the  Cimarosa* 
I  shall  say  as  little  as  I  possibly  can.  And  first, 
you  must  know  she  was  extremely  pretty; — al- 
though some  of  the  singing  girls  of  the  company 
told  me,  in  confidence,  that  she  was  terribly  made 
up.    Certes,  if  I  had  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
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accredit  the  stories  of  those  young  ladies,  the 
Signora  must  have  been,  without  exception,  the 
plainest  piece  of  goods  under  Heaven.  One  insin- 
uated that  she  painted  white, — another  that  she 
painted  red. — One  hinted  that  the  hair  she  wore, 
was  not  rooted  in  her  head, — a  fourth  affected  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  her  teeth  ! — Two  or 
three  tried  to  persuade  me  that  she  was  blind  of 
her  left  eye; — and  a  few  would  have  it,  that  she 
was  flat-nosed  and  blubber-lipped ! 

Not  satisfied  with  thus  abusing  her  face,  they 
took  other  parts  of  her  to  pieces;  and  I  might 
have  become  completely  versed  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  female  form,  if  I  had  lent  an  attentive  ear  to 
their  learned  discourses  on  the  subject. 

Then  as  for  her  voice, — /  thought  it  a  remark- 
ably fine  one; — but  they  contended,  that  although 
it  might  have  been  good  for  something  once, — yet 
that  now,  every  note  of  it  was  in  a  sadly  delapi- 
dated  state : — that  she  sang  miserably  out  of  tune, 
— half  a  dozen  notes  too  high — or  a  dozen  notes 
too  low, — and  so  forth  ! 

The  fact  is,  the  tongues  of  these  Prima  Donnas 
in  embryo,  are  like  so  many  frying-pans,  when- 
ever the  merits  of  the  reigning  queen  of  song  are 
at  stake;— and  the  poor  lady  is  so  roasted  and 
burned  upon  those  terrible  engines,  that  she  comes 
out  of  their  mouths  as  black  as  a  cinder. 
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I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  the 
Cimarosa,  anon ;  therefore  allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  my  dear  friend,  Adelaide  Rossi. 

I  cannot  tell  how,  or  why  it  was,  but  the  mo- 
ment I  cast  my  eyes  upon  Adelaide's  little  dark 
face,  I  fell  in  love  with  her  !  I  will  not  swear, 
that  she  was  what  the  world  would  call  pretty ; 
but  I  thought  her  so,  from  the  first.  Even  in 
her  gravest  moments  there  was  a  glimmering  of 
fun  about  her,  that  warmed  your  very  eye-lids. 

"  Her  mamma,"  she  told  me,  "  laughed  heart- 
ily, instead  of  crying,  at  her  birth ; — and  she  her- 
self was  so  delighted  with  her  debut  on  this  great 
stage — the  world,  —  that  she  echoed  back  the 
merry  strains,  in  her  best  childish  treble."  From 
that  moment,  she  had  gone  on  refreshing  herself 
and  her  hearers  with  her  joyous  tones.  She 
never  would  form  an  acquaintance  with  care  ; — 
her  very  look  frightened  away  the  dismals. — 
In  a  word,  fun  was  the  element  in  which  she 
lived. 

I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  her  company, 
before  I,  involuntarily,  gave  her  a  kiss  !  Instead 
of  boxing  my  ears — or  frowning — or  looking  like 
a  hard  word  in  the  dictionary, — -what  did  she 
do  ?  She  smacked  her  lips,  as  if  prepared  for 
action,  and  returned  me  two  kisses  for  one.  She 
was  in  herself \  like  to  nothing  but  a  musical  in- 
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in  which  were  united  the  tenderest  tones  of  the 
flute,  harp  and  dulcimer. 


Charming  Adelaide  Rossi ! — dear — dear — dear 
Adelaide  !  She  has  now  got  up  in  the  world,  and 
is  a  distinguished  favorite  in  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  Europe.  I  hear  that  a  dozen  young  noblemen 
are  daily  at  her  feet,  and  that  she  is  rather  at- 
tached to  two  or  three  of  them.  Still,  I  am  well 
convinced  that  /  hold  the  first  place  in  her  affec- 
tions ;  and  that,  at  this  moment,  she  would  give 
all  she  has  in  the  world,  to  h  ve  her  tiny  arm 
round  my  neck,  and  to  weep  and  laugh  with  me, 
over  old  stories  of  old  times.  The  very  thought 
of  her  brings  tears  into  my  eyes.  There  !  I  blow 
a  kiss  to  her  across  the  Atlantic.  If  she  be  un- 
happy when  it  reaches  her,  may  it  restore  her  to 
cheerfulness; — if  she  be  sick,  may  she  recover  her 
health; — if  she  be  unfortunate,  Heaven  grant  that 
it  may  bring  her  good  luck  !  See, — see  the  virtue 
of  a  kiss  ! 

But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  The  great  object 
of  speculation,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Pavia, 
was,  whether  the  little  Count  would  fall  in  love 
with  the  Prima  Donna  ;  but  as  yet,  the  principal 
barber  of  the  town  informed  me,  his  lordship  had 
exhibited  no  outward  and  visible  signs  of  having 
been  smitten. 

The  only  other  topics  upon  which  all  the  tongues 
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in  Pavia  were  set  a  running,  were  the  expected 
arrival  of  Sign  or  Torelli,  and  the  new  opera  he 
was  to  bring  with  him. 

"  He  is  sure  to  be  here  to-morrow,"  said  one. — 
<c  No,  the  day  after ;"  said  another,  "  I  had  it  from 
good  authority,"  But  the  day  after  came,  and 
the  day  after  that ;  yet  still  the  maestero  appeared 
not.  "  He  is  the  laziest  mortal  under  heaven  !" 
cried  a  virgin  of  sixty;  "  yet  a  great  genius;  and 
I  understand  he  has  bestowed  immense  pains  upon 
our  opera."  "  Well,  well,  we  shall  see,"  quoth  a 
young  widow,  (her  neighbour).  "  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  taste  for,  or  faith  in,  these  modern  com- 
posers,— They  are  all  thieves  or  borx'owers.— They 
have  not  one  original  idea  among  the  whole  bunch 
of  them."  "  You  are  prejudiced,  my  child." 
"  Patience,  patience."  "  I  have  great  hopes  of 
this  young  man  ; — recollect  his  first  performance, 
how  full  of  promise  !"    "  Quack  \  quack  !" 

w I  have  thought  of  nothing  for  the  last  three 
months,  and  I  shall  die,  if  I  do  not  swoon  the  first 
night"  "  And  I *  And  I !" — "  And  I !" — 
screamed  half-a-dozen  voices  in  their  rear.  You 
should  live  in  an  Italian  town,  or  city,  to  witness 
the  excitement  that  is  produced  dy  the  announce* 
ment  of  a  new  opera,  by  an  approved,  or  promis- 
ing composer. 

Well,  at  last  the  maestro  arrived. — He  was  a 
tall,  fine-looking  man,  but  of  rather  a  common- 
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place  character. — Like  most  of  his  craft,  lie  fan- 
cied himself  on  a  par  with  the  greatest  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  gave  himself  airs 
accordingly.  At  the  bottom,  however,  he  was  a 
very  good  sort  of  a  person ;  though  the  life  he  led, 
while  with  thus,  was  enough  to  have  turned  all 
the  milk  of  human-kindness  he  ever  possessed, 
into  vinegar.  Let  me  take  you  behind  the 
curtain,  and  make  you  acquainted  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  poor  man's  labors  and  perplexities. 

The  ridotto  or  green-room,  then,  was  a  cow- 
house,  at  the  back  of  the  theatre ;  where  we  daily 
assembled  to  rehearse.  At  an  old,  crazy  piano, 
sat  the  great  maestro,  who  had  undertaken,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  to  marry  the  poetry  of  the 
immortal  Sarti  to  music.  Behind  him  were  co!" 
lected  those  choice  singers,  who  were  to  give 
effect  to  both  poetry  and  music.  The  first  thing 
our  composer  set  to  work  at,  was  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  capabilities,  of  our  respective 
voices. 

In  a  short  time,  he  gave  us  to  understand,  that 
they  were  all  equally  execrable.  To  add  to  his 
confusion,  there  was  no  one  but  the  Cimarosa, 
Adelaide  and  myself,  that  understood  a  note  of 
music  :  consequently  the  labour  of  the  poor  devil 
was  immense. 

At  length,  he  introduced  us  to  his  composition. 
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And  then,  was  witnessed,  every  morning  at  re- 
hearsal, a  sight  the  most  grotesque  that  the  ima- 
gination of  men  could  conceive  ! 

Twenty  times  a  day,  were  we  forced  to  go  over 
the  worshipful  notes  that  were  to  astonish  and 
delight  the  whole  population  of  Pavia  !  Twenty 
times  an  hour,  were  we  interrupted  by  the  hor- 
rible yells  and  hisses  of  the  frantic  composer ! 
Twenty  times  a  minute,  did  that  unfortunate  rise 
from  his  crazy  instrument,  and  rush  from  the 
apartment,  in  disgust ! 

But  numerous  as  were  our  imperfections,  Signor 
Torelli  had  to  encounter  other  mortifications  of  a 
different  nature,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  felt 
much  more  severely. 

First  and  foremost  the  Prima  Donna  peremp- 
torily refused  to  sing  the  very  air  which  he  consi- 
dered the  most  wonderful  production  of  his  genius; 
and  upon  the  success  of  which  alone,  he  hoped  to 
rival  all  the  Zingarellis,  Paisellos,  Piccinis,  and 
Saccinis  of  yore. 

With  a  much-bruised  heart,  therefore,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  it,  and  substitute  another ; 
which  other  was  a  piece  of fal~de-ral-ishnesS)  abso- 
lutely not  worth  a  pepper-corn. 

In  the  next  place,  he  affected  to  believe,  that  1 
could  not  reach  certain  notes, — (which  certain 
notes  were  indispensably  necessary  to  express  his 
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ideas,)  and  thereupon,  declared  he  was  under  the 
dreadful  necessity  of  lopping  off  the  better  half  of 
some  of  his  most  magnificent  conceptions. 

In  revenge  for  this  affront  to  my  voice,  (as  well 
as  to  gratify  the  desire  I  felt  to  shew  off  my 
dancing  before  the  tasteful  people  of  Pavia,)  I 
insisted  upon  his  introducing  a  dancing  duet^  in 
which  I  was  to  take  the  principle  part. 

This  request  of  mine  excited  an  immense  sen- 
sation in  the  green-room,  and  gave  rise  to  no  little 
discussion  in  the  town.  Every  body  agreed  that 
such  a  thing  was  unknown  in  an  opera  seria, — 
though  many  admitted  that  it  was  an  admirable 
idea,  which  (if  done  justice  to  by  the  composer,) 
must  produce  a  wonderful  effect. 

The  maestro  was  altogether  against  it;  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  opposition  by  the  Count, 
Signor  Sarti,  (of  course,)  and  the  Cimarosa.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  was  supported  by  Adelaide 
Rossi,  the  bassos,  and  the  chorus-singers.  Words 
ran  very  high  upon  the  matter,  and  we  were  seve- 
ral times  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows,  when  a 
suggestion  was  made  by  Sarti,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  dispute,  and  preserved  the  peace :— viz,: 
that  a  fencing  duet  should  be  introduced  instead  ! 

On  one  occasion  every  thing  was  put  a  stop  to, 
by  our  chief  bass  being  seized  with  an  alarming 
deafness,  which  caused  him  to  sing  so  lamentably 
out  of  tune,  that  even  the  Impressario's  ears  were 
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shocked  at  the  discordant  sounds,  and  lie  gave 
vent  to  bis  abhorrence  in  two  proverbs,  instead 
of  one ! 

One  day,  (I  shall  never  forget  it)  we  were 
assembled  at  rehearsal,  and  contrary  to  custom, 
had  gone  swimmingly  through  the  better  half  of 
our  task,  when,  (as  ill  luck  would  have  it,)  the 
Count  Tessera,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of 
the  dilettanti  of  the  town,  entered  the  apartment. 

Before  their  entrance,  you  must  know,  the 
maestro  had  been  in  excellent  humor; — applaud- 
ing each  of  us  by  turns,  and  testifying  his  admir- 
ation of  the  effect  produced  by  his  own  melodies 
in  vehement  expressions  of  delight.  "  Admirable !" 
cried  he,  cC  delicious  !— heavenly  ! — ravishing  ! — 
not  to  be  surpassed  !  —  never  to  be  excelled  ! 
Shades  of  the  mighty  dead,  come  and  listen  ! — 
Confess,  ye  buried  geniuses,  great  as  you  were, 
you  are  now  outdone— obscured — cast  into  the 
the  shade — snuffed  out  !" 

Such,  and  such  like,  were  the  wordy  dresses  in 
which  his  raptures  clothed  themselves. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  director  waddle  in, 
and  the  maestro  espy  that  he  had  brought  half  a 
dozen  ears  in  his  train,  than  the  latter  assumed 
that  bull-like  gravity,  and  austerity  of  deportment 
which  music-mongers  love  to  affect,  by  way  of 
shewing  their  importance,  and  to  proclaim  to  the 
bystanders,  the  difference  that  exists  between  the 
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composer  and  the  two-legged  tilings,  whose  throats 
are  the  mere  conduit  pipes  of  his  sublime  ideas. 

His  remarks  were  now  as  if  they  had  been  twice 
washed  over  with  vinegar;  instead  of,  as  hereto- 
fore, rolled  up  in  honey.  He  anticipated  the 
strictures  of  the  critics,  by  pronouncing  everything 
we  did,  as  "bad — worthless  — intolerable — odious 
— detestable  !" 

"  You  chew  your  notes,  sir,,  and  then  swallow 
them,  as  if  they  were  pills/'  said  he  to  me. — 
<c  Where  did  you  learn  to  sing  with  your  teeth, 
madam?"  cried  he  to  Adelaide  Rossi.  "  Will  you 
kill  me  on  the  spot  ?  Am  I  to  sit  still  and  behold 
the  beautiful  offspring  of  my  imagination  massa- 
cred in  cold  blood  {"  "  Holy  Mother  !"  roared  he 
at  the  bass,  "  do  you  wish  to  see  me  drowned  in 
my  own  sweat,  that  you  perpetrate  such  barbari- 
ties against  the  child  of  my  brain  ?"  And  in  this 
hypocritical  strain  he  went  on,  for  half  an  hour  ; 
quarrelling  with  us  about  the  merest  trifles.  The 
Prima  Donna,  however,  for  what  reason  I  know 
not,  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  come  in  for  a 
share  of  his  abuse. 

It  has  been  said,  (and  I  will  not  stop  here,  to 
argue  the  point  with  you,)  that  we,  Italians,  are  a 
passionate  race, — but,  if  such  really  be  the  case, 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  alive  to  the  ridiculous, 
that  we  often  only  laugh  at  an  affront,  (if  it  strike 
us  in  a  ludicrous  light,)  instead  of  resenting  it,  in, 
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what  you  might  call,  a  more  becoming  manner. 
For  some  time,  therefore,  we  enjoyed  immensely 
this  extraordinary  metamorphosis  in  the  maestro. 

His  reproaches,  however,  began,  at  length,  to 
savor  too  strongly  of  that  figure  in  rhetoric,  called 
the  diab — I  would  say — the  %/?er-bolical;  and,  as 
we  found  our  patience  gradually  melting  away,  we 
entered  into  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  with  each 
other,  to  give  the  gentleman  a  reasonable  cause 
for  his  complainings.  Therefore,  I  took  the  hint 
he  himself  had  given  me,  and  sung  as  if  I  had  got 
half  a  dozen  boluses  between  my  teeth, — making 
the  most  extraordinary  gulps,  throat-rattlings, 
wheezings  and  snufflings,  you  would  wish  to  hear, 
Adelaide  locked  her  gums  together,  pursed  up  her 
pretty  lips,  and  warbled  with  her  mouth  shut ! — 
and  Signor  Monti  out-grunted  the  gruntings  of 
the  neighbouring  pigs  ! 

The  maestro  now  began  to  sweat  in  good  earnest 
— the  Count  came  out  with  a  torrent  of  proverbs — 
and  such  of  the  dilettanti  as  could  refrain  from 
laughing,  clapped  their  fingers  to  their  ears,  and 
commenced  spitting,  like  so  many  Dutchmen. 

u  Silence !"  roared  the  Impressario,  in  his  loud- 
est buffalo  tone — "  Silence  !"  shrieked  the  Prima 
Donna — "  Silence  !"  cried  the  almost  suffocated 
composer; — who,  nevertheless^  was  unaware  that 
he  was,  all  the  time,  increasing  the  din,  and 
making  his  fingers  raw,  by  thumping  the  poor,  in- 
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firm  instrument.  But  the  Buffalo  tones  of  the 
one,  the  scream  of  the  second,  and  the  hoarse 
puffings  of  the  third,  were  now  unheeded.  Each 
of  us  was  determined  to  do  his,  and  her  best,  in 
the  particular  style  pointed  out,  for  imitation,  by 
the  learned  professor;  and  Heaven  only  knows, 
when  our  concert  would  have  ended,  if  Signor 
Torelli's  passion  had  not  so  entirely  got  the  better 
of  his  prudence,  as  to  induce  him  to  seize  me  by 
the  ears  ! 

This  assault  was  the  signal  for  another  by  Count 
Tessera,  who  commenced  a  violent  attack  on  the 
coat-tail  of  the  bass  singer : — and  Signora  Cima- 
rosa  (not  to  be  behind-hand  in  the  field  of  battle,) 
forthwith  planted  her  pickers  and  stealers  in  the 
beauteous  tresses  of  my  dear  Adelaide. 

As  for  the  rest,  some  took  one  side,  and  some 
another ;  and  for  sheer  want  of  something  to  do, 
in  so  busy  a  scene,  each  began  to  kick  his,  or  her, 
neighbour's  shins.  Then  were  sore  heels  inflicted, 
handsful  of  hair  extracted,  and  visages  ornamented 
with  the  marks  of  thumb  and  finger  nails.  Noses 
were  made  to  bleed  that  never  bled  before, — and 
cheeks  given  to  understand,  that  human  knuckles 
are  apt  to  leave  behind  them  marks  of  too  close  an 
acquaintanceship.  As  for  me5  I  contented  myself 
with  disengaging  my  auricular  organs,  from  the 
forced  embraces  of  the  maestrds  digits,  and  keep- 
ing him  at  arm's  length, — whilst  I  continued  to 
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sting  his  own  ears,  by  mumbling  his  favorite  musie 
in  the  way  which  had  provoked  him  to  the  com- 
mission of  such  an  outrage. 

The  ladies,  meantime,  carried  on  the  war  against 
each  other's  head-pieces  with  redoubled  fury;  ac- 
companying their  actions  with  divers  screams,  and 
a  profusion  of  epithets,  little  words,  and  short 
phrases,  of  anything  but  a  complimentary  n-ature. 
The  dilettanti,  and  some  of  the  choristers,  (men 
and  women  together)  were  sprawling  on  the  floor; 
kicking  and  scratching  one  another,  with  as  much 
skill  and  force  as  their  rage  and  impetuosity  would 
permit.  But  of  all  the  actors,  in  that  pleasant 
eomedy,  the  Impressario^  without  doubt,  cut  the 
drollest  figure.  There  he  stood  \  poor  little  crea-* 
ture  !  tugging  at  Monti's-coat  tail, — his  eyes  roll- 
ing, and  darting  forth  furious  glances, — his  nose, 
looking  like  a  double-barrelled  pop-gun,  charged 
with  salt-petre  and  red  hot  needles; — and  his  lips 
covered  with  froth,  like  the  mouth  of  a  pint  bottleof 
porter,  from  which  the  cork  has  just  been  extracted  ! 

Sarti,  in  going  to  assist  the  Count,  was  laid  hold 
of  by  Signor  Belmonti,  the  basso  buffo,  who  forced 
the  wretched  verse-maker  against  the  wall,  and 
with  one  or  two  punches  so  straightened  his  back, 
that  the  poor  devil  could  not  rightly  recover  his 
habitual  stoop  for  several  days  after. 

At  length  the  conflict  was  put  an  end  to— by 
the  intrusion  of  what? — Neighbours? 
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No  ! — only  a  few  pigs,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved. 
These  half-starved  animals,  attracted  by  the  up- 
roar, came  running  in,  with  their  mouths  open, 
and  would,  probably  have  made  free  with  some  of 
our  legs,  had  not  their  entrance  been  regarded  as 
the  signal  for  a  general  flight.  And  thus  ended 
the  memorable  battle  of  the  cow-house  ! 

The  next  day,  when  we  assembled  at  rehearsal, 
we  kissed  one  another  as  usual ; — talked  of  the 
affair  with  infinite  glee; — laughed  heartily  over 
our  scratches  and  bruises,  and  were  as  good 
friends  as  ever ! 

I  could  describe  two  or  three  more  scenes  of  a 
similiar  kind,  which  were  enacted  by  the  com- 
pany, during  the  time  our  opera  was  in  rehearsal ; 
— but  I  am  fearful  I  should  only  weary  you. 

Let  me  conclude  this  passage  of  my  history,  by 
giving  you  a  brief  account  of  the  first  performance 
in  public  of  Signor  Torelli's  chef  d'ceuvre. 

Suppose,  then,  that  evening, — of  all  evenings  in 
the  calendar  the  most  important ! — to  have 
arrived. 

Behold  the  theatre  overflowing  with  bodies, 
that  are  themselves  overflowing  with  expectation 
— and  perspiration  !  The  town  crowded  with 
country-people,  calashes,  and  strange  dogs; — the 
houses  empty — the  inns  full.  All  business,  save 
that  of  mine  host,  at  a  stand-still.  All  the  thoughts 
—  fancies  —  imaginations  — passions — solicitudes — 
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and  anxieties,  of  some  thousands  of  persons  dwell- 
ing upon  one  object.  All  the  hearts,  minds,  and 
souls,  of  a  whole  people  concentrated  in  our  opera- 
house  ! 

The  maestro,  at  length,  pale  as  his  neck-cloth, 
enters  the  orchestra,  and  takes  his  seat  at  the 
piano.  Hush  !  The  conversation  of  the  audi- 
ence is  stopped  in  an  instant, — every  one  com- 
presses his  lips,  and  draws  too  his  nostrils.  Such 
is  the  silence — so  intense  the  attention  ! — that  you 
could  hear  the  groan  of  an  expiring  mite  ! 

The  Overture  commences — proceeds — is  con- 
cluded ! 

Then,  a  long — long  breath,  fetched  from  a  thou- 
sand bosoms,  and  forming  as  it  were,  one  monstrous 
sigh — is  heard  ; — and  is  immediately  followed  by 
a  dense  multitude  of  bravos — ten  thousand  shouts, 
screams,  thumpings,  and  other  expressions  of 
delight. 

The  maestro  rises,  and  makes  his  obeisances. 
The  people  in  the  pit,  then  get  upon  their  legs, 
and  reiterate  their  applauses. 

The  curtain  rises,  and  discovers  a  party  of  fisher- 
men, on  the  sea-shore,  diligently  employed  in 
mending  ther  nets,  repairing  their  boats,  &c.  To 
lighten  their  toil,  they  sing  a  grand  chorus,  which 
is  applauded  to  the  skies.  Then,  upstanding,  in  a 
paste-board  boat,  I  am  thrust  (by  three  invisible 
carpenters,)  upon  the  stage ;  and  my  appearance 
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is  hailed  with  acclamations.  I  leave  the  boat  with 
the  assistance  of  two  of  the  fishermen — come  for- 
ward to  the  lights — bow  profoundly  to  the  people 
in  front — and  put  myself  in  attitude.  I  make  two 
points  in  the  recitative,  which  are  taken  up  in- 
stantly by  the  delighted  audience.  As  soon  as  the 
clappings  of  hands  have  ceased,  I  commence  an 
aria,  which  is  eminently  qualified  to  shew  off"  my 
fine — clear — powerful  tones.  I  conclude  by  exe- 
cuting a  roulade  with  so  much  neatness,  precision, 
and  effect,  that  no  wonder  the  good  people  in 
front  are  thrown  into  ecstasies  !  They  rise  from 
their  seats — they  wave  their  handkerchiefs — they 
cut  capers  in  the  air  !  They  show  at  once,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  song — as  my  singing, — which 
has  so  enchanted  them,  by  their  cries  of  "  Bravo, 
Conti  !  Bravo,  Conti  /" 

To  keep  them  in  good  humour  with  Torelli's 
Opera,  I  condescend  to  repeat  the  air;  and  the 
repetition  is  even  more  applauded  than  the  first 
performance. 

With  a  composed  and  modest  countenance,  I 
make  four  or  five  bows,  and  am  again  rewarded 
by  a  tremendous  explosion  of  bravissimos  ! 

Before  the  mouths  of  my  applauders  are  half 
shut,  (and  to  rob  me,  no  doubt,  of  my  full  share 
of  their  approbation,)  the  Prima  Donna  abruptly 
enters ; — and  now,  fiercer  than  ever,  are  the  clap- 
pings of  hands5  and  bellowings  of  voices  ! 
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The  Cimarosa  places  her  right  hand  gracefully, 
on  that  portion  of  her  body  which  is  supposed  to 
cover  the  heart,  and  bends  her  knees  till  they 
almost  touch  the  ground,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  so  flattering  a  reception. 

At  length  she  is  permitted  to  proceed. — Her 
voice  (which,  without  exaggeration,  was  really  a 
very  fine  one)  brings  tears  of  admiration  into 
everybody's  eyes.  The  air  happens  to  be  one  full 
of  tender  ideas,  and  her  execution  of  it  gives  im- 
mense satisfaction. 

A  duetto,  between  her  and  myself,  follows,  and 
is  honored  with  a  double  encore.  At  this  part  of 
the  performance,  several  of  the  audience,  (men  as 
well  as  women)  overcome  by  the  excess  of  their 
emotions,  faint  away,  — and  are  carried  out,  as 
trophies  of  the  wonderful  victory,  achieved  by  the 
singers  and  composer ! 

Everything  goes  on  swimmingly  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  act, — when  the  sharp  ears  of  the 
critics  having  detected,  as  they  think,  a  plagiarism, 
a  great  uproar  ensues — "Ah!  thief" — cries  one, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  disconcerted  composer.  "Oh, 
thou  robber  of  a  dead  man's  goods !"  shouts  another. 
— "  Ha  !  aha  !  cheat !  wouldst  thou  pass  off  old 
wares  for  new?" — roars  a  third  ; — and  the  house 
rings  with  cries  of  "  rogue — pilferer — purloiner — 
and  freebooter  !" 

Satisfied  with  thus  manifesting  their  disappro- 
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bation  of"  our  composer's  dishonest  practices,  they 

resume  their  seats  and  allow  the  opera  to  proceed. 
Luckily,  nothing  further  occurs  to  offend  their 
critical  ears.  On  the  contrary,  the  concluding 
air  and  chorus  are  both  encored,  and  some  thirty 
or  forty  people  are  again  carried  out  of  the  house 
apparently  in  a  dying  state  !  ! 

At  last,  happily  for  all  parties,  the  curtain  falls. 
Then  the  cries  of  6  Bravo,  maestro  V  are  absolutely 
deafening ;  and  a  forest  of  laurel  leaves  are  thrown 
at  his  head. — The  applause  continues, — it  is,  of 
course,  the  signal  for  the  Prima  Donna,  Adelaide, 
and  Myself,  to  come  and  show  ourselves. 

Accordingly  we  come  before  the  curtain,  and 
bow,  and  slide,  and  curtsey,  and  do  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things,  according  to  custom ;  until  our 
modesty  makes  the  situation  painful,  and  we  are 
glad  to  get  behind  the  scenes  again. 

If  you  think  this  account  exaggerated, — come 
with  me  to  Italy,  and  you  shall  see  with  your  own 
eyes, — and  hear  with  your  own  ears,  many  things 
similar  to  what  I  have  described. 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
GIUSEPPE  CONTL 


PART  THE  THIRD. 


Antonio  Cesaroli,  the  justly  distinguished, 
and  never-to-be-forgotten,  donkey-driver  of  Siena, 
(whose  profound  knowledge  of  the  capacities,  in- 
clinations, dispositions,  passions,  and  innate  ideas, 
of  jackasses,  has  entitled  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  Illuminati  of  Europe,)  Antonio  Cesaroli,  I 
say,  once  observed,  "  That  although  the  kick  of  a 
donkey  might  occasion  as  much,  or  more,  pain, 
than  a  back-handed  slap,  forcibly  delivered  by  a 
human  fist, — yet,  the  degree  of  indignation  excited 
by  the  latter,  in  the  breast  of  the  receiver,  was, 
beyond  all  comparison,  greater."  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  if  one  of  my  brayers  is  moved  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  an  assault  upon  my  shins,  do  I  think  of 
stilettoing  him  on  the  spot  ?  No  !  not  for  an 
instant !  I  rub  the  sore  place — give  Jack  a  couple 
of  whacks  over  the  shoulders,  and  the  affair  is 
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terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  If, 
however,  one  of  my  fellow-subjects  suffer  his 
knuckles  to  alight  never  so  softly  upon  the  bridge 
of  my  nose,  every  vein  of  my  body  is  puffed  up, 
laden,  and  swelled  out,  with  choleric  impulses; 
and  my  whole  thoughts  are,  for  the  moment, 
directed  to  the  annihilation  of  the  blow-giver. 
It  is  thus,  that  bellies  are  ripped  up — stomachs 
burglariously  entered — and  hearts  pierced  through 
and  through,  upon  no  other  provocation,  than  a 
slight  tap  on  the  cheek,  or  a  punch  in  the  ribs. 
This  is  going  much  farther  than  the  lex  talionis 
justifies;  and  the  folly  of  the  thing  is  so  appa- 
rent !  For  why  be  in  a  greater  passion  with  a 
man,  than  with  the  jackass?  I  see  how  it  is; — 
you  think  it  a  greater  insult  to  be  struck  by  the 
the  one,  than  kicked  by  the  other. — Prejudice  ! — 
mere  prejudice  ! — I  think,  /  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  jackasses; — and  surely,  I  have  had  as 
much  experience  of  mankind,  as  most  people. 
Let  me  be  believed,  then,  when  I  say,  that  there 
is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  former  and 
the  latter,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Put  them 
side  by  side — weigh  them  together — make  your- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  both, — and  vou 
will  find,  that  the  feeders  on  thistles  are  as  patient 
under  their  burthens,  as  capable  of  doing  hard 
work,  as  (sometimes)  obstinately  disposed,  but  in 
general,  as  easily  led  by  the  nose,  as  the  chewers 
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of  mutton.  Let  me,  then,  recommend  to  every 
man,  who,  on  any  future  occasion,  shall  happen 
to  feel  the  weight  of  his  neighbour's  fist, — to  look 
upon  the  striker  as  a  two-legged  jackass  ;  and  con- 
tent himself  by  returning  the  blow  with  three 
hearty  cuffs; — which,  being  one  more  than  the 
quantity  I  have  allotted  to  the  quadruped,  may 
serve,  in  all  conscience,  to  satisfy  the  debt  of 
anger  due  to  the  offending  biped." 

What  put  these  admirable  remarks  of  Antonio 
Cesaroli  into  my  head,  at  the  present  moment? — 
have  patience,  and  you  shall  hear.  You  are  to 
know  then,  that,  after  throwing  up  the  singing 
business,  which  I  did,  suddenly,  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  little,  mean-sonled,  dirty- 
spirited  director  (whom,  at  parting,  I  favored 
with  one  of  my  most  vigorous  shakes^)  I  was 
induced  to  visit  Venice,  in  company  with  a  native 
of  that  city,  called  Battista  Ruggeri. 

This  fellow  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
and,  if  I  had  time,  I  might,  perhaps,  give  you 
some  notion  of  his  many  amiable  qualities.  As  it 
is,  however,  I  will  merely  give  you  a  faint  idea  of 
his  worth,  by  mentioning  that  it  was  through  his 
recommendation  I  became  elevated  to  the  situation 
of  steward,  and  confidential  secretary  to  Count 
Pietro  Anzilioni.  The  Count  was  a  young  man 
who  had  made  a  great  noise  in  Venice,  by  running 
away  with  the  rich  and  beautiful  widow  of  a 
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certain  old  Marquis, — in  the  face  of  ten-thousand 
rivals ; — many  of  whom  were  his  superiors  in  rank 
and  fortune.  The  lady,  however,  thought  proper 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  Count;  and  the  Count, 
who  had  a  very  fine  pair  of  eyes  in  his  head,  no 
sooner  saw  where  her  affections  were  bestowed? 
than,  making  his  way  through  the  ten-thousand 
suitors,  he  boldly  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand ; — 
an  offer,  which  the  lady  thought  too  good  to  be 
refused, — and  so — they  were  married  !  The  ten- 
thousand  thought  it  a  very  hasty  proceeding,  on 
the  part  of  the  lady;  and  knowing  that  she  enter- 
tained some  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony,  (peculiar,  I  mean,  for  Venice,)  pre- 
dicted that  she  would  find  herself  wofully  mistaken 
in  the  character  of  her  husband;  —  that  gentleman 
not  being  very  remakable  for  strict  honesty  of 
dealing  in  his  bargains  with  the  fair  sex.  Never- 
theless, for  two  years  that  I  lived  in  the  family,  I 
can  safely  affirm,  that  I  never  saw  a  wedded 
couple  live  together  on  better  terms.  The  domes- 
tics were  wont  to  call  them  "  the  married  lovers 
and,  indeed,  if  an  indifferent  spectator  had  seen 
them  together,  (either  at  home,  or  in  public,)  he 
would  have  fancied,  from  their  manner  to  each 
other,  that  the  wedding-day  had  only  just  been 
fixed.  No  !  I  think  I  am  wrong  there.  He  would 
have  fancied  rather,  that  they  had  been  made  one 
by  the  parson,  about  two  days  before.    In  fact, 
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for  the  space  of  two  years  (as  I  said  just  now,) 
their  life  was  nothing  but   a   continuation  of 

HONEY-MOONS ! 

But,  alas  !  happiness  is  not  of  long  duration  in 
this  world : — and,  say  what  you  will,  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony,  if  drawn  too  tight,  (like  all 
other  bonds)  become  exceedingly  irksome  to  the 
wearers ! 

Adam  and  Eve,  (I  have  no  doubt)  when  they 
were  advanced  in  years,  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
falling  in  love,  as  old  married  people  do;  and 
impressed  upon  their  children  the  notion  that  a 
marriage,  founded  on  mutual  esteem,  (which, 
according  to  the  modern  reading,  means  mutual 
indifference,)  was  most  likely  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  contracting  parties.  Sweet- 
meats are  very  well  for  a  season, — but  to  think 
of  feasting  on  them,  all  the  year  round,  would 
be  preposterous! 

####### 

I  happened  to  enter  the  Countess's  apartment 
one  morning,  to  bring  away  some  papers  which 
I  had  left  there,  when,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
I  found  the  "  married  lovers  "  engaged  in  a  very 
pretty  quarrel.  The  gentleman  appeared  some- 
what excited,  but  the  lady  was  in  a  downright 
passion ;  and  from  the  quantity,  as  well  as  quality, 
of  the  abuse,  which  she  showered  upon  the  head 
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of  her  liege  lord,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
something  very  serious  had  happened. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  caught 
at  high  words;  and  my  appearance,,  though  hardly 
noticed  by  the  lady,  seemed  to  add  considerably, 
to  the  discomposure  of  the  Count.  In  a  voice  of 
thunder,  he  bade  me  leave  the  room ;  and  though 
I  obeyed  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  followed 
me  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  shouting  after  me 
twenty-thousand  "  Villains,  scoundrels,  and  black- 
guards !"  It  is  not  very  pleasant  at  any  time,  to 
be  called  such  hard  names;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
as  they  were  overheard  by  several  pairs  of  ears 
below,  I  felt  myself  considerably  affronted. 

"  What  is  the  matter? — What  is  the  matter?" 
cried  a  score  of  fellows,  when  I  reached  the  hall ; 
— and  some  of  the  rascals  laughed,  (as  domestics 
generally  do,  at  a  fellow-servant's  disgrace,)  while 
others  put  on  a  long  face  of  condolence,  which 
annoyed  me  infinitely  more  than  the  sneer  of  their 
neighbours.  "  The  Count  has  had  so  many 
*  villians'  thrown  in  his  teeth  this  morning,  from 
a  certain  quarter,"  said  I,  passionately;  "  that  he 
was  glad  to  spit  them  out  upon  the  first  comer." 

The  words  had  hardly  escaped  me,  when,  on 
looking  up,  I  met  the  eye  of  the  Count  glaring 
furiously  upon  me ;  the  next  moment^  a  blow  from 
his  fist  brought  me  to  the  ground  !    The  servants 
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kindly  made  way  for  my  fall,  so  that  my  head  came 
with  its  full  weight  on  the  hall  floor,  and  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  I  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  the  hall  desert- 
ed, and  was  right  glad  to  steal  to  my  appartment 
unobserved.  As  I  ascended  the  staircase,  Antonio 
Cesaroli's  words  occurred  to  me : — "  Why  be  in  a 
greater  passion  with  the  man,  than  with  the  jack- 
ass f\  and  "  Look  upon  the  striker  as  a  two-legged 
donkey"  &c.  "  Yes,  yes,"  thought  I,  "  Antonio 
Cesaroli  was  a  great  philosopher."  A  suppressed 
titter  caught  my  ear,  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
could  not  look  around  to  see  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded. I  bounded  up  four  steps  at  a  time,  until  I 
reached  my  room,  when  locking  the  door,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  bed,  and  burst  into  tears  !  Had 
Antonio  Cesaroli  been  there,  I  would  have  told 
him  to  his  face,  that  he  was  a  greater  jackass, 
than  any  of  the  four-legged  brutes  he  had  ever 
cried  '  chuck  9  to,  in  his  life  ! 

•H?  -fa  ^  rJfc  ^  ^ 

The  blow  I  had  received  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
or  forgiven.  I  could  not  drive  the  recollection  of 
it  from  my  mind, — and  I  became  almost  frantic 
under  the  sense  of  degradation.  I  threw  myself 
on  the  ground — I  tore  my  hair — I  raved — I  groan- 
ed aloud  !  A  thousand  times,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  stabbing  myself  to  the  heart.  One  thought 
alone  held  my  hand.     It  was,  that  there  was 
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another  heart,  whose  blood  would  better  expiate 
the  insult  I  had  received. 

Several  hours  past  away — but  my  wrath  had 
not  passed  away.  Evening  came — and,  though 
undecided  how  to  act,  my  thirst  for  vengeance 
had  not  abated. 

At  that  moment,  when,  had  the  Arch-Fiend 
himself  appeared  before  me,  and  offered  me  the 
means  of  ample  and  speedy  vengeance,  I  verily 
believe  (such  was  the  intensity  of  my  passion)  that 
I  should  have  eagerly  closed  with  his  proposal — 
no  matter  upon  what  terms  or  conditions  the 
offer  might  have  been  made, — at  that  moment,  I 
say,  I  was  aroused  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

I  started  up — angry  and  impatient  at  the  intru- 
sion—and unlocked  the  door ; — when  to  my  utter 
astonishment  the  Countess  entered  the  apartment ! 

Before  I  could  recover  from  the  surprise  and 
embarrassment,  into  which  her  unexpected  ap- 
pearance had  thrown  me,  she  closed  the  door,  and 
taking  off  a  large  black  mantle,  (which  I  recog- 
nised as  one  belonging  to  her  woman)  seated 
herself  on  the  sofa.  I  remained  standing,  perplex- 
ed and  confounded,  at  so  extraordinary  a  visit; 
and  wondering  what  could  be  its  object.  For 
some  minutes,  both  were  silent. 

Distracted  by  a  variety  of  emotions,  /  could  not 
give  utterance  to  a  single  syllable.  She,  too,  ap- 
peared unusually  agitated, —and  remained  (with 
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her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,)  regarding  me 
with  a  long  and  earnest  glance,  as  if  she  were 
reading  my  inmost  thoughts. 

Never  had  I  thought  her  half  so  lovely,  as  she 
appeared  at  that  moment !  Never  could  I  have 
believed  thehuman  countenance  was  capable  of  such 
varied,  wondrous,  yet  still  beautiful  5  (most  beautiful) 
expression  !  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  light  that  beamed  from  her 
dark  eyes.  Their  effulgence  was  too  dazzling. 
I  felt  myself  quail  beneath  her  gaze. 

It  was  then,  that,  in  a  low  sweet  tone,  (in 
which,  however  3  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest 
tremor,  or  symptom  of  the  emotion  within,)  she 
thus  addressed  me : — "  Giuseppe,  I  have  heard  of 
your  disgrace.  You  have  been  beaten — trampled 
under  foot — exposed  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
lacqueys  and  women  !  The  mark  of  shame  has 
been  branded  on  your  forehead.  That  dishonor 
must  be  wiped  away,  ere  you  can  stand  erect  in 
the  presence  of  your  fellow-men.  lean  read  your 
thoughts,  and  I  see  you  need  no  prompter.  '  You 
ivould  be  Revenged  !* 99 

I  started,  and  trembled  violently.  Thrice  I 
essayed  to  speak,  but  the  force  of  my  emotions  de- 
prived me  of  the  power  of  utterance.  An  exulting 
smile  played  for  a  moment  on  the  lips  of  the 
Countess.  She  rose  and  laid  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 
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"  7,  too,  would  be  revenged  !"  she  said,  fiercely; 
and  while  she  spoke,  her  face  grew  dark  as  night, 
and  I  felt  her  hand  tremble  violently,  "  I,  too, 
would  be  revenged.  This  very  night — now,  now  ! 
before  he  leaves  the  palace — before  he  sets  out  to 
meet  his  lady-love.  Were  it  but  one  moment 
later,  my  vengeance  would  come  too  late." 

I  did  not  speak — but  my  looks  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed my  amazement. 

"  Your  looks  denote  surprise,"  continued  the 
Countess,  in  a  calmer  tone;  "  but  listen,  and  your 
wonder  will  cease.  I  have  for  some  time  suspected 
the  Count  of  infidelity  to  me.  That  suspicion,  is, 
at  length,  confirmed.  This  morning  I  intercepted 
a  letter  from  the  Marchesa  de  Ravina,  in  reply  to 
one  from  him;  wherein  she  appoints  to  meet  him 
at  the  Ravina  Palace  to-night,  at  twelve.  Had  I 
been  like  the  generality  of  Italian  wives,  I  might 
have  laughed  at  this.  I  might  have — but,  no — no  ! 
He  knew  me  better — he  knew  I  loved  but  him. 
Oh  God  !  how  fondly — how  devotedly  !  a  thousand 
acts  have  shown.  For  him,  I  rejected  suitors  far 
more  wealthy  and  of  nobler  blood.  I  have  made 
him  rich,  distinguished,  honored,  envied,  by  my 
preference  ! — Giuseppe,  after  to-night,  Venice  will 
be  no  home  for  him.  A  vessel  is  in  waiting,  to 
conduct  me  to  a  far  distant  shore.  I  have  gold 
and  jewels  in  abundance.  Come  to  me  at  twelve — 
at  twelve  !  and  say  but  the  words,  6  The  deed  is 
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done!9  and  thou  shalt  be  the  partner  of  my  flight. 
Dost  thou  understand  ?  I  shall  be  a  free  woman 
once  more — my  hand  again,  at  my  own  disposal. 
I  can  throw  aside  my  rank — and  will.  Thou — 
thou — dost  thou  understand  ?" 

A  look,  and  eager  pressure  of  her  hand,  showed 
that  she  was  understood.  "  At  twelve,  then,  I 
shall  expect  you,"  she  whispered;  and  before  I 
could  rise  to  open  the  door,  she  had  left  the  room. 

For  some  seconds  after  her  departure  I  acted 
like  a  madman.  First  I  laughed— then  wept — 
then  laughed  again;  and  then  began  to  dance  to 
the  music  of  my  own  thoughts  !  All  the  idle 
dreams  of  my  boyhood,  all  the  speculations  of  my 
manhood,  seemed  suddenly  about  to  be  realised, 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

The  riches  I  had  so  often  coveted— the  rank  (for 
what  will  not  riches  buy?)  to  which  I  had  so  long 
aspired — the  power  (for  is  not  wealth  power?)  I 
had  so  often  longed  to  wield— all — all  these  were 
now  within  my  grasp.  And  more — much  more  ! 
The  loveliest  woman  in  Venice — nay,  in  all  Italy, 
she  to  whom  thousands  had  sued  in  vain — would, 
in  some  few  hours,  have  indissolubly  linked  her 
fate  with  mine ! 

And  these  were  to  be  my  rewards, — for  what? 
For  doing  that,  for  which  I  already  needed  no  in- 
centive— to  gratify  that  revenge  for  which  my 
soul  panted.  At  once,  and  altogether  was  I  beset 
f  5 
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by  the  four  great  passions,  which,  individually, 
have  so  often  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mastery 
over  man.    Avarice,  Ambition,  Lust,  Revenge  ! 

By  and  bye,  I  became  more  calm.  My  passions, 
though  strong  and  fierce,  for  the  moment,  are 
never  of  long  duration.  My  nature  will  not  allow 
me  to  bear  malice ; — so  that,  after  a  time,  I  found 
myself  inventing  excuses  for  my  master's  conduct ! 
I  begun  to  consider  what,  in  his  situation,  I  should, 
myself,  have  done.  He  might  have  thought  that 
I  was  led  by  curiosity  into  the  Countess's  room, 
to  hear  the  particulars  of  their  matrimonial 
squabble.  Doubtless,  if  such  were  his  impression, 
my  impertinence  deserved  correction. 

I  felt  some  compunctious  visitings  respecting 
my  conduct  in  the  affair.  No  provocation  could 
justify  my  hinting  to  the  servants  what  I  had 
accidentally  overheard  up-stairs. 

But  again  was  I  assailed  by  the  suggestions  of 
avarice,  and  ambition,  and  desire  ! — and  I  became 
angry  with  myself  for  my  own  cold-bloodedness. 
I  called  myself  coward — fool — idiot! — worthy  to 
be  despised  by  all  mankind,  were  I  to  put  up 
quietly  with  the  indignity  I  had  received. 

I  went  over,  once  more,  all  the  circumstances 
attending  my  disgrace, — I  recalled  to  my  memory 
the  hard  words,  and  fierce  looks,  of  the  Count, — 
the  sneers  and  laughter  of  the  domestics, — the 
stinging  observations  of  the  Countess.  "  You  have 
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been  beaten — trampled  under-foot — exposed  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  lacqueys  and  women.  The 
mark  of  shame  has  been  branded  on  your  forehead. 
That  dishonor  must  be  wiped  away,  ere  you  can 
stand  erect,  in  the  presence  of  your  fellow-men  I" 

"  And  it  shall  bo  wiped  away,"  cried  I  furiously. 
I  drew  my  dagger  from  its  scabbard,  and,  making 
several  thrusts  in  the  air,  muttered  between  my 
closed  teeth,  66  Die,  wretch  ! — die — die — die  !" 

This  hot  fit,  however,  soon  subsided,  when  cer- 
tain instances  of  the  Count's  former  goodness  to 
me,  and  others,  obtruded  themselves  on  my  me- 
mory. I  tried  to  shut  them  cut — but  it  would  not 
do,  —  and,  as  they  came  crowding  to  my  recollec- 
tion, I  felt  my  resolution  waver  more  and  more. 
Kindly  feelings  began  to  displace  those  of  anger 
— the  rage  that  bad  nerved  my  arm  was  gone, 
and,  I  now,  shuddered  at  the  contemplation  of 
shedding  that  biood  for  which,  a  few  moments 
before,  I  had  so  vehemently  thirsted. 

I  pictured  to  myself  the  Count,  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  for  the  injury  he  had,  in 
his  passion,  committed, — and  striving  to  atone  for 
it,  by  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness.  "  I  cannot  do 
it — I  cannot  do  it — I  will  not  do  it,"  burst  from 
my  lips.  Yet  no  sooner  were  these  words  uttered, 
than  my  imagination  called  up  the  voluptuous 
figure  of  the  Countess,  bending  to  embrace  me, 
for  my  obedience  to  her  wishes.    Fancy  (wicked 
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fancy !)  carried  me  even  further — but,  enough  of 
this.  You,  who  have  been  strongly  tempted,  can 
understand  how  terrible  are  the  wrestlings  of  the 
spirit  with  even  one  bad  passion — and,  perhaps, 
alas !  you  know,  from  bitter  experience,  how  fre- 
quently the  latter  prevails  over  66  the  Monitor 
within" 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  as  I  followed  the  Count 
from  St.  Mark's  Square.  He  turned  down  the 
alley,  which  leads  to  the  buildings  where  the  far- 
famed  gold  chains  are  manufactured.  He  was  but 
twenty  paces  in  advance  of  me— and  not  a  soul 
was  near.  I  felt  for  my  stiletto — "  The  next 
avenue  is  quite  dark,"  thought  I,  "there  will  I 
despatch  him :  for,  if  he  regain  his  gondola,  I  am 
foiled."  He  looked  back  and  seemed  to  regard  me 
attentively.  My  disguise,  however,  was  so  com- 
plete, that  I  did  not  fear  he  would  recognise  me. 

My  God !  what  wonders  will  not  a  look 
achieve  !  As  the  light  from  the  street-lamp  fell 
on  his  face,  my  eyes  encountered  his,  and  I  thought 
I  could  read  in  them  a  look  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
reproach.  Just  such  a  look  as  the  expiring  Caesar 
gave  his  assassin  Brutus.  That  look  saved  him  ! 
— saved  me  from  a  crime,  which  I  cannot  noiv 
think  upon,  without  horror  ! 

"  /  will  not  do  it,  by  Heaven!"  muttered  I — 
and  turned  abruptly,  in  order  to  regain  the  square. 
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The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  ran  down  my 
cheeks  in  torrents.  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  offered 
up  my  thanksgivings  to  that  Almighty  Being,  whose 
Providence  had  enabled  me,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  withstand  the  temptation,  —  and  delivered 
me  from  evil ! 

#       %       #       #       ^  # 

St.  Mark's  Place  was  almost  deserted. — Two  or 
three  of  the  cafes,  however,  were  stil!  open,  and  I 
entered  one  to  get  some  lemonade.  Whilst  I  was 
sipping  this  cooling  beverage,  and  meditating  what 
excuse  I  should  make  to  the  Countess,  two  men, 
wearing  masks,  came  from  the  back  part  of  the 
room,  and  called  for  some  brandy.  I  took  little 
notice  of  them,  until  I  heard  one  whisper  to  the 
other — "Come,  it  is  time  we  were  off  to  the  pa- 
lazzo  di  RavinaT  I  then  looked  earnestly  at  the 
speaker,  and  it  struck  me  that  his  figure  greatly 
resembled  that  of  my  master.  "  Could  it  be  the 
Count?  and,  if  so  — who  was  his  companion?" — 
This  was  the  question  I  asked  myself.  It  wanted 
abortt  twenty  minutes  to  twelve; — five  minutes 
would  bring  them  to  the  Ravina  Palace.  I  de- 
termined to  gratify  my  curiosity,  if  possible,  by 
keeping  pace  with  them,  in  my  gondola. 

I  followed  them  to  the  water  side, — a  gondolier 
hailed  them, — they  stepped  into  the  bark,  and 
pushed  off.  I  jumped  into  my  boat,  and,  plying 
my  oars  vigorously,  soon  passed  them.    Then,  I 
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relaxed  my  efforts — satisfied  with  keeping  the  lead. 
It  was  a  beautiful  evening — so  light  that  you 
might  almost  have  seen  to  read  the  smallest  type. 
However,  1  had  no  eyes  for  the  moon,  or  the 
moon's  image,  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  canal, 
over  which  we  were  gliding.  A  feverish  curiosity 
kept  me  on  a  perpetual  look  out  after  the  move-*, 
merits  of  the  boat  in  my  rear.  Presently,  a  cry 
of  "  Hallo! — mind  your  course  !"  from  a  gondola 
coming  across  the  stream,  caused  me  to  make  dili- 
gent use  of  my  oars,  to  avoid  being  run  down, 
The  gondola  passed  between  my  boat  and  the  bark 
which  contained  (as  I  thought,)  the  Count  Anzilioni, 
and  his  unknown  companion— It  made  directly 
towards  the  palazzo  di  Ravi n a  !  "  I  will  reach 
the  palace  first"  said  I  to  myself,  c6  for  fifty 
sequins  !"  Still  I  did  not  wish  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  wras  pulling  for  a  wager  ;  and  so,  endeavored 
to  steer  my  course  towards  a  spot,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  Ravina  Palace.  I  observed,  however, 
that  the  other  boats  were  making  a  race  of  it ;  and 
a  spirit  of  emulation,  perhaps,  made  me  fall  in,  to 
try  my  skill  with  them.  We  were  together — side 
by  side— for,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  My 
boat,  however,  first  touched  the  landing-place, — 
the  middle  boat  was  next.  The  gondola,  contain- 
ing my  acquaintances  of  the  cafe,  came  in  last. 

A  gentleman  from  the  second  boat  now  jumped 
on  shore — <c  Well,  my  friends,"  said  he,  (and  I 
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knew,  immediately,  from  his  voice,  that  it  was  the 
Count,  my  master,)  "  we  have  had  a  hard  struggle, 
and  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  have  come  off 
second  best.  However,  as  a  loser — I  must  be  per- 
mitted to"  He  took  out  his  purse,  and  was  ex- 
amining its  contents,  when  a  movement  in  the 
third  boat  attracted  my  attention.  I  saw  some- 
thing like  a  dagger  glitter  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
its  occupants.  He  leaped  on  the  steps  where  the 
Count  was  standing.  In  an  instant,  I  was  by  his 
side; — but  not  before  a  blow  from  his  stiletto  had 
sent  the  Count  reeling  two  or  three  steps. 

"Ha!  assassins!" — murmured  the  Count,  de- 
spairingly—  yet  essaying  to  draw  his  rapier. 

"  No — no — fear  not,"  said  I,  "  I  am  at  hand, 
Giuseppe  Conti."  The  Count  threw  a  bewildered 
glance  at  me,  and  sank  on  the  steps.  In  the  next 
moment,  my  dagger  was  plunged  in  the  breast  of 
his  assailant.  The  villain  fell  back  into  his  gon- 
dola,— and  his  companion  immediately  pushed 
from  shore. 

I  caught  the  Count,  (who  was  nearly  fainting,) 
in  my  arms — leaped  into  his  gondola, — and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  at  home. 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  as,  bearing  the 
bloody  body  of  her  husband,  I  entered  the 
Countess's  apartment. 

She  was  pacing  the  room  with  hurried  steps 
when  I  entered.    Never  shall  I  forget  the  shriek 
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she  uttered,  on  seeing  the  bleeding  body  of  her 
husband ! 

u  Villain!  Monster!  Murderer! — You  have 
done  this"  she  cried,  advancing  furiously  towards 
me.  "  Here  ! — Steffano — Lorenzo — Antonio — 
Paolo — Pietro  ! —  Seise  the  Murderer  of  your 
master  !" 

The  Count  slowly  opened  his  eyes — "  Dearest," 
murmured  he,  "in  Giuseppe,  behold  my  Pre- 
server !" 

####### 
When  I  got  into  bed  that  night,  it  would  have 
done  your  heart  good  to  have  heard  how  I  praised 
my  old  acquaintance  Antonio  Cesaroli !  "  O, 
great  Antonio  !"  cried  I — "  Oh,  wonderful,  sa- 
gacious, and  never-sufficiently-to-be-lauded  Cesa- 
roli !  From  this  time  forward,  for  evermore,  will 
I  bear  thy  precepts  in  mind.  Henceforth  I  will 
look  upon  the  man  who  strikes  me  as  a  two-legged 
donkey — I  will  regard  all  blow-givers  as  jackasses, 
and  give  them  back  whack  for  whack, — if  I  do  not 
lose  my  senses  in  the  struggle."  Here  has  the 
Count  been  shedding  tears,  and  asking  my  pardon 
some  fifty  times,  for  the  insult  he  had  offered  me  ! 
Here  has  the  Countess  been  kissing  my  hand,  and 
pouring  a  million  of  blessings  on  my  head,  for 
preserving  her  much-loved  husband  ! 

I  am  no  longer  a  servant,  their  generosity 
hath  made  me  rich — abundantly  rich  !    I  can  now 
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travel  about,  arid  see  the  world.    Luckily,  the 

Count  knows  nothing  of  (and  shall  never  know 
from  me)  the  terrible  vengeance  the  Countess  in- 
tended to  have  taken  for  his  supposed  delinquen- 
cies; (I  say,  supposed,  because,  as  it  turned  out, 
he  cared  no  more  for  the  Marchesa  di  Ravina,  than 
you  do;  his  object,  in  going  to  the  Palace,  at  that 
time  of  night,  being  to  advise  the  lady's  husband 
about  the  best  mode  of  getting  out  of  some  scrape, 
the  latter  had  got  into  with  the  "  Powers  that 
be." 

I  can  say  to  my  pillow — "  Dear  pillow,  you  do 
not  support  the  head  of  a  Murderer  ! — You  shall 
(if  you  have  ears,)  hear  me  snore  as  loudly  as 
ever."  Ah  !  long — long  live  the  great  Antonio 
Cesaroli ! 
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Everybody  who  lias  been  in  the  Tremont 
House  must  remember  No.  87.  A  short  time  ago, 
that  very  pleasant  sitting-room  was  occupied  by  a 
bridal  party  from  New- York.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  four  persons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Debangs, 
(the  new-married  couple)  Miss  Ellismore,  the 
bride's-maid,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Scudwell,  the 
groom's-man. 

The  bride  was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful. 
Mr.  Debangs  was  a  fine  tall  fellow — somewhat 
sallow-complexion,  yet  decidedly  good-looking. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  doing  a  very  fair  business 
in  New- York, — and  his  wife  had  just  brought  him 
a  fortune  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty-thousand 
dollars.    Miss  Ellismore  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
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Debangs, — about  three  months  younger  than  that 
lady  (say  eighteen-and-three-quarters,)  and  allow- 
ed, on  all  hands,  to  be  a  very  interesting  (if  not 
decidedly  pretty  J  girl. 

Mr.  Nathaniel — or,  as  he  was  called  by  his 
friends — Long  Nat  Scudwell, — was  a  gentleman 
measuring  upwards  of  six  feet  four,  and  weighing 
little  more  than  one-hundred-and-twenty  pounds. 
He,  also,  was  related  to  the  bride,  and  had  long 
been  the  particular  crony  of  Mr.  Debangs. 

The  party  had  been  in  Boston  about  a  week, 
when  one  evening,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Scudwel!  found 
himself  sitting  alone  by  the  side  of  Miss  Ellismore. 
The  truth  is,  Long  Nat  had  been  indulging  in  a 
nap;  "  his  custom  always  of  an  afternoon." 

"Hallo! — where's  Mrs.  Debangs?"  said  he, 
rubbing  his  eyes. — "  Ah  !  Miss  Ellismore,  I  guess 
now,  you've  been  winning  some  gloves  ?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  the  young  lady,  "  I 
always  buy  my  gloves,  Mr.  Nathaniel." 

"  Hum  !  —  ha  !  —  well !  —  It  is  very  strange," 
quoth  Mr.  Scudwell,  musing. 

"  Strange  ! — what  is  strange,  you  odd  creature  ?" 
said  Miss  Ellismore,  laughing. 

u  Why,  —  hum  !  —  It's  no  laughing  matter, 
though,  Maria  (they  were  cousins,  so  he  was  pri- 
vileged to  call  her  Maria  J.  I  mean — hum — but 
I  may  be  mistaken ;  so  I'll  say  nothing  about  it." 

"  About  what,  for  pity's  sake  ?" 
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"  Oh,  you  must  have  observed  it,  as  well  as 
myself — don't  you  see  how  unhappy  the  bride  is  ? 
I  caught  her  in  tears  twice,  this  blessed  day*  It 
is  too  bad  of  Bob. — lie  should  not  stay  out  so 
much. — Why  he  was  absent  nearly  the  whole  of 
yesterday, — and  nobody  has  seen  anything  of  him 
since  eight  o'clock  this  morning.  There's  a  mys- 
tery, about  it  I  guess.  I  shall  speak  to  him  seri- 
ously, when  he  comes  home." 

ii  When  he  comes  home  !"  cried  Miss  Ellismore, 
hastily. — "  I  believe  you  will  find  he  has  not 
stirred  out  of  the  house,  either  yesterday  or 
to-day." 

u  How  ! — What  do  you  mean  ?    Surely  " 

u  Such  conduct  is  disgraceful ! — Too  bad  ! — too 
bad  !"  cried  Miss  Ellismore,  bursting  into  tears. — 
u  Poor — poor  Harriet !  She  has  made  an  unlucky 
choice,  I  fear." 

«  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness  gracious !" 
sputtered  Long  Nathan,  looking  horribly  per- 
plexed.— What  has  happened  ?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?    What  has  Bob  been  doing  ?" 

"  Doing !"  returned  Miss  Ellismore,  indig- 
nantly.— "  Haven't  you  eyes,  Mr.  Nathaniel?" 

66  Certainly — I  guess  I  have,  Miss  Maria. — 
But  I  must  say,  while  I  have  been  by,  he  has 
been  as  loving  as — as  anything  loving  could  be. 
Why — you  now,  you  must  allow  that,  he  kisses 
her  often  enough — too  much,  to  my  thinking, 
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when  other  people  are  by; — because,  I  guess, 
other  people  have  feelings,  and  would  like  to 
follow  suit,  if  it  were — proper,  and  all  that,  you 
know,  Miss  Maria?" 

u  Pshaw! — If  other  people  had  feelings,  they 
would  feel  as  I  do,  on  this  occasion — indignant — 
more  than  indignant — at  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Debangs  is  treating  my  cousin." 

"  Why — why — what  has  Bob  been  doing,  Miss 
Maria?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  strange 
that  I  should  not  have  noticed  anything." 

"  Well,  then — the  truth  must  out — would  you 
believe  it  ?  Spite  of  his  pretended  fondness  for 
Harriet,  Mr.  Debangs  is  at  this  very  moment  in  a 
room  in  this  very  house — and  that  room  is  occu- 
pied by  a  woman  /" 

Long  Nat  started  on  his  feet. — "  Miss  Maria, 
am  I  to  believe  that  you  are  really  in  downright 
earnest  ?" 

"  If  you  doubt  my  word,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  you 
can  soon  satisfy  yourself  by — but  no,  no  !  —  that 
might  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences.  The  fact 
is  (lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper,)  the  fact  is, 
that  as  I  and  Mrs.  Debangs  were  returning  home — 
we  had  been  to  Washington-Street  to  make  a  few 
purchases — yesterday  afternoon,  /  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mr.  Debangs  at  one  of  the  windows  of  this 
house.  Thinking  it  was  his  own  room,  I  said  to 
Harriet,  '  Look,  my  dear,  your  good  man  has  got 
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back  before  us.'  She  looked  up,  when  imagine 
what  both  of  us  felt  at  seeing  a  lady,  young  and 
apparently  handsome,  come  to  the  window  !  She 
put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  patted  her 
affectionately  on  the  cheek." 

"On  the  cheek! — patted  her  on  the  cheek! 
Thunder  and  grape-shot !" 

M  Hush  !  pray — pray  don't  speak  so  loud.  I 
was  so  taken  by  surprise,  that  I  fairly  screamed ; 
and  poor  Harriet,  I  thought,  would  have  fainted 
in  the  street.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she 
supported  herself  until  we  reached  home." 

"  Well — hum — this  world  is  a  strange  world ; 
and  men  are  the  strangest  creatures  in  it.  If  any 
masculine  human,  now,  had  told  me  this  of  Bob,  I 
should  have  told  him  to  his  face  that  he  lied,  in  the 
superlative  degree.  But  of  course  I  can't  think 
for  a  moment  that  you — two  of  you,  by  the  way — 
could  be  mistaken.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  must  shoot  him,  I  suppose,  Miss  Maria ;  that's 
the  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me." 

€t  Shoot  him  !  and  make  poor  Harriet  miserable 
for  life  !  Heaven  forbid  !  No  !  we  must  think  of 
some  other  means  of  withdrawing  him  from  this 
shameful  connexion.  Yet,  what  to  do,  or  how  to 
effect  our  purpose,  I  know  not." 

"  But  what  did  he  say  for  himself  to  Mrs. 
Debangs  ?" 

VOL.    II.  Gr 
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u  Oh,  poor  soul !  she  had  not  the  heart  to  say  a 
word  to  him  about  what  she  had  seen." 

"  Hum, — ha, — well,  but  whereabouts  is  the 
room  you  speak  of,  in  which  you  saw  him  and  this 
awful  bad  woman  ?" 

"  It  is,  I  think,  at  the  end  of  this  passage." 

"  What,  the  last  of  this  suite  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  worse  than  murder  !  I  pass  by 
that  room  to  go  to  my  chamber,  four  or  five  times 
a-day ;  and  I  have  seen  a  baby  carried  in  and  out 
I  don't  know  how  often." 

"  A  baby  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Ellismore,  faintly, 
"  then  poor  Harriet's  fate  is  sealed,  and  Mr.  De- 
bangs  is  a  villain." 

Mrs.  Debangs  now  entered  the  apartment ;  she 
was  pale  as  ashes,  and  trembled  violently. 

11  What  is  the  matter? — what  has  happened, 
my  dear  Harriet  ?"  cried  Maria,  supporting  her  to 
her  seat. 

Mrs.  Debangs  replied  only  by  weeping  piteously. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Scudwell  was  considerably  agi- 
tated. He  took  three  or  four  strides  across  the 
room,  and  shook  his  clenched  fists  at  the  door. 

"  I'll  go  and  drag  him  out  by  the  hair  of  his 
beard — I  will,  by  this  hand — I  will. 

"  Stay  !"  screamed  Mrs.  Debangs ;  "  for  pity's 
sake,  Mr.  Scudwell,  don't  go  near  him.  Oh, 
Maria,  such  a  sight  as  I  have  seen !    As  I  was 
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coming  down  stairs — a  few  minutes  since— I  saw 
the  door  of  that  room  ( you  know)  open,  and  my 
husband  come  out,  accompanied  by  that  vile 
woman.  They  were  talking  and  laughing — and 
seemed  in  such  high  spirits  !  A  nurse  afterwards 
appeared  with  an  infant,  which  Mr,  Debangs  kissed 
tenderly,  two  or  three  times. — He  then  embraced 
the  mother, — and  I,  horror-struck  at  thus  having 
my  worst  fears  confirmed,  returned  to  my  room  to 
collect  my  spirits  before  I  joined  you  here." 

u  The  devil  you  say  !"  cried  Long  Nat,  fiercely, 
"  HI  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Debangs — I,  as  your 
cousin-german,  can't  stand  by,  and  see  such  fright- 
ful outrages  against  propriety,  committed  under 
my  very  nose.  Do,  pray,  reconsider  the  matter, 
and  let  me  shoot  the  rascal — I  would  do  it  with 
all  the  pleasure  in  life." 

€i  Nathaniel  Scudwell  !"  cried  both  ladies  at 
once. 

"  Well,  ladies,  I  always  say  what  comes  upper- 
most— but  if  you  wish  me  to  go  behind  the  bush, 
I  can't  help  it — of  course,  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it." 

"  My  dear  Nathaniel,"  said  Miss  Ellismore, — 
(Long  Nat  opened  his  eyes,  and,  His  a  fact,  blushed 
a  leetle )  u  my  dear  Nathaniel,  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  of  your  friendly  feelings, — but  an  affair 
of  this  sort  should  be  approached  with  great  deli- 
cacy.   We  must  be  cautious — extremely  cautious. 
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Mr.  Debangs  is  an  irritable  man — a  very  irritable 
man." 

"  Irritable  ! — Yd  smash  him>  in — " 
"  My  good  cousin,  pray  controul  your  feelings— 
I  know  not,  at  present,  how  this  thing  is  to  be  met. 
but  I  must  exact  a  promise  from  you,  that,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  you  will  not,  by  word  or  deed, 
convey  to  him,  even  so  much  as  a  hint  that  you 
are  aware  of  his  shocking  conduct.  Give  me  your 
promise,  dear  Nathaniel." 

(That  "  dear  Nathaniel  "  was  irresistible)  Long 
Nat  stroked  his  chin ;  and,  after  making  two  or 
three  ugly  faces,  consented  to  be  guided  by  the 
ladies,  in  all  respects. 

It  was  now,  about  nine  o'clock.  The  waiter 
brought  in  the  supper-tray,  and  our  party  took 
their  seats  at  table ;  although  Mr.  Scud  well  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  who  seemed  disposed  to 
do  honor  to  the  repast. 

That  gentleman  soon  made  his  side-teeth  ac- 
quainted with  sundry  large  slices  of  corned  beef. 

"  Come,  come,  ladies,"  said  he,  after  trying, 
but  in  vain,  to  persuade  them  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample— "if  you  will  not  eat, — you  shall  drink 
with  me — I  insist  upon  it — a  glass  of  Madeira  will 
do  neither  of  you  any  harm." 

"  Right,  Nat !"  cried  a  voice,  from  behind,  "  a 
glass  of  Madeira  is  the  best  medicine  in  the  world 
— a  golden  drink  for  ladies." 
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The  speaker  was  Mr.  Debangs,  who  had  slipped 
into  the  room,  un  perceived  by  either  of  the  party. 

The  ladies  started  and  turned  pale.  Long  Nat, 
however,  was  a  person  who  never  allowed  himself 
to  be  taken  by  surprise,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  —  So,  coolly  observing  : — 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  continued  pouring 
out  the  wine  for  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Debangs  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  and 
rubbed  his  hands  together  with  great  glee. 

"  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter;"  cried  he,  "Nat, 
hand  me  that  chicken.  But  girls — girls ;  why  don't 
you  eat  ? — Harriet,  love,  let  me  assist  you  to  a 
slice  off  the  breast." 

"  No,  thank  ye.    I've  no  appetite  to-night." 
11  Nonsense  ! — Try  one  little  slice." 
"  It  is  no  use;  I  can't  eat,  I  tell  you." 
Mr.  Debangs  put  down  his  knife  and  fork. — 
"  Why,  Harry,  you  look  quite  pale  to-night.  You 
should  not  take  such  long  walks,  my  dear;  you 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  strong  exercise." 
He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

Long  Nat  looked  at  Miss  Ellismore,  and  turned 
up  his  eyes.  Miss  Ellismore  looked  at  Long  Nat, 
and  curled  her  upper  Hp. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Bob,"  said  Scudwell,  bluntly, 
"  where  have  you  been  all  day  ?  A  new  married 
man,  and  neglect  your  wife  in  this  manner  !  It's 
too  bad." 
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Mr.  Debangs  laughed,  and  again  kissed  his 
wife; — whose  cheeks  were  now  as  flushed  as  a  few 
seconds  before  they  were  colorless.  She  tried  to 
extricate  herself  from  his  embrace. 

"  Do  let  me  alone  !"  said  she,  pettishly,  "  Take 
away  your  hand,  sir." 

"  I  won't. — Poor  little  thing  ! — is  it  in  a  pet?" 

"Come,  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Scudwell,  "hands  off! 
and  eat  your  supper." 

u  Attend  to  your  own  affair,  you  long  man? 

66  But  you  did  not  answer  my  question.  Mr. 
Bob — I  ask  you  again,  where  have  you  been  all 
day  ?" 

"  What's  that  to  you,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Scudwell?" 

"  What  is  it  to  me?  why,  a  good  deal — I'll  tell 
you,  what  it  is,  Mr.  Bob  " 

"  Mr.  Scudwell !"  cried  Mrs.  Debangs,  looking 
very  much  alarmed. 

"  Dear  Nathaniel !"  said  Miss  Ellismore,  in  a 
deprecating  tone. 

"  Hey-day  !  What's  in  the  wind,  good  people  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Debangs,  rising,  and  turning  first 
to  one,  and  then  to  the  other. 

"  For  my  part,"  muttered  Scudwell,  "  it  makes 
me  sick  to  see  such  double-faced — " 

"  Such  what,  sir  ?"  shouted  Debangs. 

"  Oh,  nothing.  He  means  nothing,"  said  his 
wife,  earnestly,  "  sit  down,  dearest  Robert,  and — " 

"  I  will  not,  by  Heaven !  till  that  fellow  has 
explained  what  he  meant  by  " 
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«  Well,  Pll  do  that  on  the  spot !"  said  long  Nat, 
fiercely,  "  I — 99  at  that  moment  somebody  tapped 
at  the  door. — 

"Come  in,"  cried  Maria,  eagerly, — "  come  in 
whoever  you  are."  The  door  opened,  and  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  entered  the  room.  At  the 
sight  of  her,  Mrs.  Debangs  uttered  a  loud  shriek, 
and  fell  back  in  her  chair.  Miss  Ellismore  rose 
indignantly,  and  exclaiming  : — "  This  is  quite  too 
bad  !"  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  her  friend. 

Long  Nat's  chin  seemed  about  to  descend  into 
his  waistcoat-pocket.  The  Nevv-Comer  looked  a 
good  deal  perplexed. 

Mr.  Debangs  smiled,  and  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"  My  dear  Matilda,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand, 
*  the  nerves  of  these  good  people,  you  see,  are 
sadly  out  of  order.  They  appear  to  have  taken 
you  for  a  ghost;"  then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he 
added,  gravely,  "Harriet,  is  this  the  reception  you 
would  give  your  husband's  Sister  ?" 

Mrs.  Debangs  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant. 

"  Sister  !— Oh,  Robert !"  She  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  burst  into  tears. — 

Long  Nat  jumped  up,  and,  in  his  glee,  attempted 
to  leap  over  one  of  the  chairs, — but  his  feet  caught 
in  one  of  the  bars,  and  he  fell  sprawling  on  the 
floor. 

"  Never  mind  !"  said  he,  getting  up,  and  rub- 
bing his  forehead.    <c  No  bones  broken  !  Why, 
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Bob  !  Bob  !  is  that  your  sister, — the  long  absent, 
Mrs.  Welsh  ?" 

"  It  is,  indeed ;"  returned  Mr.  Debangs,  "  and 
I  must  say,  that,  considering  she  is  my  sister,  the 
reception  she  has  met  with  from — " 

"  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  brother,"  said 
Mrs.  Welsh,  interrupting  him.  "  My  sister  here, 
has  explained  everything  to  me,  in  a  whisper.  You 
had  intended  to  surprise  her,  and  I  question  whether 
we  could  have  afforded  her  a  more  agreeable 
surprise  !" 

Mr.  Debangs  led  his  wife  and  sister  to  the  sofa. 
The  former  was  still  in  tears. 

"Harry!  Harry!  Still  weeping?  Fie!  for 
shame  !"  whispered  her  husband. 

*  But  these,  are  tears  of  joy," — returned  Har- 
riet.— Oh !  my  dear  Robert,  if  you  knew  of  what 
a  load  of  unhappiness  this  discovery  has  relieved 
me  !"    She  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

M  Naughty — naughty  girl !  To  suspect  me  ! — so 
soon  too  ! — Oh,  Harriet !  But  it  was  that  Long, 
wiry,  shambling,  ever-in-the-wrong  fellow,  who 
put  the  notion  in  your  head, — I  know  it  was." 

"  No  !  I  declare,  now,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  cried  Long  Nat,  reddening,  aud  looking,  at  the 
same  time,  very  like  a  guilty  person,  "  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it, — had  I,  Miss  Maria?" 

Maria  laughed,  and  said  (rather  wickedly,  to  be 
sure,)  "  Oh  !  don't  appeal  to  me,  Mr.  Nathaniel ! 
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You  must  confess  you  did  say,  that  Mr,  Debang's 
conduct  was  very  mysterious,  and  that  you  should 
speak  seriously  to  him,  when  he  came  home." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Miss  Maria !" 

u  Kiss  her  for  telling  tales  out  of  school,  Nat," 
said  Mr.  Debangs.  Long  Nat  grinned,  stood  up, 
and  looked  at  Miss  Maria,  (as  much  as  to  say,) 
"  May  I?" 

"  If  you  darel"  said  Maria,  holding  up  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  very  well !"  returned  Nathan,  and,  like 
an  ass,  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Welsh, 
"  you  have  left  a  good  deal  unexplained ;  and,  as 
you  don't  choose  to  open  your  mouth  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  make  my  peace  with  your  wife,  by 
telling  her  how  it  happened,  that,  unwittingly,  I 
was  the  cause  of  so  much  uneasiness  to  her.  Oh ! 
my  dear,  (to  Mrs. Debangs,  who  was  about  to  speak) 
don't  say  a  word — I  am  a  wife  myself,  and  can 
very  well  fancy  what  you  thought  and  felt.  The 
fact  is,  my  dear  sister,  Mr.  Welsh  and  myself 
arrived  in  New- York,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  (Ro- 
bert has  told  you,  I  dare  say,  that  it  is  nine  years 
since  I  left  this  country,  for  England,)  well,  my 
husband  had  business  to  attend  to,  in  Philadelphia, 
which  required  his  immediate  presence  in  that 
city.  There  were  other  matters  to  be  looked  to 
here,  which  I,  as  a  woman  of  business,  thought  I 
could  dispose  of,  quite  as  well  as  my  good  man  ! — 
g  5 
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Knowing  that  my  brother  would  be  here,  Mr. 
Welsh  consented  to  my  coming  to  Boston.  I 
arrived,  with  my  baby  and  servant,  yesterday 
morning;  and,  as  business  is  always  the  first  thing 
to  be  attended  to,  (see,  what  notions  I  have  ac- 
quired since  I  became  a  merchant's  wife,)  I  sent 
for  Robert  to  assist  me  in  getting  through  my 
weighty  matters.  It  was  agreed  upon  between  us, 
that  as  soon  as  the  business  was  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed, he  should  surprise  you,  by  introducing — " 

"His  dear  sister  to  his  dear  wife"  interrupted 
Mr.  Debangs,  "but,"  added  he  in  a  grave  tone, 
"  his  dear  wife  it  seems — " 

"  Don't  scold  me,  pray  don't  scold  me  now, 
dearest  Robert,"  said  Harriet  beseechingly,  "  I 
know  I  was  very  simple, — that  I  have  acted  very 
foolishly,  but — " 

"  But !"  exclaimed  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Welsh, 
"  But  him  no  buts,  my  love.  Your  husband,  after 
all,  is  the  only  person  to  be  blamed  in  this 
business." 

"  Bravo !"  shouted  Long  Nat,  clapping  his 
hands,  "  that's  just  as  it  appears  to  me.  Take  that, 
Master  Bob!" 

"  How,  Matilda?"  cried  Mr.  Debangs,  reddening. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  dear  brother,"  returned  she, 
patting  his  cheek,  familiarly,  "  I  repeat  it.  You 
are  the  only  person  to  be  blamed  in  this  business. 
7  wanted  (you  must  admit  that,)  to  be  introduced 
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to  your  lady,  five  minutes  after  I  arrived  here. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to 
me.  And  this  should  serve  as  a  lesson  to  you,  dear 
Robert.  Henceforth,  my  good  brother,— never— 
never  keep  a  secret  from  your  wife  !" 

"  It's  pretty  natural  to  conclude,  that  you're 
quite  right,  ma'am/'  cried  Mr.  Nathaniel  Scud- 
well.  "  What  is  a  wife,  but  a  sort  of  second  self? 
Therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  married  man  should 
never  keep  any  secrets  from  his  wife." 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Welsh,  laughing, 
"  from  the  opinions  I  have  heard  you  express,  it's 
pretty  natural  to  conclude,  you  will  make  a  very 
good  husband." 

«  Why — I  guess,"  returned  Long  Nat,  chuckl- 
ing, and  leering  significantly,  at  Miss  Maria,  "  as 
it  seems  to  me  —  I  guess, — I  shouldn't  fall  far  short 
of  the  mark." 

"  Well,  come,"  said  Mr.  Debangs,  6i  I  haven't 
eaten  any  supper,  and,  I  must  say,  I  feel  con- 
foundedly hungry.  Harry,  love !  perhaps,  now, 
you've  recovered  your  appetite.  My  dear  Matilda, 
take  your  seat; — you,  Mr,  Longfellow,  sit  next  to 
Maria.  One, — two, — three, — four, — five!  I  will 
venture  to  say,  there  are  not  five  happier  persons; 
to  be  found  in  the  City  of  Boston,  at  the  present 
moment !" 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is,  as  I  expected  : — Miss  Maria  Elliemore  has  con- 
sented to  become  Mrs,  Nathaniel  Scudwell.  I  heard 
the  news  yesterday.  Mr.  Waggleson,  of  New- York, 
told  me,  the  wedding  day  was  fixed. 

C.  S. 


NUMBER  EIGHTY-EIGHT. 


" *  That's  a  good  little  dear  P  says  the  nurse  to 
the  child,  when  she  is  coaxing  it  to  6\vallow  a 
pill  instead  of  a  sugar- plumb.  1  This  is  the  way  to 
Heaven  P  cries  the  priest,  thrusting  his  head  and 
shoulders  through  a  hair-cloth  shirt.  6 Help  neigh- 
bor! my  house  is  on  Jire,  and  your* s  stands  a  chance 
of  being  burnt  to  the  ground  P  shouts  a  man,  whose 
front  parlor  is  in  a  blaze." 

"  Well,  Colonel,  and  what  of  all  that?" 

"  What  of  that  Cousin  Grimstone  ?  Why  you 
are  not  coming  Yankee  over  me,  with  your 
sugared  and  spiced  speeches,  sir.  Neither  do  I 
relish  the  rough  measures  you  recommend  me  to 
use  towards  my  Nephew  James ; — and  lastly,  I  am 
not  to  be  frightened  into  assisting  you  to  get  out 
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of  the  scrape  your  own  folly  has  brought  you  into. 
That's  my  meaning,  Mr.  Grimstone." 

The  speakers  were  Major  Darius  Doolittle, 
a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  from  North-Caro- 
lina,— and  Mr.  Abraham  Grimstone,  a  merchant 
of  Boston. 

They  were  sitting  in  No.  88,  in  the  Tremont 
House. 

Though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  July,  a  fire  was 
burning  in  the  grate ;  for  the  day  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  and  it  was  now  raining  very  hard. 
The  cloth  had  been  laid  for  supper,  but  the  viands 
seemed  to  have  remained  untouched. 

That  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  a  bottle 
of  Madeira,  which  stood  on  a  side-table,  within 
reach  of  the  Major.  He  emptied  it  on  concluding 
his  speech,  by  filling  Mr.  Grimstone's  glass. 

"  Thank  ye,  no  more  wine,  Colonel  !"  said  the 
latter  gentleman,  "  I  have  had  quite  enough. 
But,  in  reply  to  what  you  just  now  observed,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  you  mistake  me, 
altogether  mistake  me,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Cousin !  Cousin  !"  cried  the  Major,  "  d'ye 
take  me  for  a  fool  ? — for  a  down-right  ass  ?  You 
want  me  to  lend  you  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
to  give  you  my  endorsement  for)  10,000  dollars — 
10,000  dollars,  sir !" 

"  Ijwouldn't  ask  it,  my  dear  Colonel,  if  I  thought, 
for  an  instant,  you  would  run  the  slightest  risk," 
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tt  j)  the  risk,  sir  !    Every  man  who  lends 

money,  runs  the  risk  of  losing  it.  But,  I  tell  you 
plainly,  Mr.  Grimstone,  I  don't  like  your  way  of 
asking  it.  First,  you  try  to  cajole  me  into  the 
thing,  by  all  sorts  of  honeyed  speeches ;  and  then, 
when  you  find  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  you 
endeavour  to  frighten  me  into  the  loan,  by  hinting, 
that  without  it,  you  may  not  be  able  to  return  me 
the  sums  you  have  already  borrowed.  That 
hint,  smarting  as  I  am,  under  my  recent  loss, 
don't  come  very  well  from  you.  But  what  is 
worst  of  all,  you  throw  in  some  d  ed  ill- 
natured  observations  about  my  Nephew  James. 
A  boy,  sir,— a  mere  boy  at  college!  Why,  if  he 
has  been  guilty  of  a  few  pranks,  I  dare  say,  there 
are  many  at  Cambridge,  who  have  kept  him 
company." 

"  Very  likely,  Colonel — very  likely.  Young 
men,  will  be  young  men ;  and  there  are  some  ex- 
cuses to  be  made  for  a  young  gentleman  coming 
from  the  South.  I  only  mentioned  what  I  had 
heard  and  seen.  For  I  thought  Mr.  James  was 
going  it  a  leetle  too  hard;  and  that  you  might 
think  he  ought  to  be  checked.  A  stitch  in  time, 
you  know,  saves  nine." 

"  I'll  trouble  you  to  ring  the  bell,  Mr.  Grim- 
stone,"  returned  Major  Doolittle, 

The  waiter  made  his  appearance. 

"  Another  bottle  of  Madeira;  and,  hark  ye  !~ 
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a  small  bottle  of  brandy,  and  some  hot  water, — 
boiling  hot ! — red  hot ! — d'ye  hear  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  directly," 

M  I  hope  you  have  not  sent  for  any  more  wine 
for  me,  Colonel;"  said  Mr.  Grimstone. 

11  Never  mind,  man.  Content  yourself.  I  hate 
to  see  an  empty  bottle  on  the  table." 

The  waiter  returned  with  the  wine,  brandy, 
&c, — and  handed  to  Major  Doolittle  a  letter. — 

"What's  this?"  said  the  Major, — reading; — 
"  i  For  horse  and  gig  hire,' — I  have  hired  no 
horse.  Stay !  here's  something  at  the  bottom. 
Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,  Mr.  Grimstone. — 
See  what  the  fellow  says." 

Mr.  Grimstone  took  the  note,  and  read  aloud  : — 

"  '  Sir, 

"  '  By  the  desire  of  Mr.  James 
Doolittle,  I  have  sent  you  my  account  against  him 
for  gig  hire,  &c.  As  it  has  been  some  time 
standing,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  handing  me 
the  amount  at  your  earliest,  &c. 

"  '  Your's,  &c, 

"  '  Cesar  Brownrig.'  " 

"  What  is  the  amount,  Mr.  Grimstone  ?" 
"  Two-hundred-and-fifteen  dollars !" 
"  The  extravagant  young  rascal !  and  how  much 
d'ye  say  his  other  bills  amounted  to  ?" 

"  Between  five  and  six-hundred ! — There's  a 
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bill,  by  the  way,  for  ladies'  combs,  necklaces,  and 
so  forth,  which  will  make  it  come  to  rather  more 
than  six-hundred  dollars." 

"  Ladies'  combs  and  necklaces  !  Why,  what 
the  d  did  the  fellow  want  with  them  ?" 

"  He  told  me,  that  he  had  made  presents  to 
some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance." 

"  Ladies,  indeed  ! — The  young  dog  ! — I'll  99 

The  Major  rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  two  or 
three  turns  about  the  room. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  he,  resuming  his  seat,  and 
mixing  for  himself  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. — 
"  Let  me  tell  you  a  few  plain  truths,  Cousin 

Grimstone.    The  more  I  see  of  you,  d  ed 

Yankees,  the  more  I  dislike  you, — hate  you, — 
despise  you !" 

Mr.  Grimstone  started, — then  laughed.  et  Oh, 
we  all  know  your  peculiar  humor,  my  dear  Colo- 
nel," said  he. — "  You  are  like  Iago,  1  nothing  if 
not  critical.' 99 

"  Critical,  be  d  ed,  sir  !    I've  seen  enough 

of  you.  You  set  yourselves  up  for  a  moral  and 
religious  people.  Oh,  very  well, — you  have  got 
churches  and  meeting-houses  in  abundance.  I 
say,  very  well !  /  am  a  Christian,  and  never  feel 
comfortable,  or  satisfied  with  myself,  without 
attending  ( once,  on  a  sabbath,  at  least,)  a  place  of 
worship.  I  say  this,  of  myself,  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.    And  you  have 
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your  Schools,  and  your  Lyceums,  and  your  Me- 
chanic's Institutions,  and  your  Societies  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  I  say  again — so 
far — very  well  !  And  the  great  mass  of  you,  take 
good  care  not  to  offend  against  the  laws.  Oh, 
very  well  !  But  notwithstanding  all  these  things, 
(I  say  it  to  your  face)  you  are  a  mean,  cold,  pry- 
ing, peddling,  tittle-tattling,  cheating,  (or  what 
you  elegantly  call  shaving )  cent-worshipping, 
selfish, — intensely  selfish,  people; — without  sensi- 
bility, or  common  sympathy, — without  a  grain  of 
liberality, — without  a  spark  of  generosity  !" 

"  Major  Doolittle  ! — Sir, — I  cannot  sit  here, 
and  listen  to  such  libels  upon  the  Citizens  of  my 
Native-State." 

w  You  shall  sit  here,  then,  Mr.  Grimstone ; 
and  you  shall  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
S'blood  and  starvation  !  man,  do  you  think,  after 
sitting  here  for  three  hours,  for  your  own  pleasure, 
I  will  suffer  you  to  run  away,  when  it  suits 
me,  that  you  should  remain  a  short  time  for 
mine  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  shall,  Major 
Doolittle,"  said  Mr.  Grimstone  rising,  and,  mov- 
ing towards  the  door,  "  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  stay, 
to  hear  such  opinions,  without  — " 

"  Hallo  !  come  back,  then ;  and  rebut  my  asser- 
tions, if  you  can.  That's  right ! — take  your  seat 
again,  and  help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  wine." 
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"  The  people  of  New  England,  Major  Doolittle," 
observed  Mr.  Grimstone,  gravely,  "  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  an  eminently  moral 
people." 

«  Of  New  England  ?— Umph  !  Well,  there  is 
some  soul  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  Maine.  I  love 
the  Maine  People; — and  the  Rhode-Islanders  are 
a  fine,  hearty,  hospitable  people.  Of  the  people 
of  the  other  two  States,  I  know  nothing.  But 
you,  men  of  Massachusetts  !  A  set  of  puritanical, 
(yet  Mammo?i-ser ving,)  strait-laced,  tongue-tied, 
heart-fettered  creatures  !" 

"  Major  Doolittle  !"  interrupted  Mr.  Grimstone, 
with  some  spirit.  "  It  is  very  easy  to  call  names. 
Now  I  might  very  easily,  if  I  chose,  retort  upon 
you  men  of  the  South." 

i 1  Retort ! — Ay,  ay !  Do,  now, — let's  hear  a 
Yankee's  notions  of  the  Southerners  ?" 

66  Well  then,  I  should  say,  that  they  were  in 
general  a  proud,  idle,  discontented,  luxurious, 
dissipated,  and  therefore,  certainly  not  a  consi- 
derable moral  people !" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !" 

"  Envious  of  our  growing  prosperity,  and  " 

"  Envious  ! — By  the  immortal  memory  of  Tom 

Jefferson  !    Envious  of  the  Yankees!    Ha!  ha! 

ha  !    Why — Oh,  my  !— S'blood  !  and  starva— ha  ! 

ha!  ha!" 
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"  Well,  then,"  returned  Mr.  Grimstone,  a  little 
disconcerted,  "  I  guess  it  looks  like  it.  What  are 
these  complaints  about  the  Tariff,  and  so  forth, 
but  jealousy  of  the  thriving  state  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  so  forth. " 

"  Jealousy  ? — Curse  your  manufactures  !    It  is 

a  natural  and  just  indignation,  at  the  d  ed 

selfish  spirit,  which  you  of  the  North  have  ever 
manifested.  Indignation  at  your  unparalleled 
impudence  in  continuing  to  claim  that  as  a  Right 
which  was  granted  to  you  as  a  favor.  Indignation, 
at  the  prostration  of  Southern  rights,  and  Southern 

interests, — indignation  " 

The  Major's  black  servant,  Marc  Antony,  here 
entered  the  room. — 

"  Well,  Buck,"  —  said  his  master,  hastily, 
M  Where's  your  young  master  ?    Is  he  coming  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  Massa  James,  not  at  home,  sir.  A 
young  gentleman,  tell  a  me,  he  'parted  from 
Cambridge  five  hours  ago.  But  he  left  this 
'pistle  for  you,  sir." 

11  Give  it  to  me. — Left  Cambridge,  five  hours 
ago  !  Why,  what  does  the  young  scoundrel  mean 
by  such  conduct  ?  Here  have  I  been  expecting 
him, — waiting  for  him, — sitting  up  for  him,  and 
to  serve  me  in  this  way  !  S'blood  and  starvation  ! 
Grimstone,  see  what  he  says  in  his  note.  Buck, 
leave  the  room." 
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"  Here  are  but  two  linesj"  said  Mr.  Grimstone ; 
"  he  writes: — 

"  ■  DEAft  Uncle, 

*' '  A  matter  of  some  importance 
obliges  me  to  leave  Cambridge  for  a  few  hours. 
But  I  hope  to  be  back  in  time  to  sup  with  yo 

"  '  Your  most  affect,  nephew, 

'  James  Doolittle/  " 

u  A  matter  of  some  importance  !"  exclaimed  the 
Major.  66  The  young  scapegrace!  Here,  when  I  want 
to  employ  him  upon  an  errand  of  real  importance, 
to  absent  himself  upon  some  trifling, — sky-larking 
expedition,  which  I've  no  doubt  is  the  case.  'Tis 
too  bad, — too  bad  V9 

"  But,"  urged  Mr.  Grimstone,  "  did  Mr.  James 
know  the  cause  of  your  coming  to  Boston  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  did.  I  wrote  him  by  the  same 
post  that  I  wrote  to  you,  informing  him,  that  that 
villain,  Hopkins,  my  clerk,  had  fled,  carrying  away 
with  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  seve- 
ral valuable  papers;  and  that,  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  intended  to  make  his  way  through  Boston, 
to  St.  John's.  Now,  this  young  scamp  knows  the 
rascal's  person,  and  I  wanted  him  to  start  instantly 
for  Portland;  as  a  fellow,  answering  Hopkins's 
description,  took  his  passage  in  the  steam-boat  this 
afternoon,  from  that  place.  Nay,  I've  no  doubt  it 
was  Hopkins,  himself." 
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"  I  should  doubt  that,  my  dear  sir,  for  I  gave 
our  officers  a  full  description  of  the  man's  person, 
as  contained  in  your  letter;  and  the  officers  of 
Boston  are  very  active,  sharp-sighted,  ingeni- 
ous—" 

"  Ingenious  !"  shouted  the  irritable  Major ; 
"  pray  don't  make  one  sick  by  perpetually  buzzing 
that  word  in  my  ear.  Ingenious !  Yes,  you  Yan- 
kees are  mighty  ingenious.  It's  not  every  people 
who  can  make  cheeses,  and  nutmegs,  pepper,  and 
sealing-wax,  out  of  wood.  But,  by  the  way,  talk- 
ing of  your  ingenuity,  why  the  devil  can't  you 
invent  something  or  other,  to  keep  your  women's 
feet  in  proper  bounds ;  Ihaven't  seen  a  decent  foot 
since  I  have  been  in  Boston, — and  such  ancles? — 
Oh,  lord  !" 

w  The  gentlemen  of  Boston  are  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  ladies'  feet  and  ancles,  Colonel,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Grimstone,  simpering. 

"  Satisfied  !  Oh,  yes,  they'd  be  satisfied  with 
anything.  Why,  I  suppose  now,  you  think  this 
house  is  an  immortal  fine  place?" 

"  Well  then,  I  guess,  it's  generally  reckoned  to 
be  the  first  hotel  in  the  Union." 

"  The  first  hotel — umph  !  why,  it  may  be, 
taking  it  altogether;  but  they  keep  a  much  better 
table  at  Head's,  in  Philadelphia;  and  at  Gadsby's, 
in  Washington,  I  feel  a  good  deal  more  at  home. 
The  City  Hotel,  too,  and  two  or  three  others  in 
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New- York,  are  to  my  mind,  quite  equal  to  this  place, 
many  respects,  and  superior  to  it,  in  others." 
"Oh,  Major!  now  I  know  that  you  are  preju- 
diced. You  are  the  very  first  person  I  ever  met 
who  found  fault  with  anything  in  the  Tremont 
House." 

"  Found  fault !  I'll  find  fault,  sir,  how,  when, 
where,  and  as  often,  as  I  see  occasion,  without 
consulting  other  people  on  the  subject.  There's 
that  villainous  gong !  It  is  a  down-right  nuisance, 
sir,  and  ought  to  be  indicted  as  such, — waking  a 
person  out  of  his  sleep  two  hours  and  better  before 
his  time  !  S'blood  !  and  starv — But,  what  the 
devil's  that  ?" 

A  hammering  sort  of  noise  was  heard  below. 
Thump,  thump;  crash,  crash;  click,  click;  Bang  I 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  can  that  be  ?" 
cried  Mr.  Grimstone,  jumping  up,  and  looking  a 
little  alarmed. 

a  S'blood  !  and — give  me  my  hat  and  cane  !"— 
roared  the  Major,  in  a  terrible  passion.  "  Give  me 
my  hat  and  cane,  and  I'll  go  down  stairs  and  blow 
them  up  sky-high  !  To  set  carpenters  at  work,  at 
this  time  of  night,  indeed  !  (it  was  half  past  ele- 
ven.) Til  brain  the  ragamuffins  with  their  own 
hammers,  if  I  don't,  my  name  is  not  Jem  Doolittle." 

Ci  Softly,  my  dear  Colonel,"  urged  Mr.  Grim- 
stone,  following  the  Major.  "No  violence  I  en- 
treat— remember  you  are  not  at  the  South." 
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"  Not  at  the  South  !"  muttered  the  Major  to 
himself,  as  he  limped  down  stairs,  (the  Major,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  somewhat  gouty)  "  what  does  he 
mean  by  that  ?    The  poor,  miserable  ignoramus  !" 

"  The  Lord  deliver  me  !"  cried  Mr.  Grimstone, 
as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  passage  leading 
into  the  hall. — "  There's  a  man  on  horse-back,  in 
the  middle  of  the  vestibule  !  !" 

"  A  man  on  horse-back  ?  What,  has  the  fellow 
rode  up  the  steps  ?  Oh,  then  that  accounts  for 
the  noise  we  heard-— outrageous  !  Do  they  allow 
such  practices  here,  Mr.  Grimstone  ?" 

"  Surely  not;  the  man  must  be  out  of  his  head." 

"  Hallo !  you  sir,"  cried  the  equestrian  to  the 
Major,  "  Stir  your  stumps  ;  can't  ye  ?  Am  I  to  be 
kept  waiting  all  night  ?  Come,  hold  the  horse's 
head,  while  I  dismount." 

The  animal  at  that  moment  reared. 

"  Quiet,  quiet,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  horse- 
man (patting  the  horses  neck,)  "why  the  devil  don't 
you  hold  his  head  ?  he  is  frightened  at  the  lamps." 

u  Sir !"  cried  the  Major,  "  for  whom  d'ye  take 
me,  that  you  presume  to  address  me  in  that 
manner  ?" 

iC  Ha  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Major,"  resumed  the 
horseman,  "  I  did  not  regard  you  before.  I  heard 
footsteps,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  the  porter,  or 
one  of  the  waiters."    He  dismounted. — 

€t  What !"  cried  the  Major,  looking  hard  at  the 
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stranger,  "  Mr. — Mr.  Dashwall,  from  England,  I 
believe." 

"  Dashmore,  sir,  yes,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
introduced  to  you  this  morning,  by  my  friend 
Captain  Johnson.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  hollo- 
ing in  the  street  for  this  quarter- of-an-h our,  for 
somebody  to  come  and  take  the  horse,  and  as 
nobody  would  come,  and  I  had  no  mind  to  be  made 
a  sponge  of  (it  is  raining  cascades  and  cataracts,)  I 
rode  my  highflier  here,  up  the  steps,  into  the  hall." 

One  of  the  porters  now  appeared. — 

u  Here,  you  fellow — Zebedee — Nicodemus — 
what's  your  name  ?  take  the  gentleman's  horse  !" 
cried  the  Major. 

"  Horse,  sir  !" — exclaimed  the  porter,  (an  Irish- 
man, by  the  way,  very  lately  imported J  staring,  with 
alibis  eyes,  at  the  animal. — "Divil,  then, — 'tis  a 
rale  horse  !" 

"  Yes— don't  be  afraid  of  him.  Tie  him  up  d'ye 
hear  ?" 

"  Is  it  tie  him  up  ?" 

"  Aye,  haven't  ye  pegs  or  nails,  for  that  pur- 
pose ?" 

u  Musha,  then,  I  don't  spy  one — but  I  see — if 
yer  honor  likes,  I'll  shove  him  in  one  iv  the  parlors 
for  a  bit — till  he's  dried  hisself." 

"  There  !  Cousin  Grimstone,  didn't  I  tell  ye  ? 
Call  this  a  first-rate  hotel,  and  not  a  nail  in  the 
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vestibule  to  bang  a  gentleman's  borse  upon — well, 
I  never !" 

The  Major  burst  into  a  tremendous  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Englishman, 
the  porter,  and  two  or  three  other  persons,  who 
had  now  made  their  appearance. — 

Mr.  Grimstone  alone  preserved  his  gravity.  "  I 
guess,  sir,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Dashmore,  "you've  not 
been  long  from  the  Old-Country  ?" 

"  You  guess  right,  sir," — returned  the  English- 
man, still  laughing. 

"By  Jove! — I  like  your  freedom,"  said  the 
Major,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  Yankee,  now,  (leering  at 
Grimstone)  would  prefer  getting  wet  to  the  skin, 
rather  than  risk  his  neck,  by  riding  up  a  flight  of 
stairs — ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  A  thorough  Briton  !"  muttered  Mr.  Grimstone 
to  himself,  turning  up  the  passage,  "self-willed, 
arrogant,  presumptuous,  careless  of,  and  indiffe- 
rent to,  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  is  sojourning !" 

A  waiter,  who  had  but  recently  entered  the 
hall,  on  being  informed  of  the  adventure,  clapped 
his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  fairly  screamed  with 
laughter. 

"Well  done,  boy,"  cried  Major  Doolittle,  slap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder,  "  glad  to  see  you  have 
sense  and  independence  enough  to  enjoy  a  joke. 
There's  my  good  cousin  yonder,"  added  he,  in  a 
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whisper  to  Dashmore,. 66  who  is  sneaking  along  the 
passage,  will  go  and  report  this  all  over  town,  as 
the  greatest  outrage  against  propriety  ever  com- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  Boston.  But  come,  sir, 
there's  supper  laid,  up-stairs — will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  partake  of  it.  Come,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
glass  of  excellent  Madeira  into  the  bargain." 
Dashmore  accepted  the  invitation  with  thanks. 
"  I  would  ask  your  horse  up,"  said  the  Major, 
laughing,  "  but  the  poor  animal  would  not  thank 
me  for  the  invitation.  Jonas,  boy — or  somebody, 
see  that  he  is  taken  to  his  stable." 

In  less  than  a  minute,  the  three  gentlemen  were 
seated  in  No.  88.  The  Major  and  his  relative  by 
the  fire-side,  as  before;  the  Englishman  at  the 
supper- table. 

<c  Well,  sir,"  said  Major  Doolittle  to  the  new- 
comer, as  soon  as  that  gentleman  had  stowed  away 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  beef,  "  well,  sir, 
what  do  you  think  of  America?  But,  first,  I 
should  ask,  how  long  have  you  been  in  this 
country  ?" 

"  About  three  months. — Excellent  beef,  sir  !" 
"  Only  three  months  !   Oh  ! — Well,  how  do  you 
like  us?" 

"  I  like  you  well  enough,  and  should  like  you 
better,"  replied  Dashmore,  bluntly,  "if you  didn't 
stickle  so  much  upon,  and  make  such  a  fuss  about, 
trifles." 
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"  Trifles,  my  dear  sir  ! — what — " 

"  Yes.  Why,  a  fellow  can't  do  or  say  a  thing^ 
a  little  out  of  the  common  way,  without  its  being 
remarked  and  animadverted  upon.  Every  little 
thing  observed, — every  motion  watched, — every 
sentence  you  utter  reported  !  Talk  of  a  free 
country,  forsooth  !  Why  zounds  !  There  is  not 
a  village  in  England — and  an  English  village  is 
renowned  the  world  over,  for  tea-parties  and 
scandal — yet,  I  say,  there  is  not  a  village  in 
England,  where  I  should  not  feel  more  at  my  ease, 
— under  less  restraint, — infinitely  more  like  a 
free-man,  than  I  do  in  this  place." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  speaking  of  Boston,  are  you?" 
cried  the  Major,  whose  face  had  suddenly  become 
very,  very  red. 

"  Certainly,  I  have  hardly  been  any  where  else. 
Besides,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  people  be- 
longing to  your  other  States,  I  should  suppose  that 
matters  were  very  different  with  them.  But  these 
people — " 

*f  My  dear  sir,"  interrupted  the  Major,  fidgetting 
about  in  his  chair,  as  he  spoke, — "  don't  be  rash  in 
forming  opinions  of  us.  I  am  not  a  Yankee  my- 
self—but I  must  say,  that  the  people  of  New 
England — of  Massachusetts — of  Boston — of  Boston 
particularly,  sir,  are  a  highly  moral,  enterprising, 
industrious,  ingenious,  intelligent,  charitable, 
church-going  people.    Look  at  their  institutions, 
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sir  !  See,  how  nobly  they  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
Cape-de-Verd  Islands,  the  other  day.  Observe 
how  liberally  they  went  to  work,  when  the  Cholera 
was  announced  to  have  reached  our  shores. — Ob- 
serve— you  must  have  observed  with  what  decency, 
propriety,  order,  and  sobriety,  the  people  of  both 
sexes  demean  themselves." 

u  Yes — yes,  certainly.  I  like  the  women  much. 
Pity  'tis  they've  such  clumsy  feet,  and  thick 
ancles  !" 

,  "  Clumsy  feet !"  returned  Major  Doolittle,  <f  Oh> 
well — one  does  see  a  few,  here  and  there.  But 
you  are  mistaken,  if  you  think  that  such  is  the  case 
generally.  I  have  seen  some  remarkably  small 
feet,  since  I  have  been  here.  Yet  after  all,  who 
eares  about  their  feet  ?  The  ladies  of  Boston  are 
as  highly  accomplished, — as  intelligent,  amiable, 

lovely,  » 

"  Granted, — granted!"  rejoined  the  Englishman 
hastily.  64  I  tell  you,  I  like  them  exceedingly. 
But  I,  for  one,  must  say  that  /  do  care  about  their 
feet.  A  small  foot  and  a  neat  ancle,  are  excellent 
things  in  women.  May  I  trouble  you  to  pass  the 
bottle?" 

44  Certainly.    How  do  you  like  that  wine  ?" 

44  Hum,"  said  Dash  more,  taking  a  second  sip, 
which  he  suffered  to  rest  on  his  tongue  a  moment 
or  two  before  he  swallowed  it — "  pretty  fair." 

"  Pretty  fair  !"  exclaimed  Grimstone,  "  why 
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that's  the  Farquhar  wine  !  I  guess,  there's  nothing 
superior  to  it  in  the  country." 

"  Well,  I  am  no  judge  of  Madeira — that  I  con- 
fess ;"  said  Dashmore. 

"But  this  house,  sir? — this  hotel, — what  do 
you  think  of  it  ? — an  admirable  establishment, — 
eh,  sir  ?"  said  the  Major. 

"  Yes, — very  good." 

"  I  think  it  first  rate,"  cried  Major  Doolittle, 
showing,  both  by  his  tone  and  look,  that  Dash- 
more' s  answer  had  disappointed  him.  "  First-rate, 
sir  !  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  we  have  no 
hotel  in  the  United- States,  at  present,  equal  to 
it." 

"  I  guess," — observed  Mr.  Grimstone,  warmly, 
"  there's  no  house  superior  to  it  in  Europe." 

The  Englishman  looked  up,  and  smiled. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  to  the  Major,  "  this 
reminds  me  of  the  old  saying,  about  the  folly  of 
putting  in  a  word  between  man  and  wife.  This 
morning,  if  you  recollect,  when  we  were  standing 
on  the  steps,  (after  Captain  Johnson  had  intro- 
duced me  to  you)  I  heard  you  abuse,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  the  d  ed  Yankees,  as  you  called 

them." 

The  Major  stirred  the  fire  with  great  energy. 

"  You  seemed  particularly  annoyed  that  a  few 
words  you  had  uttered,  in  jest,  before  one  or  two 
persons,  should  have  reached  your  ears  again  from 
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a  dozen  different  quarters  ; — in  your  spleen,  per- 
haps, you  found  fault  with  the  feet  and  ancles  of 
every  lady  that  passed ; — you  even  expressed  your- 
self discontented  with,  and  disappointed  about, 
the  Tremont!" 

The  Major  whistled  and  made  a  wry  face. 
Cousin  Grimstone,  recollecting  what  had  so  re- 
cently passed  between  himself -and  the  Major  could 
not  help  grinning. 

Dashmore  laughed  and  proceeded. — "  It  is  so — 
you  can't  deny  it, — you,  Americans,  cannot  en- 
dure to  hear  from  a  foreigner  (by  the  way,  it  does 
sound  odd  to  an  Englishman,  to  be  called  a 
foreigner,  in  this  country,)  what  you  feel  your- 
selves privileged  to  express.  Nay,  you  are  inclined 
to  be  offended,  if  we  do  not  discover  beauties? 
where  you  feel  licensed  to  point  out  faults.  6  No 
man  shall  say  my  wife's  a  bit  of  a  vixen  but  my- 
self. /  may  sometimes  think,  that  her  nose  is  a 
little  too  much  turned  up,  but  if  you  say,  that  it  is 
a  down-right  pug  I'll  knock  you  down/  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha !" 

"  My — a — a — good  sir  !"  stammered  the  Major, 
yet  feeling  more  than  half  disposed  to  laugh,  too. 

"  And,  my  good  sir,"  resumed  Dashmore,  "  all 
I  want  to  say,  is  this,  that  though  I  admire  the 
feeling  which  prompts  you,  and  your  countrymen, 
in  general,  to  put  aside  all  sectional  partialities 
and  prejudices  when  any  part  of  your  vast  country 
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is  dispraised  by  a  foreigner,  and  to  stand  up  in  de- 
fence of  the  part  or  State  referred  to, — yet  I  wish 
you  would  endeavour  to  understand,  and  make 
some  allowance  for  us,  English  folks,  when  we 
come  among  you.  The  fact  is,  we  are  accustomed 
to  talk  so  freely  at  home ; — to  laugh  at  our  own 
follies,  and  the  follies  of  our  neighbours ;  to  rail 
and  grumble,  and,  like  all  grumblers,  to  say  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  feel;  that  it  does  seem  con- 
foundedly bard;  when  we  come  here,  amongst  our 
second  and  third  cousins,  that  they  will  make  no 
allowance  for  our  off-hand  manner  of  saying  things, 
—  for  our  peculiar  humor  and  disposition  to  quiz, 
and  make  fun.  Why,  if,  as  I  hope  and  expect, 
that  English  Comedy,  or  rather  American  Comedy, 
in  English 5  is,  by-and-bye,  to  " 

u  Make  fun!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  "make  fun! 
Why  then,  I  suppose  you  would  have  us  sit,  and 
smile,  and  applaud,  and  laugh,  at  the  funny  ac- 
counts given  by  that  beastly  Mrs.  Troll  ope,  con- 
cerning the  domestic  manners  of  the  Americans  ?" 

"I  was  not  exactly  referring  to  writers  upon  this 
country,"  returned  Dashmore — but,  as  to  that  'old 
woman's'  book — I  admit,  had  I  been  an  American, 
the  lying  title,  would  have  put  me  in  an  outrageous 
passion — for,  perhaps,  the  space  of  sixty  seconds. 
Now,  with  respect  to  England, — and,  after  all,  sir, 
there's  no  place  like  it,  upon  my  soul !  Nothing — 
nothing,  nothing  like  Old  England,  by  Heaven  !" 
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Tears  stood  in  the  Englishman's  eyes,  while,  in 
his  warmth,  he  struck  the  table  forcibly  with  his 
fist,  Mr.  Grimstone  muttered  (but  in  a  very  low 
tone,)  "  Umph  !" 

The  generous  Major  regarded  the  young  man 
with  an  approving  smile.  w  Well,  what  I  mean  to 
say," — resumed  Dashmore,  looking  down,  as  if 
ashamed  of  having  given  way  to,  what  bethought 
perhaps,  a  momentary  weakness;  (a  ridiculous 
prejudice  that,  which  prevents  a  man  from  crying 
a  little  now  and  then,  before  company.  Thus  de~ 
barring  himself  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures^ 
under  Heaven  !)  "  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that 
if  an  American  man  or  woman  had  written  such  a 
book  respecting  England,  in  the  same  spirit  of  un^ 
disguised  ill-will,  I —  " 

u  You  could  not  help  feeling,  for  the  moment, 
exceedingly  provoked.  Exactly.  That's  just  the 
case  with  us,"  cried  the  Major,  good-humoredly, 
"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  boy,  if  they  did  not,  in  re- 
ality, entertain  a  pretty  high  respect  for  each  other, 
neither  John  Bull,  nor  Brother  Jonathan,  would 
care  a  cent  for  the  opinions  or  reports  of  the 
other.  But,  hallo  1  there's  somebody  at  the 
door." 

"  Ha  !  Mr.  James  !  Well,  better  late  than 
never,"  exclaimed  Mi\Grimstone,  as  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  youth  entered  the  room. 

"  My  dear — dear  uncle  i"  said  ttae  latter,  ad- 
vancing, and  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  Major. 
h  5 
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u  Stand  back,  sir  !"  cried  Lis  uncle,  sternly;  "  Is 
this  the  way  you  evince  your  affection  ?  Is  this 
the  way  you — " 

Before,  however,  he  could  proceed  any  further 
in  the  lecture  he  intended  to  have  read  his 
nephew,  the  latter  had  exchanged  glances  with  the 
Englishman,  The  next  instant,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Grimstone,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Ma- 
jo^  the  two  young  men  clapped  their  hands,  and 
joined  in  a  shout  of  laughter,  that  threatened  to 
wake  every  sleeper  in  the  house  ! 

"  Od  zounds  !  s'blood  !  and  starvation  !"  uttered 
Major  Doolittle,  almost  breathless  with  rage, — 
and,  seizing  the  bottle,  it  is  more  than  probable 
he  would  have  flung  it  at  Dashmore's  head, — had 
not  his  nephew  hastily  taken  from  his  pocket  a 
parcel  of  papers,  deeds,  and  so  forth,  which  toge- 
ther with  an  old  black  leather  bill-case,  he  threw 
to  his  bewildered  uncle. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  There  they  are,  my  dear  sir," 
cried  James,  trying  to  subdue  his  fit  of  ill-timed 
merriment.  "  We  had  a  hard  chase  for  it, — but 
we  run  him  down,  at  last.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"A  glorious  chevy!"  said  the  Englishman. 
u  By  Jove,  the  finest  bit  of  sport  I  have  had,  since 
I  have  been  in  tins  country." 

"  Sport!  why?  what ?—  explain,  lads.  What 
do  you  mean  ?" 

44  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter,  my  dear 
uncle,  is  this,"  said  James.    tc  I  got  scent  of  your 
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runaway,  about  one  o'clock,  this  afternoon.  But, 
for  fear  that  I  might  be  mistaken,  I  forbore  to 
mention  what  I  had  heard,  in  my  note  to  you,  least 
your  expectations  should  be  too  highly  raised. 
Well,  I  set  out,  unaccompanied,  and  following  the 
trail  of  the  fugitive,  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
in  sight  of  him,  about  ten  miles  from  this  city. 
Hopkins  turned  his  head,  saw  and  recognised  me. 
Clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  which  appeared  to  be 
quite  fresh,  he  set  off  at  a  tremendous  pace.  I 
endeavoured  to  follow  his  example,  but  my  mare, 
(probably,  having  been  hardly  worked  before,  in 
the  morning,)  could  not  be  urged  to  mend  her 
pace.  At  last,  I  lost  sight  of  the  rascal, — and  at 
the  pace  he  was  going,  I  was  terribly  afraid  that 
he  would  fairly  escape  me.  For  about  half  a  mile, 
I  rode  on,  almost  out  of  hope;  when,  luckily,  I 
met  this  gentleman,  mounted,  and  on  his  return  to 
Boston.  I  recollected  having  seen  him  at  the 
Tremont,  and  made  bold  to  stop,  and  inquire  of 
him,  whether  he  had  seen  my  man.  *  Yes — cer- 
tainly,' returned  he ;  c  I  have  reason  to  recollect 
the  fellow — for  he  dashed  through  a  puddle  as  he 
passed  me,  jon  purpose,  I  believe,  and  nearly 
covered  one  side  of  me  with  mud  ! — .See  ! — 5 
pointing  to  his  trowsers,  &c.  i  Will  you  assist  me 
to  catch  him  ?'  said  I.  6  Catch  him  ?  How  !  what 
do  you  mean  ?  I  briefly  explained  the  particulars 
of  your  loss,  &c,  and  my  friend  here  entered  into 
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the  fun  of  the  thing,  as  he  called  it,  with  great 
glee.  The  idea  of  hunting  a  man  in  America, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  capital  joke.  Away  then, 
we  went — and  my  ally  being  much  better  mount- 
ed than  myself,  soon  left  me  far  behind. — " 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Englishman,  taking  up  the 
thread  of  the  story.  "  Thank  the  stars  !  I  was 
mounted  on  a  horse  that  could  leap  a  fence,  as  easily 
and  readily  as  he  would  mount  a  staircase!  As 
soon  as  the  runaway  caught  sight  of  me,  suspect- 
ing, no  doubt,  my  purpose,  he  dashed  over  a  brook, 
up  a  hill 5  into  a  sort  of  wood,  or  copse.  I  fol- 
lowed— (by  the  way,  tho,'  I  got  horribly  scratched 
by  the  bushes  and  brambles) — crash — crash  !  went 
the  trees.  6  Hark  !  forward  !'  cried  I — keeping 
the  rogue  still  in  my  eye.  And  thus  we  went — 
pell-mell — helter-skelter — over  fence,  wall,  ditch, 
and  brook, — uphill,  and  down  dale,  for  about  half 
a  mile  !  It  was  quite  a  steeple-chase,  by  the 
Lord;  I  had  only  two  falls — and  one  was  in  a 
trout-stream, — I  fell  plump  on  a  monstrous  fat 
trout — a  twelve  pounder,  by  Jove  !  But  I  could 
not  stay  to  enquire,  as  to  the  extent  of  damage  I 
had  done  him.  Well,  by  and  bye,  the  game  made  for 
the  road  again — I  was  now  nearly  up  with  him — a 
farm-yard  lay  immediately  before  us — he  dashed 
over  the  palings,  and  made  for  a  gate,  which  was 
unfastened,  on  the  opposite  side.  In  an  instant, 
I  was  at  his  horse's  heels  when  a  cursed  drove  of 
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pigs  dashed  in  between  us— down  went  my  nag — 
pitching  me  over  his  head,  upon  the  back  of  a  ple- 
thoric sow  !  The  obese  brute  uttered  a  fearful 
grunt,  her  legs  gave  way,  and  I  was  sent  sprawl- 
ing at  full  length  on  a  mud-heap.  On  looking  up? 
I  saw  I  was  in  for  the  brush  !  The  fox  I  had 
given  chase  to,  was  brought  to  a  stand- still— -fairly 
caught.  He  had  tumbled,  or  been  tossed  into  a 
sort  of  sheep-pen — or  fold,  of  some  description, 
and  lay  senseless  on  the  ground." 

"  In  a  few  minutes  after  that,"  said  James  Doo- 
little,  "  I  having  pursued  the  straight  road,  came 
up.  The  property, — or  the  greater  portion  of  it 
(as  I  believe,  you  will  find,)  was  recovered." 

66  And—  and  what  did  you  do  with  the  scoun- 
drel ?  What  became  of  him  ?"  inquired  the  Major. 

"  Oh  !  he  talked  about  his  wife  and  family,  and 
expressed  so  much  contrition  for  what  he  had 
done—" 

"  Contrition,  indeed  !"  interrupted  the  Major. 
"  Did  it  look  like  contrition,  his  giving  our  young 
friend  here  such  a  run  ?" 

"  That  was  the  very  thing,  my  dear  sir,  that 
saved  him.  Our  good  friend,  here,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fine  sport  he  had  afforded  him,  begged 
so  hard  for  the  fellow,  that  (though  much  against 
my  will)  I  was  constrained  to  let  him  go." 

The  Major  laughed  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
Englishman,    "  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you, 
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young  gentleman,  and,  therefore,  shall  not  scold 
you  very  much,  for  letting  the  rogue  escape. 
But—" 

"  Oh !  my  dear  sir,"  cried  the  Englishman, 
"  don't  say  a  word  more  about  it.  You  should 
never  think  of  hanging  such  a  reynard  as  that. 
He  was  much  too  fine  a  fellow  to  be  hunted  down 
by  lawyers  I    But,  I  must  be  off.    Good  night  !" 

"  Won't  you  take  another  glass  of  wine? — a 
little  bran dy-and- water,  instead?  No?  Well, 
then, — good  night !  I'll  give  you  a  license,  hence- 
forth, to  say  what  you  please  about  the  Yankees, 
only—" 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  should  be  a  d  ed  scamp, 

(that's  English)  if  I  did  not  proclaim,  wherever  I 
went,  that  I  had  met  some  good,  glorious,  noble 
fellows,  among  the  Yankees,  (short  time  as  I  have 
been  here).  In  future,  I  will  take  your  hint,  and 
think  a  second  or  two  before  I  speak" 

"  No— no  !    That's  a  thing  /  never  do  !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Well,  good  night,  to  all !" 

"  Good  night,  and  God  bless  you  !"  said  the 
Major.  "  And  now,  'tis  time  for  all  of  us  to  be  in 
bed.  James,  my  dear,  many  thanks; — you  have 
proved  yourself  a  good  boy.  There — bless  ye. — 
Cousin  Abraham,  come  to  me  at  eleven — no,  say 
half-past,  to-morrow, — and — perhaps — I  may  be 
able  to  do  what  you  require.    Good  night !" 
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-Here  I'll  sit  i' the  midst: 


Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. 

Shakespeare. 


SCENE  V. — BOSTON. — THE  PARLOR  IN  THE  TREMONT  HOUSE. 
Time  :— -10  o'clock,  P.M. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Hugh  Barnwell,  Mr.  Alexander 
Gaultiman,  Mr.  Louis  Longcope,  Captain  Tho- 
mas Parkenrath,  Signor  Conti,  Mr.  Henry 
Waring,  Mr.  Jonathan  Crump,  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew Nicks,  Mr.  Costard  Sly,  and  Defoe  Wal- 
singham,  sitting  round  a  table, — which  is  covered 
with  huge  jags  of  whiskey-punch  and  brandy- 
toddy, — innumerable  glasses,  and  an  immense  dish 
of  cigars.  Side-table  ornamented  with  various 
bottles,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, ,  the  majority  of 
them  having  their  chimney-tops  unplugged,  and 
their  basement  stories  surrounded  by  little  red 
ponds, — in  the  which  two  regiments  of  musquitoes 
are  swimming  for  their  lives.  Archy  in  waiting 
for  further  orders. 
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Crump. 

Gentlemen — chem !  Look  at  the  board,  and 
then  at  Archy.  He  lias  been  crying  "  What  d'ye 
lack  ?"  this  quarter-of-an-hour. 

Archy. 

What  d'ye  lack  ? — what  do  you  lack  ? 

Nicks. 
Archy  !— Bring  a  light ! 

\JEjxit  Archy.] 

Gaultiman. 

Well  —  I  don't  know  —  whiskey-punch  

( pausing  J  whiskey-punch  is  a  handsome  drink 
enough ;  —  but  toddy —  brandy-toddy  !  ( ano- 
ther pause.)  Well,  any  how,  I'll  stick  to  toddy, 
to-night.  Mr.  Barnwell — Longcope — gentlemen, 
what  shall  I  fill  for  you? 

Crump. 

Fill  for  yourself,  and  pass  round. 

[Reenter  Archy,  with  a  lighted  taper.'] 
Crump. 

Gentlemen,  the  messenger  at  the  Bar  is  among 
ye,  once  more.  Consider, — is  there  anything 
wanting  to  complete  your  happiness? 

Nicks,  (after  lighting  his  cigar  J 
Archy,  you  may  go  ! — 

[Exit  Archy.    A  general  illumination  of  cigars 
takes  place.'] 
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Barnwell. 

Well,  Mr.  Walsingham,  Pin  thinking  that  you 
may  make  yourself  pretty  comfortable  here ;  al- 
though, /?rehaps,  things  may  not  be  quite  like 
what  they  are  in  the  Old- Country,  eh?  What 
d'ye  say  ? 

Walsingham.  . 
Sir,  I  am  more  than  comfortable.  Who  could 
be  otherwise  at  the  Tremont  ?  What  said  Daniel 
O'Connell  of  this  house  ?  "  In  one  of  my  visions," 
exclaimed  that  eminent  orator,  "  I  have  fancied 
that  the  Tremont  originally  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Merrion-Square,  Dublin: — and,  having  been  lifted 
by  some  magic  influence,  from  that,  its  proper 
resting-place,  it  is  wafted,  like  the  Palace  of  Alad- 
din, through  the  air,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
finally  descended,  and  took  up  its  position  in  the 
enviable  neighbourhood  of  the  King's-Chapel, 
Boston  \9y    ( applause.) 

Caft.  Parkenrath. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !    See  also,  Clay  on  Ireland. 

LONGCOPE. 

O'Connell  is  a  capital  judge  of  public-houses. 
He  told  me  when  I  was  in  London,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  that  he  had  made  a  trial  of  several,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland  ; — and  that  the  worst  beef- 
stake  he  ever  saw  cooked  in  his  life,  was  at  Bel- 
lamy's Coffee-room,  adjoining  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons. — "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  was  as  tough  as  the 
heart  of  Stanley — the  biggest  enemy  ould  Ireland 
ever  had.  I  had  been  thrying  me  tongue  upon 
that  spalpeen  for  two  hours,  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  his  obdurate  soul — and 
feeling  mighty  hungry  and  agitated, — I  thought, 
whilst  he  was  making  his  speech  in  answer  to 
mine,  I  would  just  step  into  Bellamy's,  and  thry  my 
teeth  upon  a  rump-stake,  in  order  to  strengthen 
myself  for  the  reply  I  would  make  to  him.  By 
St.  Stephen !  man  alive,  I  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  have  masticated  the  left  wing  of  a  maho- 
gany-table !"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  By  the  way,  talk- 
ing of  O'Connell  

Gaultiman. 

Beg  your  pardon  Mr.  Longcope,  but — see  ! — I 
was  telling  Mr.  Barnwell,  just  now,  that  it  has 
lately  been  found  out,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  invention  of  mint- juleps  ; — but  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  could  not  recollect  the  third  syllable  of  the 
worthy  Inventor's  name. — I  now  remember — it 
was  one  Dr.  Ferdinando  Herbenjuce,  a  particular 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  accompanied 
Sir  Walter  to  America,  and  officiated  as  his  me- 
dical adviser. 

Sir  Walter  (it  would  seem)  was  afflicted,  while 
in  Virginia,  with  an  intolerable  thirst,  which 
troubled  him  exceedingly  of  a  morning;  and  the 
Doctor,  being  consulted  for  a  remedy,  prescribed 
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the  admirable  cordial,  before  mentioned.  The 
original  prescription,  in  the  Doctor's  hand-writing, 
(a  good,  bold,  legible  hand,  I  am  told  he  wrote,) 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard 
University. 

Barnwell. 

Well,  he  was  a  fine  fellow  that  Dr.  Herbenjuce, 
and  as  much  deserved  to  have  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  his  memory,  as  the  great  Harvey; — for  if 
the  one  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  other  invented  the  finest  remedy  in  the  known 
world,  to  quicken  or  restore  its  circulation,  if 
stopped,  or  stagnated — after  dinner  ! 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
A  mint-julep  should  be  taken  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning :  that  is,  the  moment  you  open  your 
eyes.    It  should  be  lifted  to  your  mouth  by  a 
friendly  pair  of  hands,  and  suffered  to  descend 
your  throat,  in  drops  of  about  the  size  of  small 
hail-stones.    You  yourself,  must  remain  perfectly 
quiet;  attending  only,  between  the  gulps,  to  the 
potion's  progress.    Each  drop,  you  will  perceive, 
as  it  descends,  glides  off  into  a  separate  channel ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  you  have  emptied  the  jug, 
every  part  of  your  body  has  received  its  due  share 
of  the  invigorating  draught. — Your  fingers  blush 
at  the  novelty  of  their  sensation, — your  toes  trem- 
ble with  ecstacy, — and  every  individual  hair  of 
your  head  flutters  with  delight ! 
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Nicks. 

That  is  a  fact 

Longcope. 
Talking  of  O'Connell,— 

Crump. 

Mr.  Waring, — have  you  tasted  any  of  our  mint- 
juleps?  If — ay,  how  do  you  like  them? 

Waring. 

They  might  be  drinkable,  if  the  mint  were 
discarded.  There  is  a  great  deal,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thing.  The  first  time  I  cast  my  eyes 
upon  the  rummer  containing  this  much  praised 
potion,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  some  three  or  four 
sprigs  of  sweet-briar,  (or  some  other  sprigs,  with 
leaves  to  them,)  preserved  in  water,  dirty  water  ! 
— as  our  young  ladies,  in  England,  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  with  those  fragrant  slips,  which 
some  tender  swain  has  torn  from  the  bushes  (and 
scratched  his  fingers,  no  doubt,  in  so  doing)  to 
present  to  them.  Besides,  one  has  to  dip  so  deep 
into  the  glass,  to  get  at  the  suctionable  stuff; — 
and  the  mint  interferes  so  confounded  with  your 
nose ! 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
That  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  being  furnish- 
ed with  an  over  allowance  of  nose.  A  man,  with 
a  nose  of  the  common  dimensions,  and  who  knows 
how  to  steer  it  properly,  can  easily  keep  clear  of 
what  you  think  the  impertinent  matter. 
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Barnwell. 

Ah,  well  !  wait  a  bit,  Mr.  Waring ; — and  take 
my  word  for  it5  you'll  alter  your  mind.  I  have 
known  several  Englishmen,  who  at  first,  did  not 
over  and  above  relish  them ;  but,  after  a  short 
time,  they  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mrs. 
Trollope,  viz.:  that  there  is  no  drink  in  Europe, 
comparable  with  mint-juleps  I  that  gin-cock-tail 
(also  purely  American)  is  nearly  as  delicious. 

NlCIvE. 

The  Trollope  is  a  tolerable  good  judge  of  drinks, 
any  how.  Gentlemen — Basil  Hall  drank  nothing 
but  water  ! ! 

Walsingham. 
Doubtless,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Temperance  Society. 

Barnwell. 

No,  sir,  he  did  his  best  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  it.  He  disapproved  of  its  constitution.  He 
argued  that  it  was  impossible  it  could  stand : — 
inasmuch,  as  the  experience  of  ages  showed  that  its 
regulations  were  incompatible  with  the  thirsty,  and 
spirit-bibbing  propensities  of  mankind*  He  said,  it 
was  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  mere  act  of 
subscribing  to  certain  resolutions  on  paper,  could 
or  would,  operate  as  a  check  upon  men,  who  had 
beau  all  their  lives  pouring  liquid-fire  down  their 
throats,  and  whose  stomachs  would  necessarily, 
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catch  their  deaths  of  cold,  when  that  fire  was 
withdrawn. 

He  predicted,  that  the  thing  would  fall  to 
pieces,  (as  all  such  tyrannies  over  the  appetite 
must  do,)  in  a  very  few  years.  He  instanced  the 
frequent  violations  of  the  monastic  vow,  by  the 
monks  of  old,  as  a  case  in  point.  Still,  he  thought, 
that  some  vitality  might  be  kept  in  the  Institution, 
provided  the  Directors  would  take  his  advice, 
and  adopt  certain  resolutions,  which  he  would 
propose.  I  believe,  however,  the  Society,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Nicks. 

Well,  I  must  say,  I  antipathise  all  water- 
drinkers. 

Crump. 

So  do  I. 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 

And  I. 

Walsingham. 
So  do  not  I.    The  Ladies  are  all  water-drinkers. 

Barnwell. 
For  "  are" — read  "  should  be" 

Gaultiman. 

I  shall  read  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, —  I 
love  the  dear  souls  too  well,  to  debar  them  from 
any  of  their  little  creature-comforts.  A  girl  of 
spirit  is  always  fond  of  her  glass.  'Tis  only 
prudes  who  drink  milk-and-water. 
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CaI'T.  Parkenrath. 
A  Lady  should  breakfast  upon  rose-leaves  and 
dew; — dine  upon  wafers  and  honey- water; — and 
sup  upon  nightingales'  throats,  (reduced  of  course, 
to  a  fine  powder,)  and  violets'-juice.- — She  should 
be  dressed  in  a  stuff  made  of  gossamer-threads; — 
her  girdle  should  consist  of  butterflics'-wings ; — 
and  her  sandals  made  of  the  down  reaped  from  a 
boy's  cheeks! — Her  voice  should  be  like  a  lark's 
whisper — sweet — clear — and  soft; — her  eyes  like 
two  little  skies,  with  stars  in  them; — those  stars, 
the  blest  abodes  of  modesty  and  love. — Her  lips 
should  wear  a  smile  of  6  good-will  towards  Men.9 
— Her  step  should  be  so  light,  that  though  she 
trod  upon  locusts  and  grasshoppers  innumerable, 
not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  injured. — She 
should  write  nothing  but  poetry,  and  talk  of  no- 
thing but  her  dreams  !  ! 

{Loud  Cheers.'] 

Gaultiman. 

Oh,  ay !  that  may  be  all  very  well, — and  very 
fine, — but  it  passes  my  huckleberry  !  Give  me  a 
woman  of  good — fresh — honest  flesh  and  blood. — 
A  woman,  sir,  that  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed,  to 
make  use  of  her  teeth,  when  a  handsome  beef-stake 
is  set  before  her. — As  for  her  dress,  she  may  wear 
what  gown  she  pleases,  for  me,  provided  she  don't 
cover  her  neck — for  that  looks  suspicious. — And  for 
her  looks  (supposing  she  is  pretty),  a  little  sauci- 
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ness  about  the  eyes,  nose,  and  lips,  is  the  thing,  T 
like  most  to  see. — A  sort  of  come-kiss-me-if-you-dare 
expression  —  (you  know  what  I  mean).  —  She 
should  walk  firmly  and  briskly,  as  if  prepared  for 
action ; — and  talk  about  love  and  ghost-stories, — 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron. — She  should 
sing  all  Moore's  Melodies ;  have  a  proper  stock  of 
words  to  scold  the  cook  with,  if  necessary; — and 
cultivate  her  nails,  to  protect  herself  from  rude- 
ness.— She  should  be  able  to  mend  my  stockings — 
and  make  a  pudding. — She  shouldn't  be  ashamed  to 
laugh  heartily  at  a  good  joke. — And  I  should  like 
her  all  the  better,  if  she  screamed  out  lustily,  at 
the  sight  of  a  mouse  or  a  spider, — for  that  is  so 
charmingly  feminine  ! — She  should  be  fond  of  a 
cat,  and  keep  two  or  three  Canary  birds.    In  a 
word,  she  should  be  all  over  sprightliness  ! 

Parkenrath. 
Ha  !  ha  !  well  said,  Aleck  ! 

Nicks. 

Though  I  am  but  a  little  man  myself,  I  love 
to  look  upon  a  tall  woman.  I  don't  mean  one  that 
is  lean. 

Crump. 

For  my  part>  I  like  plain  women  best, — they  are 
always  so  amiable. 

Waring. 

Well,  give  me  a  small  foot,  and  a  well-turned 
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ancle,  and  I'll  forgive  the  possessor  twenty  de- 
fects in  her  visage, — provided  only,  that  she 
don't  squint ! 

LONGCOPB. 

Revenons  a  nos  Moutons, — we  were  talking  of  

Walsingham. 
Cherry  cheeks,  small  lily-white  hands,  sloe- 
black  eyes,  flowing  locks,  and  a  dapper  shape,  for 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  being  particular ; 
for  it  is  my  fixed  opinion,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  world,  as  an  ugly  wo- 
man.   At  least,  /  have  never  seen  one  ! 

Nicks. 

Oh  !  jemini ! 

Crump. 

Defend  us  from  the  Africans  !  Mercy,  Isabella ! 

[Roars  of  Laughter.] 
Conti. 

I  love  dem  all — from  de  litel  shilde,  to  de  ver 
old  woman  !  {Continued  Laughter.'] 

Walsingham. 
Old,  sir !  a  woman  is  never  old  ! 

Conti. 

Dat  is  true — ha !  ha  !  Oh  !  oh  !— 6  O  sans  les 
femmes,  les  deux  Extremites  de  la  vie  seroient  sans 
secours,  et  le  Milieu  sans  plaisir.9 

All.    ( rising  simultaneously.) 

"  Here's  a  health  to  the  Ladies !  God  bless 
them  r    Hurrah  ! 

i  2 
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Barnwell. 

Mr.  Waring,  after  that,  you  must  favor  us 
with  a  song. 

I  Waring  sings  66  Here's  a  health  to  the  Ladies,  God 
bless  them  /"  amidst  thunders  of  applause,~] 

Crump. 

Mr.  Walsingham,  do  they  smoke  in  England? 

Walsingham. 
Yes,  sir, — and  spit ! 

LONGCOPE. 

Psho ! 

Waring. 

Carpets,  however,  are  held  sacred. 

Barnwell. 

Well,  I  see  the  American  Chesterfield  has  taken 
the  matter  up ;  and  the  race  of  spitters-on -carpets, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  soon  become  extinct.  The 
commission  of  this  offence  against  good  manners, 
has  become  so  familiarised  to  people  by  custom, 
that  it  is  looked  upon  with  indifference — certainly, 
without  disgust.  I  mean,  in  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  steamboats ; — for  in  the  private-houses 
of  gentlemen,  the  perpetrator  of  such  an  act  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  monster. 

Caft.  Parkenrath. 

Man  is  decidedly  a  spitting-animal — so  is  the 
philosophic  toad — and  nature  has  given  the  latter 
a  carpet,  upon  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  spit,  at 
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pleasure ;  without  being  called  to  account,  by  his 
brother-reptiles,  for  his  ungentletoadlike  conduct. 
Toads  are  happier  creatures  than  Men  ! 

LoNGCOPE, 

One  would  suppose,  however,  from  the  noise 
that  has  been  made  about  it,  that  the  Americans 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  who  were 
guilty  of  such  mal -practices ;  whereas,  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact.  Prince  Puckler  Muscau  com- 
plains bitterly,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  throw 
the  contents  of  his  mouth  about  the  rooms,  in 
England; — which  plainly  shows,  he  had  indulged 
in  that  habit,  not  only  in  his  own  house,  but  in 
the  houses  of  his  friends  in  Germany.  I  have 
seen  both  French  and  German  actors, — ay,  and 
actresses,  too! — spit  abundantly,  while  cm  the 
stage. 

Walsingham, 

Talma  used  to  expectorate,  like  a  tiger-cat, 
when  he  got  into  a  passion.  But  this  is  a  subject, 
at  all  times,  to  be  eschewed.  So  as  Lord 
Brougham  said  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  when 
they  were  nearly  squabbling,  on  the  subject  of 
the  *  Beer  Bill,' — "  Let  us  toss  off  that  pot,  and 
call   for  another." 


Crump. 
ghalllring  the  bell? 
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Nicks. 

No,  as  yet,  the  jugs  are  more  than  half-full, — 
"  High  decks,  built  at  Boston,  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, well  found  in  rigging,  &c." 

[ A  loud  Laugh.'] 

Barnwell. 

That  Lord  Brougham  is  a  great  man,  Mr. 
Walsingham. 

Gaultiman. 
So  is  Daniel  Webster. 

Long  cope. 
So  is  Henry  Clay. 

Barnwell. 
Well,  so  is  William  Wirt. 

Crump. 

And  so  is  Andrew  Jackson. 

Nicks,  (in  a  whisper  J 
And  so  is  Tom  Hagar. 

[_A  growl  from  Gaultiman,  followed  by  a  chuckle 
from  Crump.] 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
And  so  is  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Sly. 

And  so  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Walsingham. 
Yet  there  was  one  greater  than  all  these. — 
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Need  I  name  him  ?    The  honored  ef  all  nations 
— the  best  of  patriots  and  rulers — 

 The  NOBLEST  MAN 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times, 

Washington  ! 
[A  general  silence  — for  two-minutes- ancl-a-half.'] 
Waring. 

Well,  /  shall  always  think  Bonaparte  was  the 
greatest  creature  that  ever  existed. 

Crump. 

He  was   our  President's  model,  in  war.  The 
General  told  Joseph  so,  the  other  day, 
Nicks. 

Ay,  ay  ! — Old  Hickory  can  go  it,  when  he's 
a  mind. 

Walsingham. 

By  the  way,  6  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts ' 
has  a  magnificent  head. 

Capt.  Parkenrath, 

He  is — yes — he  is  a  giant — a  prodigious  person 
certainly  !  —  a  great  —  a  capital  double-u  ! 
Oh,  it  is  worth  travelling  a  thousand  miles,  to  see 
him  act  as  executioner,  on  some  unlucky  wight, 
who  has  crossed,  him  in  argument.  He  would 
look  many  men  dead.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  lion 
stare  at  a  goat  ? — If  you  have  not,  still  you  will 
be  jible  to  understand^  how  he,  with  the  beard. 
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would  funk)  on  encountering  the  gaze  of  the 
4  maned  monarch. *  Webster  is  decidedly  a  great 
man.    His  brains  must  weigh  many  pounds. 

Crump* 

I  knew  a  man  of  some  repute,  whose  brain,  (it 
was  so  singular  that  I  can't  use  the  plural,)  when 
they  came  to  open  his  head,  after  his  decease, 
did  not  cover  a  quarter-dollar  bit ! 

Barnwell. 

Daniel  Webster^s  words  are  always  in  their 
right  places. 

Nicks. 

He  has  an  almighty  smashing  tongue  in  his 
head  ; — that's  certain.  I  think  even  Brougham 
would  have  no  chance  with  him. 

Gaultiman\ 

Longcope,  did  you  hear  Henry  Brougham,  when 
you  were  in  England  ? 

Lpngcope. 

Oh,  ay,  a  thousand  times— in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament — in  Court,  and  out  of  Court — at  the 
Bar,  and  on  the  Bench; — and  I  firmly  believe, 
there  never  lived  the  man  yet,  who  was  capable  of 
getting  through  so  much  mental  labor,  in  the 
course  of  fouivand-twenty  hours,  as  Henry  Broug-* 
ham.  Look  at  him  when  at  the  Bar.  As  you  pass 
the  robing-room,  in  the  morning,  you  catch  a 
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glimpse  of  a  gentleman,  seated  at  a  table,  surround- 
ed by  gowns  and  wigs. —  (himself  as  yet  unwigged 
and  ungowned) — writing,  as  if  a  swallow  were 
guiding  his  pen.  "  Who  is  that  ?"  you  inquire  of 
your  friend,  the  junior  barrister,  who  is  showing 
you  the  lions  of  Westminster  Hall.  "  Oh,  Broug- 
ham, finishing  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh,  I 
suppose."  You  go  into  Court, — a  cause  is  called 
on,  in  which  Mr.  B.  is  engaged  for  the  Defence, — 
a  slight  bustle  in  the  Court  proclaims  the  great 
man's  approach; — he  takes  his  seat,  and  Sir  James 
Scarlett  opens  the  case, for  the  Plaintiff.  Brougham 
snatches  up  a  pen,  and  commences  writing.  You 
suppose  that  he  is  taking  notes, — no  such  thing. — 
His  brief  is  before  him,  certainly;  but  you  will 
perceive  he  is  writing  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 
A  printer's  devil  is  waiting  for  more  copy  of  an 
article,  which  Brougham  has  undertaken  to  write 
for  "  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge" (of  which  Society,  you  know,  he  is  the 
President.}  The  first  witness  is  called  to  prove 
the  Plaintiff's  case*  Still  Brougham  continues 
writing.  Presently,  Scarlett  sits  down.  Broug- 
ham hands  a  closely  written  sheet  to  the  printer^ 
devil — rises,  and  addresses  the  witness.  u  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Tompkins,  but  I  trust,  you  will 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  making  your  acquaintance 
before  you  depart.  My  learned  friend  has  hitherto 
\  5 
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engrossed  the  whole  of  your  conversation.  Permit 
me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

Nicks. 

Too  d  ed  civil,  by  half. 

LONGCOFE. 

All  this  is  uttered  in  so  mild  a  tone,  and  with  so 
much  suavity  of  manner,  that  the  crowd  begin  to 
think  that  Mister  Brougham  is  not  so  terrible  a 
fellow  after  all.  The  cross-examination  proceeds ; 
— the  witness  is  evidently  a  shrewd  fellow, — more 
knave  than  fool,— -and  completely  on  his  guard. 
The  spectators  begin  to  chuckle,  sympathizing  (as 
they  generally  do,)  with  a  clever  witness,  when 
under  the  harrow  of  cross-examination.  Mr. 
Tompkins  becomes  impudent, — Brougham  laughs 
—  (no — he  seldom  laughs — it  is  but  a  smile)— -and 
expresses  his  delight  at  finding  Mr.  T.  has  so  much 
wit.  The  confident  Mr.  Tompkins  is  thrown  off 
his  guard.  His  answers  are  less  studied,  and  more 
witty.  That  wit  is  a  dangerous  thing.  He  lets 
fall  a  word  too  much.  Unconscious  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins !  he  presently  finds,  as  Mirabeau  once  said, 
"  words  are  [terrible]  things."  That  one  word  has 
undone  him.  You  see  the  smile  of  triumph  curl 
on  the  advocate's  lip  ; —for  the  first  time,  he  be- 
gins to  apply  the  whip.  Unhappy  Mr.  Tompkins 
is  done  for  !  Too  late  he  discovers  the  blunder  he 
has  made; — his  terror  deprives  him  of  self-posses- 
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sioii-— he  is  ready  to  faint,  "  Poor  witness  !  won- 
derful Mr.  Brougham  !"  cry  the  bystanders.  The 
former  is,  at  length,  disposed  of,  and  suffered  to 
leave  the  witness  box,  (almost  in  a  dying  state,) 
and  Brougham  resumes  his  seat,  again,  to  write, 
— rising,  however,  occasionally,  to  put  a  question 
to  the  other  witnesses. 

Crump. 

Daniel  Webster  is  equally  great  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness. 

LONGCOPE. 

No  doubt— no  doubt.  At  last  the  Plan  tiff's  case 
is  concluded;  and  Brougham  rises  to  address  the 
Jury  for  the  Defendant.  In  five  minut&s,  the  Court 
is  in  a  roar,— Copley  stoops  his  head  to  hide  his 
merriment, — Little  John  Williams  snorts  like  a 
racing  pony,  —  Pollock  smiles, — and  Gurney 
grins  outright.  Even  Lord  Tenderden  is  obliged 
to  hold  his  sides  ! — Scarlett  alone  fidgets  and  fumes 
as  if  he  was  sitting  on  red  hot  needles.  The  Jury 
are  already  satisfied; — they  do  not  require  the 
Judge  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  Verdict  for  the 
Defendant. 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
And  Tompkins — dies  outright ! 

LONGCOPE. 

While  tli£  Clerk  is  calling  on  the  next  cause, 
somebody  whispers  Brougham,  and  he  goes  out. 
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Curiosity  tempts  you  to  follow  him  into  the  great 
Hall.  A  call  is  heard  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  Mr.  Brougham, — a  motion  is  about  to  be  made, 
which  he  is  retained  to  support. — In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  presents  himself  before  that  great  breath- 
ing Magazine  of  Precedents,  and  law  dictionary, 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  The  subject  is  one 
which  has  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Bar  and 
the  Public  for  weeks,  and  the  Court  is  crowded,  to 
see  how  the  common-lawyer  y  Brougham,  will  acquit 
himself  in  Chancery.  The  Chancellor  stares  at 
his  knowledge  of  precedents  and  cases  ; — and  little 
Rose, — the  wag  of  the  Chancery  Court, — whispers 
that  he  (old  Bags)  will  certainly  be  made  to  doubt, 
by  so  redoubtable  a  champion.  But  presently, 
leaving  the  books — the  advocate  applies  himself 
more  particularly  to  his  client's  case  ;  —  comments 
on  the  evidence, — lashes  the  witnesses, — upsets 
the  arguments  of  the  opposing  counsel — and, 
warming  with  his  subjects,  pours  forth  such  a 
torrent  of  eloquence,  that  the  venerable  Judge— 
bursts  into  tears  ! 

Waring. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  draw 
water  from  that  cistern. 

Walsingham. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  boy.  Lord  Eldon 
was  seldom  moved  to  tears  but  by  his  own  elo- 
quence.   He  would  frequently  listen  to  the  most 
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pathetic  speeches,  and  remain  as  dry-eyed  as  an 
odd-tempered  tradesman,  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  say  "  no"  to  an  appealing  debtor.  But 
let  him  commence  a  speed)  upon  his  own  long 
services,— the  I-don't-know-how-many  years  pass- 
ed in  dispensing  doses  of  equity  to  the  British 
public, — then  allude  to  the  detestable  ingratitude 
ofilmt  public,  as  shown  in  the  newspapers — ("  the 
whips  and  scorns  of  the  Times,  &c")  and  his  falter- 
ing voice  would  announce  the  coming  shower. 
He  worked  himself  up  into  an  enthusiastic  fit  of 
admiration  of  himself — then  dwelt  upon  the  de- 
tractions of  his  enemies — and,  finally,  wept  to 
think  that  such  excellence  should  be  so  abused,  and 
pecked  at !  ! 

Waring. 

Yet,  after  all,  Old  Bags  is  a  great  lawyer,  and  a 
good  fellow.  I  love  him  for  his  ' 6  one  cheer  more!" 
— his  devotion  to  field  sports — his  love  of  turbot 
and  oyster-sauce — his  gallant  attention,  in  public, 
to  his  old  Wife.  Depend  on  it,  one  Lord  Eldoti  is 
worth  fifty  Broughams.  Lord  Eldon  is  a  sound 
tory.  Brougham  may  pass  for  a  sound  whig  with 
some  people, — yet  many  of  his  own  party  believe 
him  to  be  rotten  at  the  core. 

Walsingham. 
Lord  Eldon's  greatest  defect  was  that  he  never 
could  assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  a  proposition,  at 
once.    He  could  not  be  brought  to  say  "  ay"  or 
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"nay" — "  it  is  so"  or  "  it  is  not  so"  till  the  end  of 
several  months.  Thus  after  a  case  had  been  argued 
before  him,  all  you  could  get  from  the  old  gentle- 
man was,  "  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
— certain  doubts  had  occurred  to  him, — he  should 
like  to  have  the  matter  re-argued"  Then  came 
another  flock  of  doubts.  "  He  must  take  time  to 
consider."  Six  months  would  elapse — and  when 
pressed  for  his  judgment  "  he  had  a  very  distinct 
recollection  of  the  case,  but  there  were  some  points, 
upon  which  he  should  like  to  hear  (precisely  on 
the  '  one  cheer  more!  principle)  the  arguments  of 
Counsel — (if  not  giving  them  too  much  trouble) 
once  more"  The  case  was  accordingly  re-heard — ■ 
"  and  then,"  quo'  he — "  I  will  take  all  the  papers 
home,  for  I  have  still  some  doubts"  and — and  so 
forth — and  so  forth  ! — 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
An  admirable  disciple  of  old  Pyrrho,  of  Elis  ! 

LoNGCOFE. 

Do  you  reccollect5  Mr.  Walsingham,  a  report  of 
a  case,  by  little  Rose,  which  appeared  in  some  of 
the  English  papers.  It  is  headed,  I  think,  Niles 
vs.  Styles — and  went  somehow  thus  :- — 

Mr.  Leech  made  a  speech,  impressive,  clear,  and  strong ; 
Mr.  Hart,  on  the  other  part,  was  tedious,  dull,  and  long ; 
Mr.  Home  then  went  on,  with  much  he  might  have  left  out ; 
Mr.  Bill  spoke  so  well— that  the  Chancellor  said — '  I  doubt.' 
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But  to  return  to  Brougham  : — from  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  you  might,  if  you  liked,  follow  him 
into  the  Common  Pleas.  See  him  demolish  learned 
Sergeants  like  so  many  puppets.  Though,  by  the 
way,  they  have  had,  and  still  have,  some  pretty 
smart  fellows  in  that  Court.  Pell,  and  Vaughan, 
(since  promoted,  I  see)  and  Taddy,  and  Spankie 
— and — 

Capt.  Park  en  rath. 
There  is  one  Sergeant  Bumpus  among  them, 
who,  I  think,  must  be  a  rare  fellow,  from  his  name 
alone. — Bumpus  !  good  ! — Bumpus  is  a  good  name. 

LONGCOPE. 

Afterwards,  you  steal  into  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Wynford  is  sitting  to  hear  Scotch  appeals  : — 
and  lo  !  there — at  the  Bar,  stands  Brougham,  brief 
in  hand,  arguing  the  appellant's  case.  Scotch  law, 
you  know,  is  about  as  dry  as  Scotch  snuff ; — not 
even  a  Brougham  can  give  you  a  relish  for  it, — 
so,  starting  off,  you  make  your  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Gaultiman. 

Well,  it  is  impossible  that  your  man  can  be  in 
two  places  at  once; — so,  having  left  him  in  t'other 
House — 

Longcope. 

Nay,  a  little  patience  if  you  please.  By  the 
time  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  and 
the  business  of  the  day  commences,  you  will  see 
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Henry  Brougham  in  his  place,  and  then,  sir, — but 
I  will  not  describe  what  you,  no  doubt,  have  read, 
or  heard  already.  Suffice  it,  that  /  heard  him 
make  no  less  than  three  different  speeches,  on 
three  different  subjects,  in  one  night. — Two,  in 
reply  to  Cannings — one-^ 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
Enough, — the  House  is  up, — now,  put  him  to 
bed. 

LONGCOPE. 

No,  I  won't;  for  though  I  lost  sight  of  him  for 
the  day — the  next  morning's  newspapers  informed 
me,  that  the  Anniversary  dinner  of  the  Literary 
Fund  Society,  was  held  the  previous  evening,  at 
Freemason's  Tavern,  on  which  occasion  Mr. 
Brougham  took  the  chair! 

Crump. 

An  excellent  place  for  Iiim,  after  having  gone 
through  so  much  work. 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
His  activity  is  now  accounted  for.  Here  was 
the  reward  for  all  his  labours  !  Much  talking  im- 
proves the  lungs,  and  strengthens  the  appetite. 
No  man  knows  that  fact  better  than  Lord  Broug- 
ham.   Lord  Brougham  is  a  wise  man. 

LONGCOPE. 

But  consider  the  situation  of  Chairman. — By 
Jove!  it  is  no  sinecure ;  and  when  you  see  that  he 
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made  a  speech,  explaining  the  nature  and  objects 
of  the  Institution,  (which  speech  takes  up  a  column 
and  a  half  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,) — that  he 
afterwards  proposed  the  health  of  this  learned 
person,  and  that  eminent  poet; — that  he  returned 
thanks,  when  his  own  health  was  given,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  wit  and  humour,  &c,  &c, — 
and  that — 

Nicks. 

I  say — well  then,  what  time  could  he  have  to 
read  his  briefs  ? 

LONGCOPE. 

Time — sir?  Bead — sir?  He  reads  with  his 
fingers,  to  be  sure. 

Crump. 

Psho! 

Nicks, 

Eh  !  come  now  ! 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 

See  BosweWs  Life  &f  Johnson.  All  great  men, 
my  dear  Mr.  Nicks,  read  with  their  fingers. 
Thomas  Jefferson  turned  over  two  pages  at  once. 
He  could  touch  the  sense  out  of  a  book,  in  a  few 
minutes,  Daniel  Webster  runs  his  thumb-nail  down 
the  margin  of  his  brief,  and  lo !  he  has  got  the 
whole  of  the  sheet  by  heart.  Judge  Marshall  (a 
man  of  the  third  story,)  touches  the  full  stops 
tenderly,  with  his  little  finger,  (as  if  he  were  pick- 
ing up  crumbs) — taps  his  forehead  gently,  and 
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presto  !  the  contents  of  the  book  are  safely  lodged 
in  his  brain. 

( Cheers  and  laughter,) 
Nicks. 

Two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four.  Two 
ones,  according  to  the  rule  of  matrimony,  make 
but  one;  consequently,  by  the  same  rule,  four 
units,  or  two  couples,  make  but  two. 

Gaultiman. 

Poh  !  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?  By-the- 
bye,  the  cholera,  thank  God !  has  left  New- York. 

Barnwell. 

Mr.  Gaultiman,  

Waring. 

From  the  recent  visitation  you  should  learn  to 
be  more  humanely  disposed  towards  the  Insect 
creation.  Flies,  musquitoes,  moths,  caterpillars, 
and  all  sorts  of  insects,  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
They  are  the  air  scavengers  appointed  by  nature  : 
the  legitimate  purifiers  of  the  atmosphere. 

{Enter  Mr.  McClure.] 
Barnwell. 

Aha  !  Mr.  McClure.  We  are  very  glad  to  see 
you — u  Sit  down,  and  drink — and  welcome  to  our 
table." 

McClure. 

Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here  !  No 
matter  ! — As  they  taught  me  to  say  at  Glasgow,  in 
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Auld  Scotland — Vir  bonus  est  quis  !  Who  is  a 
good  fellow?  He  who  respects  the  decrees  of  the 
chairman,  drinks  about,  and  pays  his  share  of  the 
reckoning.  ( Sits  and  helps  himself  to  a  rummer 
of  toddy,  tyc.J 

{Enter  Fenwick  and  M.  Ragusan."] 

CONTI. 

Aha!  Monsieur  Ragusan,  how-ty-doo? 

Ragusan. 

Ver  good,  I  tank  you — Messieurs, — gentlemens, 
(Mr.  Fenwick,  dere  is  de  chaire)  gentlemens, 
( seating  himself)  I  hope  dis — dat  is — I  hope  we 
was  not  intrude  upon  you  ? 

Nicks. 

Not  at  all. — I  guess,  you've  been  at  the  party. 
Fenwick. 

Right. 

Barnwell. 

Well,  how  was  it? — I  hope  you  have  enjoyed 
yourself? 

Fenwick. 

Delightful.  Thank  you  for  a  glass. — "  All  men 
are  equal,"  as  Voltaire  says  somewhere. — What  is 
it,  Count  ?  Les  hommes  sont  egaux — et  ce  n9est 
pas — " 
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Ragusan. 

Ce  nest  point  la  nasisance, 

C'est  la  seule  vertu  qui  fait  la  difference  ! 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 

What  put  that  into  your  head,  Fenwick  ?  You 
of  all  men,  to  talk  about  the  equality  of  all  men. 
An  Englishman,  and  [a  lord's  nephew,  next  in 
succession  to  a  title,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
thousands  a  year  ! 

Fenwick. 

Tut !  tut ! — I'm  a  Republican,  man  ! —  Mrs. 
Emmerson  has  converted  me.  Charming  woman  ! 
— delightful  party  ! — excellent  people  !  I'm  new 
man. — "La  langue" — (Count,  prompt  me,)  "  La 
langue  des  femmes  est  leur  epee"  Count  ? 

Ragusan. 

"  Et  dies  ne  la  laissent  pasrouiller" 

CONTI. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — goote  ! — goote  ! 

Ragusan. 

By  Jove !  that  is  always  the  way  with  the  Count, 
when  I  ask  him  to  complete  a  sentence  for  me. 
Sarcastic  Ragusan  ! 

Fenwick. 

No,  by  my  word. 
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Capt.  Parkenrath. 
But  the  party r,  Fen  wick  ? — How  did  it  go  off? 
— Who  was  there  ? — What  were  the  people  like  ? 
— And  how  did  you  enjoy  yourself? 

Fenwick. 

Softly — First  then,  the  party  was  a  very  full 
party,  and  went  off  very  well.  The  company, 
however,  went  off  too  soon.  A  plague  on  your 
early  hours,  say  I !  From  half  past  nine  to 
eleven. — What  can  a  man  do  in  that  time  ?  Who 
was  there,  say  ye?  For  want  of  knowing  people's 
names,  can't  telL  However,  I  did  see  |the  ami- 
able R.  A.  and  his  lovely  wife,  and  they  both 
looked  uncommonly  happy.  Boston  will  be  in 
tears  at  the  loss  of  so  lovely  a  flower. —  (Count, 
lend  me  your  snuff-box.)  Well,  then,  there  were 
two  or  three  Russian  gentleman, — and  an  En- 
glish gentleman,  and  some  very  pretty  Boston 
ladies,  and  some  very  pleasant  Boston  gentlemen. 
And  they  were,  all  alike,  disposed  to  be  amiable, 
and  obliging,  facetious,  and  witty,  and  in  love— 
with  cakes,  and  creams,  and  bon-bons  and  cham- 
pagne !  Then  there  was  the  charming  hostess- 
surrounded,  like  Pope's  Belinda,  by  fifty  sylphs. 

Some  thread  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair ; 
Some  hung  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear. — " 

Methought,  I  could  hear  them  flapping  their  tiny 
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wings  for  joy,  at  each  lively  sally  of  their  favorite 
lady  ! 

Crump. 

I  guess,  sir,  it  was  musquitoes  that  you  heard. 
Fenwick. 

Go  to,  good  Master  Crump.  Count,  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Crump.  So, 
— where  was  I?  Mrs.  Emmerson  is  a  sort  of 
Yorick,  in  petticoats ; — a  lady  of"  infinite  jest, — of 
most  excellent  fancy :" — but  what  delights  you 
most,  is  the  heart  that  is  shown  in  everything  she 
says.  Her  laugh  ! — (in  certain  places  one  would 
almost  say  it  was  too  loud) — yet,  by  Jove  !  it  is  so 
joyous,  so  full  of  fun  (that's  a  vile  phrase,  by  the 
the  way,  but  I  can't  think  of  another)  that  you 
find  yourself  crowing  (like  chanticleer)  in  sym- 
pathy^ before  you  can  see  the  point  of  the  joke 
she  is  laughing  at. — By  heavens  !  a  most  exhila- 
rating laugh  !— a  laugh  that  makes  you  unbutton 
your  cravat  for  fear  of  choaking ; — the  laugh  of 
laughs ! 

Capt.  Parkrnrath. 
"  Oh,  heaven-born  sisters  !  source  of  " 

Fenwick. 

Cry  you  mercy!  Captain, — Count,  the  Captain's 
glass  is  empty. — That's  right — fill  it  ! — I  was 
coming  to  the  sisters,  when  you  took  the  words 
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out  of  my  mouth,  "  Most  sweet  ladies," — who 
"  need  not  the  painted  flourish  of  our  praise." 
But,  by  Jove  !  what  a  sumptuous  woman  is  Mrs. 
Lumley  ! — What  a  figure  ! — what  a  step  !  what  an 

air  !    She  reminded  me  of  Lady  G  ,  and 

that  is  saying  as  much,  as  I  could  put  into  three 
closely  printed  volumes — Count,  what  think  you 
of  Mrs.  Lumley? 

Ragusan. 

Mrs.  Lumelly  ! — Aha  ? — Oh,  ye-es  ! — I  should 
say,  sare,  she  is  a  woman  of  de  fine  spirit, — de 
most  noble  mind.  One  dat  would  look  down  de 
misfortunes,  with  a  glance  of  her  eye  ! 

Fenwick. 

Bravo  !  Now  for  the  other  sister, — Mrs.  Booth? 
Ragusan.' 

Beautiful,  too, — and  so  good  !  She  say  "  tank 
you"  in  so  sweet  tone,  that  your  heart  feel  glad 
for  two— tree  day,  after  you  hear  it ! 

Fenwick. 

Admirable  ! — Once  more,  Count — the  lady — 
you  know, — the  lady  1 

Ragusan. 

Oh,  yes.  Mon  Dieu  !  'Tis  a  lovely  soul  in  de 
lovely  frame.  Her  mind  dwell  in  one  palais  diet- 
phane;  what  you  call — transparent  palace.  Her 
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thoughts  is  as  pure  as  de  young  blood  in  her 
cheeks.  Her  eyes  are  de  litel  windows, — from 
which  Charite  and  Love  look  out  upon  all  mankind. 
Ma  foi  !  She  has  not  one  litel  secret  which  she 
would  be  ashamed  to  reveal  even  to  an  enemy, — 
if  she  had  one.  [Great  applause.'] 

Fenwick. 

Gentlemen  !  I  beg  you  to  look  upon  my  friend, 
as  the  most  eloquent  of  Frenchmen.  Parkenrath, 
now  you  have  done  clapping  your  hands,  tell  me 
— were  you  ever  in  love  ? 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 

Yes, — I  was  born  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
loving.  First  I  fell  in  love  with  my  nurse,  when 
I  was  only  three  years  old.  She  was  black  to  be 
sure,  but  well-featured ;  and,  I  saw  Miss  Dinah's 
66  visage  in  her  mind"  Then  

Fenwick. 

No — no  !    Come,  now ; — seriously  ? 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
Seriously  ?   Umph !    Well,  then,  I  solemnly 
declare,  that  I  was  never  seriously  in  love,  in  my 
life. 

Crum  p.- 
Bartholomew  Nicks,  there,  has,  I  guess;  and 
can  tell  you  all  about  it. 
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Nicks. 

Get  out ! 

McClure. 

/was  in  love  once, — but  'tis  so  long  ago,  that  I 
have  forgotten  what  it  was  like,  as  the  old  woman 
said  of  her  dream,  when  she  awoke  ! 

CONTI. 

It  is  goote — and  it  is  bad.  What  I  call  a  sad 
pleasure,  or  pleasing  sadness.  Your  heart  beat 
quick, — quick, — and  your  cheek  burn, — burn, — 
and  the  tears  come  unbidden  into  your  eyes.  Then, 
your  bosom  is  loaded  full  of  de  sighs,  which  you 
try,  all  de  day,  to  get  rid  of ;  but,  when  one  sigh  fly 
away,  you  feel  his  place  filled  up  by  anodere. 
Now,  you  walk  fast,  up  and  down  ; — den  you  feel 
so  languid,  you  are  glad  to  fall  on  a  sofa.  Now, 
you  are  all  hot, — now  you  are  all  cold.  Then 
there  come  doubt, — and  fear^ — and.  jealousy,  on  one 
side  of  your  heart,  and  pull — pull — pull  de  string. 
Oh  !  so  hard  !  Then  love, — and  hope,  come  on  de 
odere  side,  and  pull  him  back, — back, — back, — 
gently, — softly  !  Oh  !  it  is  a  conflict  terrible  ! 
Fenwick. 

By  heavens,  sir  !  Your  description  of  the  thing 
is  as  true  as  life. 

Gaultiman. 

"Trumpet,  drum  and  fiddle  !"  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  men  sigh, — and  cry, — and  lie  on  the 
sofa,  when  they're  in  love  ? 

vol.  II.  K 
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Fenwick. 

It's  a  fact; — ask  Walsingham, — or  the  Count 
Ragusan,  how  felt  you  when  you  were  last  in  love! 

Ragusan. 

I  shall  tell  you, — first  I  did  feel  a  great  rapture 
all  overe.  ( One  glance — one  look,  obsarve,  had 
taken  my  heart  in  prison.)  My  soul  he  seem  to 
pass  away  from  me,  in  a — a  perspirable  vapor  into 
de  clouds  !  It  appear  to  me,  that  I  walk  upon 
zephyrs.  Every  pulse  he  throb  wid  delight ; — 
every  nerve — he  seem  married  to  an  extase!  At 
one  moment,  I  laugh,  den,  I  cry !  My  mind  did 
teem  wid  de  subtile  conceptions,  de  warm  conceits 
— and  de  mighty  witticism.  One  moment  I  was 
shook  by  all  sort  of  soft  tremors ;  in  anodere,  I 
was  as  cold  as  de  ice  in  the  winter  !  I  laugh, — 
I  dance, — I  sing, — I  say  to  myself,  c  1  am  in  love.9 
Oh  !  mon  Dieu  ! — {Much  laughter  and  applause.^ 
Fenwick. 
Enough  !    Gaultiman,  d'ye  hear  ? 

Gatjltiman. 

Oh !  it's  all  very  well — and  very  fine,  and  all 
that,  but — I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  now.  D'ye 
think  we  have  time  to  play  such  fantastical 
tricks,  or  feel,  or  attempt  to  feel,  such,  cursed, 
out-of-the-wayish  sentiments  ?  "  Bird  of  Liberty  !" 
Common  sense,  man  !  common  sense  is  what  we  are 
ruled  by.    D'ye  suppose  that  I  am  going  for  to 
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whine,  and  cry,  and  sigh,  for  any  woman  on 
earth  ? 

Fenwick. 

Not  I,  indeed.  I  never  could  believe  you  guilty 
of  such  extravagance. 

Barnwell. 

Every  man,  I  think,  loves  once  in  his  life.  We, 
Americans,  however,  take  after  our  brethren  the 
English,  in  our  outward  exhibition  of  the  passion. 
They  frequently  feel  the  most  who  express  the  least. 
Walsingham. 

I  can  imagine  the  passion,  taough  I  never  ex- 
perienced it. 

LONGCOFE. 

Incredible ! 

CoNTI  AND  RAGUSAN. 

Impossible  ! 

Fenwick. 

Very  improbable — but  perfectly  possible, 
Walsingham. 

"Patience  and  shuffle  the  cards."  Listen,-— 
there  are  several  stages  in  love — as  in  other  fevers. 
Par  example  ; — Stage  the  first,  is  marked  by  a 
pleasing  sensation  in  your  eyes,  which  is  commu- 
nicated, by  slow  degrees,  to  your  heart; — yet  the 
latter  beats  not  faster  than  usual.  No  !  the  feeling 
is  one  of  calm  and  composed  satisfaction.  A 
second  glance  at  the  lovely  object  induces  a  feel- 
k  2 
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ing  of  tenderness.  You  are  in  charity  with  all 
living  things; — a  spider  might  cross  your  hand, 
and  dawdle  on  the  way — yet  you  would  treat  him 
with  respect.  Presently  you  hear  the  fair  crea- 
ture speak ;  you  listen  with  eagerness — and  de- 
light— and  curiosity — your  eyes  meet  hers  ! — 

Oh  !  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  to  the  heart ; 
As  if  the  soul  that  moment  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought ! 

You  ask  yourself  with  trembling  accents,  —  is 
that  '  part  of  my  soul,  which  I  seek,'  enshrined 
in  yon  fair  casket  ?  A  new  hope  is  born  within 
you, — you  approach  nearer  to  the  fair  being, — you 
look  into  her  eyes, — you  catch  every  word  she 
utters, — yet  are  unable  to  converse  yourself. — 
Finally,  when  you  quit  her  presence,  her  image  is 
constantly  before  you,— -hereyes  still  meet  yours, — 
her  words  continue  to  fall  upon  your  ear  !  You 
are  restless  —  embarrassed  —  melancholy.  You 
avoid  society, —  your  food  is  taken  away  untasted, 
— you  fly  to  your  pillow,  but  your  thoughts  pre- 
vent you  from  sleeping !  Gentlemen,  that  is  the 
first  stage  of  love  ! 

Waring. 
The  first  stage  !    Umph  ! 

Fenwick. 

Upon  my  life,  then,  your  patient  must  be  in  a 
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desperate  condition.  If  you  call  that  the  first 
stage  

Crump. 

Or  6  Premonitory  Symptoms,'  eh  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Walsingham. 

Precisely.  What  I  have  described  is  not  love, 
— but  a  wish — a  desire  to  love.  I  have  been  so 
far  affected  myself.  Of  the  subsequent  passages, 
I  cannot  speak  from  experience. 

Fenwick  and  Barnwell. 

Oh,  go  on  to  the  second  stage ! 

Walsingham. 

Well,  supposing  that  fortune  hath  smoothed 
the  way  for  you — that  you  have  access  to  the 
lady,  and  so  forth,—  that  on  a  further  acquaint- 
ance, you  find,  (or  think,  which  is  the  same  thing) 
that  she  is  6  all  your  fancy  painted  her.' — Hope — 
hope !  gentlemen  I  say  that  quondam  infans  Hope, 
now  grown  glgas — dragging  the  boy  love,  after 
him — observe ! 

Fenwick. 

I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do — you  don't  keep  in  tune. 
But  I  know  all  about  the  second  stage.  The 
third,  is  when  you  are  convinced  from  the  lady's 
own  lips,  that  your  affection  is  returned — eh  ? 
Walsingham. 

Unequivocally  so/ —as  the  Yankee  coachman 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  asked  him,  if 
my  baggage  was  safely  stowed. 
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CoNTI. 

Yes — yes — yes  ! — dat  is  have — when  you  find 
that  your  have  is — what  you  call — reciprocate 
—aha? 

Rag  us  an. 

Qui — den  have — dat  is  properly  loav — he  begin. 
Before,  (as  dat  geutWhomme  say — and  ver  true, 
too,)  it  is  but  de  desire  to  loave, — or  it  is  a  trick 
of  de  fancy,  prompted  by  vanite,  which  whisper 
to  you,  dat  that  desire  to  loav  you,  is  felt  by  de 
lady  her  own  self, 

Gaultiman. 

Well — well — enough  of  love.  It  is  a  subject  for 
women,  not  men,  to  talk  about. 

Nicks. 

JTis  past  eleven — time  to  clear  out,  gents. 

LoNGCOPB. 

Nonsense !  The  Theatre  is  still  open.  Mr. 
Waring,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  sing  us 
another  song. 

Waring. 

With  pleasure,  but  with  a  proviso.  That  is, 
I'll  sing,  if  our  good  friend,  the  Captain,  here, 
will  exercise  his  improvisatorial  powers,  and 
Mr.  Barnwell,  will  tell  us  one  of  his  admirable 
stories,  without  too  many  hard  words  in  it. 

Capt.  Parkenrath  and  Barnweh. 
Agreed ! 
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Fknwick. 

Sing  away,  my  boy.  c  The  Pilot,'  for  ever  !  I 
am  in  such  glorious  spirits,  to-night,  that  egad, 
I'll  try,  if  I  cannot  beat  your  Improvisator!  here, 
on  his  own  ground. 

[Shouts  of  'bravo!' — Waring  sings  'The  Pilot,9 
amidst  ( as  the  phrase  goes )  thunders  of  applause.'] 

Waring. 

Now,  Captain  

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
Well — give  me  a  subject,  gentlemen. — 

Fenwick. 

A  lady  ! — a  lady  ! — give  him  a  lady,  gentlemen. 

Gaultiman.  (laughing-) 
What  say  ye  to  Janetta  Hawkesbury! 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
'  Dat'll  do,'  as  our  German  friends  say.  I'll 
take  one  sip,  gentlemen,  and  then ; — 


[Captain  P.  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair,  closes 
his  eyes  for  tivo  seconds — then  starts  up,  and 
delivers  the  following  lines ; — ] 


J  A  N  E  T  T  A: 

DELIVERED  EXTEMPORE, 

BY  CAPTAIN  PARKENRATJi, 

—  OCTOBER,  1832. 


 Janetta's  eyes 

Puzzle  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  wise  ? 
So  black, — so  large, — so  soft, — so  full ! 
Pregnant  with  meaning, — yet — so  dull! 
So  dove-like, — sparkling, — and  so  winning,— 
So  sunny, — sheepish, — yet — so  sinning  ! — 
That  he  who  looks,  and  does  not  languish, 

Deserves — deserves  

(A y)  a  bottle-full  of  anguish  ! ! 

Sporting  Intelligencers  \ 
Lord  !  how  they  do  twinkle  !; 

Mysterious  Heart-piercers  ! 
How  they  turn,  and — turn  ! 
They'd  make  your  grandfather 
Forget  his  wrinkle  ; — 

And  you — they'd  rather 
Make  you  burn, — burn, — burn  ! ! 

But,  ha !  my  Janet's  nose  !• 

That  nose  I  love  so  well  - 
(  Yet,  after  all,  a  nose  ;  what  is't. 

But  a  machine  to  smell! J 
How  proudly  doth  it  sit  upon  her  face  ! 
How  full  of  scorn  !  how  like,  of  clubs,  the  ace  / 
Showing  contempt  for  things  below, 
Like  any  Dutch  Magnifico  ! 
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And  on  whose  summit,  roseate  pimples 
Woo  the  merry,  wanton  dimples, 
That  on  my  Janet's  damask  cheek, 
Laugh, — and  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

But  see— where  yonder  blue-fly  sips 
The  nectar  from  her  pulpy  lips  ! 

Ah,  me  !: — that  I  were  there  ! 
Sweeter  than  violets,  or  briar, 
Those  lips  would  tempt  a  holy  friar 

To — to  quit  his — chair  ! 

The  ruby  rogues, — that  so  invite, 

Yet  keep  you,  aye,  at  bay  ! 
Lips  !  lips  that  seem  made  to  rest  at  night, 
And  play 

At  cherry-bob,  all  day  ! 

But  hark  ! — she  speaks  ! — Was  ever  tongue 

Fraught  with  such  silvery  sounds  ? 
There  is  more  music  in  her  voice, 
(So  says  the  Mayor,  and  Major  Boyce,} 
Than  in  the  cry  of  hounds  ! 

So  sweetly  spoken-^-then,  so  kind  ! 

With  such  a  winning  way ; 
Yet,  when  I  begged  to  know  my  doom, 
She  cried — "  I  never  will, — so  leave  the  rooiifc 

Say — '  Honor  and  obey  !'  " 

Yet,  ah  ! — She  bath  the  prettiest  hand 

Of  any  lady  in  the  land 

What  though  it  be  a  little  warty  ? 

She  touches  her  pianoforte, 

With  thumb  and  finger,  quite  as  light 

As  Mistress  Wren,  or  Mistress  Wrights 

Oh  !  pretty  fingers  ! — see  how  taper  !— 
As  snowy  white,  as  is  my — paper  ! 
Oh  !  pretty  hand  ! — That  it  were  mine  ! 
Then  might  I  hope  in  peace  to  dine. 
I'd  drink,  and  eat, — and  eat,  and  drink,—. 
But  sleep  ! — I  couldn't  sleep — a  wink  ! 
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Aix  this,  I  told  to  her, — and  more ; — 
But  still  she  pointed  to  the — door  ! — 
"  Give  me  thy  hand,  fair  maid  ?"  I  cried  ; 
"  Go  to,  fond  youth  !"  my  Janet  sighed  ! — 
"  Give  me  thy  hand  ?"  again  cried  I ; 
<*  I  will  !"  quo'  she  ;  and,  skipping  by, 
She  gave  it  me — upon  my  cheek  ! ! 
Good  lack  !  I  felt  it  for  a  week  ! 

[Tremendous  Cheering.'] 


Capt.  Parkenrath.  (resuming  his  seat.  ) 
Now,  Fenwick. — 

Fenwick, 

Well,  Captain,  give  me  a  subject.  Count,  lend 
me  your  snuff-box  again.    [Taking  snuff,'] 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
A  subject  ?    You  have  it  between  your  fingers, 
"  A  pinch  of  snuff." 

All. 

Bravo  !    "  A  pinch  of  snuff." 

Pen  wi  ck. 

Very  well,  gentlemen.  "A  pinch  of  snuff"  let  it 
be.  Count,  if  I  am  out,  (and,  as  I  am  not  at  all 
used  to  the  game,  I  expect  to  be  so,  more  than 
once,)  I  shall  look  to  you  to  prompt  me. 
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Ragusan. 

Oh  !  ver  well.    I  shall  help  you  out,  if  I  can. 
Fenwick. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  bespeak  your  indulgence  for 
one  minute.  [Throws  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  closes  his  eyes — (  imitating  Captain  Parkenrath ) 
—then  starts  up, — opens  the  snuff-box,  and  begins  as 
follows :] — 


Of  solemn  themes,  methinks  we've  had  enough ; — 
Rise  !  Lady  Muse  and  sing  a  pinch  of  snuff  ! 

[  Takes  a  pinch  from  the  box.  ] 
Phoenix  of  Pinches — piquant'st  pinch  of  all ! 
Hail !  pungent  morsel : — 

[Applies  it  to  his  nostrils.] 
Thou  fragrant  darling !    Ah  !  I  love  thee  best, 
When  waggery  and  walnuts  give  a  zest 
To  wine  and  wassail. 

Sweet  NOSE-consoler !    Proboscis — e'er  comforter  ! 
What  could  man  do  without  thee, 

Little  Pinch,  I  pray, 
O'er  our  good  Captain's  lines  or  rhymes  ? 

[Pointing  to  Capt.  P.] 
Sans  reason  they,  [A  laugh.] 

Or,  Costard's  prose,  [Pointing  to  Mr.  S.  great  laughter.  ] 
Or,   [Pauses,  and  looks  round  to  M.  Ragusan.] 

Ragusan. 

Or  Goethe's  Werter  I       [Much  laughter  and  applause.  ] 

Fenwick.  f resumes.  J 
Of  mute  companions,  pleasant  est  and  best ! 

A  friend — "  e'er  fair  and  young ;" 
As  cheering  as  a  new-made  jest ; 

Warm  as  a — watchword  from  a  sentry's  tongue. 
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vVith  what  emotions  dost  thou  fill — the  nose  ! 

That  metewand  of  the  head  ; 
From  thee,  what  inspiration  flows !" 

What  tears  thou  mak'st  us  shed ! 

Infusing  cheerfulness  and  ease, 

Thou  gain'st  a  triumph  in — a  sneeze  ! 
And  conquer'st  care,  and  sore  vexation, 

By  one  short  act  of— sternutation  ! 

To  argument  thou  lend'st  a  gust, 

Befriending  many  a  stickler ; — 
And  yet,  like  man,  thou  art  but — dust ! 

Like  woman — what  ?       [Looking-  round  to  Ragusa?i.] 

Ragusan. 
Ma  foil    A  tickler! 

[Roars  of  laughter,  and  great  cheering.] 

Fenwick.  ("resumes,/ 
Methinks,  I  honor  woman  quite  enough, 
When  I  compare  her — to  a  pinch  of  snuff  I 

[  Continued  laughter.  ] 

"  A  friend,"  the  adage  says,  "  in  need, 
Is  (verily)  a  friend  indeed  !" 
Thou'rt  such  a  friend,  then,  every  inch, — 
A  friend  that  never  fails  us — at  a  pinch  ! 

"  But  hold  !"  our  worthy  chairman  cries ; 

"  Good  sir, — why  all  this  stuff?" 
I've  done,  sweet  sir,  (  O,  bless  your  eyes ! ) 
If  you  with  me  will  sympathise 

In — what? — "A  pinch  of  snuff  V* 

[Offers  the  box  to  Barnwell, — and  sits  sbwn,  amidst 
thunders  of  applause."} 


Capt.  Parkenrath.  (still  laughing.) 
By]  Jove  !  my  boy,  we  have  taught  you  some- 
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thing  in  America.  You  have  beaten  your  master. 
I  own  myself  conquered. 

Fenwick. 

Not  so — I  might  versify  a  little  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  once  in  a  way  or  so, — but  you  are 
always  ready.  By  heavens  !  you  Southerners  are 
the  most  splendid, —  magnificent, — glorious  fel- 
lows that  

Capt.  Parkenrath. 
Hush !   hush !     Though   a    Southerner  (and 
proud,  indeed,  I  am,  of  being  one)  I — I — a — a — 
the  fact  is,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  the  only  Southerner 
present. 

Fenwick. 

Well,  I  know  that.  But  as  Godwin  says,  in 
his  St.  Leon, — "  There's  no  receipt  for  begetting 
affection  in  others,  so  infallible  as  a  warm  and 
susceptible  heart."  Now  every  Southerner  I  have 
met  with,  as  yet,  carries  that  infallible  receipt 
about  with  him;  and,  what  is  more,  does  not 
object  to  show  it  at  once,  even  to  strangers. 

Capt.  Parkenrath. 

Oh  !  well — well ! — Mr.  Barnwell,  we  are  wait- 
ing for  your  story. 

Barnwell. 

So,  gentlemen,  attention  if  you  please.  I'll  tell 
you  a  story,  and  a  true  one  ;  but  I  sha'n't  astonish 
you. 


MR.  BARNWELL'S  STORY. 


THE  LAST 

OF 

THE  FIRE-EATERS. 


THE  LAST 

OF 

THE  FIRE-EATERS. 


It  was  a  dark  blue  night  in  the  month  of 
November,  A.D.  1809.  One  star  only  was  visi- 
ble in  the  heavens ;  and  that  shone  as  dimly  as — a 
life-weary  pimple  on  the  nose  of  an  alderman  ! 
The  wind  was  in  a  monstrous  crabbed  mood ; — 
bawling — and  blustering — and  squalling —  and 
squeaking,  like  a  crone  with  the  tooth-ache.  There 
was  ice  in  the  ponds  and  puddles,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  hoar-frost; — yet,  wonderful  to 
relate,  /  felt  unwholesome! y  warm  and  feverish  ! 
"  Hot,  hot,  and  moist,"  as  Othello  says,  of  his  fair 
lady's  hand; — and  on  patting  my  mare's  neck,  I 
found  her  as  damp,  as  if  she  had  just  come  out  of 
a  vapour  bath  ! 

I  am  one  of  those,  my  good  sirs,  who  conceive 
that  no  effect  can  be  produced  without  an  efficient 
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cause;  yet,  htre,  I  felt  myself  consumedly  puzzled 
to  find  out  a  wherefore  for  this  extraordinary  phce- 
nomenon.  "  Phenomenon,"  I  said,  "  my  fellow- 
citizens,  though  I  like  not  the  word ; — it  bringing 
to  my  recollection  a  huge  flagellation  which  I  once 
received  at  the  hands  of  my  old  tutor,  for  being 
incompetent  to  compass  its  orthography.  Yet, — 
that  a  living  man,  and  his  no  less  living  horse, 
should  sweat — sympathetically  and  simultaneously 
sweat;  without  the  aid  of  blankets,  rude  exercise, 
or  any  natural  cause  whatsoever  ! — does,  and  did, 
at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  seem  not  a 
little  perplexing. 

"  In  the  name  of  JeAo-saphat !"  cried  I,  reining 
up  my  steed,  and  wiping  my  streaming  forehead 
and  cheeks;     what  can  have  caused  this  summer 
shower  ?"    For  you  must  know,  sirs,  that  I  had 
never  exceeded  a  jog-trot  during  my  ride^  feeling 
a  vehement  disposition  to  take  a  nap  : — a  habit,  by 
the  way,  in  which  I  was  wont,  oft-times,  safely  to 
indulge,  on  the  back  of  old  Barbara,  my  favorite 
mare.    Moreover,  I  had  tasted  nothing  during  the 
whole  day,  in  the  shape  of  stimulating  drinks; — 
(save  a  muggin  or  two  of  cider  at  dinner,  and  a 
bottle  or  twoof  my  friend  Quincequibble's  Madeira, 
after  that  meal)  and,  above  all,  I  was  by  no  means 
of  a  superabundant  fatness  in  my  corporeal  here- 
ditaments; having  (not  long  before)  suffered  most 
severely  from  a  confounded  fit  of  the  gout,  which 
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had  subtracted  a  good  dozen  inches  from  my  cir- 
cumference.— I  was  as  lean,  in  fact,  as  a  pickled- 
herring; — argal,  by  no  manner  of  means  disposed 
towards  perspiration  ;  and  I  knew  of  no  earthly 
cause  that  could  move  old  Barbara  to  sucfr  a 
melting  mood. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  pondering  within  myself  what 
could  have  caused  this  extraordinary  thaw,  I  heard 
the  tramp  of  a  horse  from  behind :  and,  on  looking 
round,  beheld  a  little  man,  habited  in  a  white 
great-coat,  and  mounted  on  a  coal-black  garran 
(or  galloway)  advancing  at  a  brisk  trot,  towards 
me.  As  he  came  up,  my  mare  started  and  trem- 
bled violently,  and  so,  indeed,  did  7,  (involunta- 
rily, as  it  were,  and  without  knowing  why).  So 
natural  is  it  for  one  to  be  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
a  small  man,  in  a  white  great-coat,  on  a  dark 
November  night,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  highway  ! 

The  stranger  pulled  up,  and  straightway  ac- 
costed me. 

"  Your  servant,"  Lieutenant  Barnwell ;  began 
he,  (in  such  a  crisp,  lively,  sweet,  and  fascinating 
tone,  that  my  ears  drank  in  his  words,  with  a  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  approaching  nigh  unto  ecstasy  !) 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you  in  so  healthsome  a 
trim.  Good  !  I  heard  you  were  left  in  so  jeopar- 
dous  a  state,  by  the  la* e  attack  of  your  old  enemy," 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  gout,  J"  that  there  was  but 
little  hope  left  for  ye.    Good  !  'twas  a  lie.  The 
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world  is  full  of  lies.  They  guessed  you  would 
leave  a  plump  widow,  who  had  a  great  aversion  to 
Crape — and — pshaw  !  It  makes  me  spit,  when  I 
think  on't." 

**  Stranger,"  said  I,  hastily,  "you  are  welcome 
to  spit  on,  if  you  like  it,"  and  so,  trotted  forward, 
wondering  tvho  this  little  white-coated  body  could 
be  that  knew  so  much  of  me,  and  my  bed-fellow. 
In  an  instant,  he  was  again  by  my  side. 

"  'Tis  a  pleasant  night,  I  guess,"  observed  he, 
(vafter  a  short  pause,)  "  and  seasonable.  I  like  the 
weather  to  be  seasonable,  Captain.  Above  all 
things,  (I  say,)  I  like  seasonable  weather.  In 
summer,  let  it  be  hot  as  genius^ — in  winter,  cool  as 
common-sense.  Good !  There  is  nothing  like  a 
smart  trot,  on  such  a  night  as  this.  Look  !  my 
nag  has  not  turned  a  hair — never  does ;  and  yet, 
Captain,  in  Russia,  I  have  rode  him  two-and- 
twenty  miles,  within  the  hour." 

He  had  not  finished  speaking,  before  I  began  to 
overflow  once  more  with  perspiration. 

"By  y'r  lady  !"  cried  I,  "there  must  be  some- 
thing most  d  ably  oppressive  in  the  air.  Sudo- 

rifics  are  abroad,  in  batallions  !" 

My  diminutive  comrade,  thereupon,  burst  into 
a  tumultuous  fit  of  laughter;  and  his  short-tailed 
cob  whinnied,  by  way  of  chorus  ! 

"  Body  o'  me  !"  I  exclaimed  passionately,  "  that 
all  Nature  should  be  as  gelid  as  the  Northern 
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Bear, — and  I,  alone,  as  ustorious  as  a  boiled 
dumpling !" 

He  of  the  white-coat  again  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
of  laughter.  His  "  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !"  grew  louder  and 
louder; — he  roamed — he  screamed — he  tossed  him- 
self about  on  his  horse,  like  a  mountebank — his 
sides  shook  like  a  discomposed  jelly — he  clapped 
his  hands  with  most  un tractable  glee;— ever  and 
anon,  crying  out — "  Good  !  good  !  good  !" 

Now,  be  it  known  to  you,  my  friends,  that,  as 
I  came  into  the  world  with  a  two-fold  stock  of 
brains,  so  have  I  ever  possessed  a  double  quantum 
of  joyous  sympathies.  And  thus,  my  capabilities 
for  enjoyment,  and  my  indifference  to  (what  the 
world  is  pleased  to  call)  calamities,  have  greatly 
exceeded  those  of  other  people.  If  my  next  neigh- 
bor, at  dinner  (for  instance)  tell  me  (with  an  avert- 
ed nose,)  that  the  turkey  opposite  hath  an  unsavory 
smell, — /eat  it  with  the  greater  relish.  For  why? 
because  it  is  a  novelty,  and  novelties  are  good!  If 
a  second-hand  joke  be  handed  to  me, — I  laugh  the 
more  heartily ;  as  nothing  gives  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  meet  with  an  old  acquaintance  !  If  a 
fellow  (born  with  more  pride  than  wit,)  treat  me 
with  arrogance,  I  chuckle  my  belly-ful; — for  no- 
thing to  me  is  so  ridiculous  as  such  uppishness  in  a 
tico-legged  thing,  like  myself  !  If  I  lose  my  health, 
wiy  money,  or  my  time,  I  laugh  ! — Because  'tis  ten 
to  one,  the  thinghappened  through  my  own  folly; 
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— and  folly*)  whether  it  be  mine  own,  or  my  cousin  *s, 
always  fills  me  brimful  of  merriment. 

If  the  sun  shine,  I  smile; — because  Nature  sets 
me  the  example.  If  it  rain,  I  laugh  ; — because 
much  laughing  makes  me  shed  tears, — and  'tis  un- 
courteous  to  fee  dry-eyed,  when  the  sky  is  in  a 
weeping  mood.  Nay,  if  my  dog  laugh,  I  grin  too; 
— because  I  know  the  merry  creature  hath  some 
pleasant  whimsy  in  his  head,  which  he  would  tell 
me,  an'  he  could.  But  to  what  (say  ye,  by  your 
looks)  is  all  this  to  lead  ?  Simply  to  this.  That 
whereas,  as  most  other  men  would  have  been 
strongly  inclined  to  have  tossed  my  white-coated 
friend  into  the  next  ditch  (for  what  certainly  did 
seem  an  overstraining  of  impertinence,)  /,  on  the 
contrary,  chimed  in  with  the  varlet's  frolicsome- 
ness,  and  giving  loose  to  my  risibility,  laughed  as 
long  and  as  loud,  as  any  fop-doodle,  at  his  first- 
born pun  ! 

There  we  were, — two  laughing  mortals, — think- 
ing neither  of  your  whys,  nor  what-nots  ! — but 
only  striving  who  should  send  up  the  highest 
rockets  of  jovial  sounds! — "  Ho  /  ho!  ho!  ho!" 
shouted  the  little  hero. — "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  haugh!" 
— roared  I, — Echo  sent  back  the  sounds  into  our 
mouths ;  and  with  unwearied  throats,  we  shot 
them  out  again  ! 

In  such  a  state  of  ticklishness  were  my  nerves, 
that  I  thought  I  should  never  have  left  off ! — And 
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my  minikin  companion,  (with  his  zig-zag-like 
laughter,)  appeared  still  less  inclined  to  give  over. 
In  fact,  I  took  him  for  one  of  those  prerogatived 
persons,  who  go  about  with  open  shirt-collars, 
grinning  at  everything,  and  everybody. — Trading- 
jokers  ! — Wholesale  dealers  in  fun  ! — Mirth-mer- 
chants ! — A  Kentucky  boy,  perhaps,  who  had 
travelled,  and  seen  something  of  the  world,  or  a 
jolly  New-Yorker,  on  the  look-out  for  some  sport. 

But,  at  last,  (out  of  very  pain  and  weariness,) 
I  was  forced  to  desist ;  and  he,  of  the  White-Ben- 
jamin, after  sundry  hysterical  grunts,  likewise 
ceased  his  whoobub.  Having  taken  breath, — I 
opened  upon  my  ingenious  chance-brother,  as 
follows : — 

"  Odds,  heart  and  liver  !  my  merry  little  galliard, 
but,  'an  thy  heels  serve  thee  as  faithfully  and  last- 
ingly as  thy  lungs,  thou  wilt  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  staff  of  thine  adversary.  But  come, 
topster,  tell  me  honestly,  wherefore  didst  thou 
laugh,  and  at  whom  ?" 

"  At  whom  ?"  returned  he,  earnestly, — Cc  at 
whom,  say  ye?  Verily!  had  I  indulged  my 
scrannel  humour,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  at  the 
expense  of  any  breather,  I  should  expect  a  bundle 
of  twinges  for  my  supper.  Good  !  — But  my 
laughter,  Major,  is  a  species  of  chin-cough,  that 
has  stuck  to  me  from  my  childhood.  A  merry 
thought  comes  across  me,  and  I  can  no  more  re- 
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frain  from  laughing  than  you  can  help  joining  in 
chorus  with  me,  when  once  I  begin.  Good  ! — Sir, 
I  like  your  mirth  to  be  unzoned — unpinched — un- 
buttoned ! — And  I  hold,  that  there  is  not  on  earth, 
a  spectacle  more  sublime,  than  a  company  of 
laughers. — Good! — Ho!  ho!  ho!" 

66  By  the  memory  of  my  Uncle  Whipple,  (nick- 
named Gleeful  Peter  !")  cried  I,  t€  I  guess,  thou 
art  as  merry  a  witworm  as  ever  waged  war  against 
dumpishness.  But,  pr'ythee,  stranger,  let  us 
stand  on  equal  grounds.  Thou  hast  possessed  thy- 
self of  my  name — (how,  I  stop  not  to  enquire  ;  'tis 
enough  that  thou  knowest  me,  and  I  know  not 
thee  ;)  therefore,  let  us  be  even.  Out  with  it ! — 
Thy  name — thy  name,  little  man  ?" 

"  My  name  ?"  retorted  he,  somewhat  doggedly^ 
— then  (after  a  short  pause,)  he  began  singing, 
at  the  very  top  of  his  voice  :  — 

"  '  What  is  thy  name  ?'  quo'  Jock  o'  the  North) 
'  What  is  thy  name  ?'  quo'  he, 

*  And  whence  dost  thou  come,  my  jolly — jolly  bird  ? 

From  the  East  or  the  West  Countrie  ? 

"  '  And  what  dost  thou  here  ?'  quo'  Jock  o1  the  North, 
c  And  what  dost  thou  here  ?'  quo'  he  ; 

*  Art  thou  come  a  uiooing  ? 

Then  up,  and  be  doing, — 
There's  a  rope  hanging  on  the  next  tree  ! 

"  '  And  what's  i'  thy  wallet,'  quo'  Jock  o'  the  North, 
'  And  what's  " 
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u  And  what's  all  this  to  my  question  ?"  cried  I, 
(my  patience  and  perspiration  running  out,  at 
the  same  time,)  "  pr'ythee,  friend,  put  a  stop- 
cock on  thy  humour,  and  answer  me  at  once; — 
or  else,  mend  thy  pace,  and  leave  me  to  jog  on 
by  myself." 

But  Heaven  bless  ye,  sirs!  I  might  as  well  have 
addressed  myself  to  a  deaf  nigger — for  (without 
making  me  any  reply,)  the  shallow-pated  rogue  set 
up  such  an  unrebated  laugh, — that  I,  verily, 
thought  it  would  have  had  no  limitation  ! — And 
what  made  the  thing  ten  times  more  provoking, 
was,  that  I  felt  myself  ( nolens  volens  ! )  compelled  to 
take  a  part  in  his  good-for-nothing  merriment ! 
Only  fancy  a  man,  my  dear  sirs,  laughing  against 
his  will !  Shouting,  like  a  tipsy  heroite,  without 
the  shadow  of  an  inclination  so  to  do ; — shaken 
into  mammocks, — yet  without  the  power  of  helping 
himself  ! 

I  found  myself  getting  excessively  indignant. 
To  be  so  abused  by  such  a — a  mud-spot — such  a 
grice — such  a  wart — such  a  stub-nail — such  a 
runt ! — was  more  than  I  could  bring  my  stomach 
to  endure.  But,  although  my  bosom  was  like  to 
the  bowels  of  a  volcano,— although,  I  say,  I  felt 
my  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  boiling,  as  it  were,  in 
the  fierce  flames  of  my  newly  kindled  wrath,  —yet, 
nothing  but  eruptions  of  joUiment  arose  from  my 
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lips  !  Nothing  but  volumes  on  volumes  of  laughter 
could  I  send  forth  ! 

I  was  altogether  powerless.  I  could  wag  neither 
hand  nor  foot. — In  a  word,  could  do  nought  but — 
laugh  ! 

Luckily,  a  house  of  entertainment  (kept  by  my 
old  acquaintance,  Quintin  Pewet,)  was  close  at 
hand ;  a  fact  as  well-known  to  Barbara,  as  my- 
self;— for,  without  w7aiting  for  the  application  of 
either  whip  or  spur  she  set  off  into  a  gallop,  (by 
no  means  a  usual  feat  with  her,)  and  did  not  relax 
her  pace,  until  she  had  reached  its  hospitable  door. 
Here  I  dismounted,  and  ran,  with  all  speed,  into 
the  little  blue  parlour, — where,  as  soon  as  I  had 
recovered  my  breath,  I,  most  devoutly,  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  for  having  got  rid  of  the  little 
nameless  throat-provoker,  and  his  bag-pipes. 

But — God  save  the  Commonwealth  !  before  the 
praise-offering  was  yet  cold  from  my  lips,  mine 
ears  were  assailed  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from 
without,  that  set  me  perspiring  again,  like  a  steak 
on  the  gridiron.  Host,  and  helps,  of  every  de- 
scription and  color,  (black,  as  well  as  white,)  were 
joining  in  one  extemporary — fulminatory,  4  loud 
and  continued '  shouts  of  laughter !  The  very 
dogs  began  to  open  their  lungs;  and  chanticleer, 
himself,  uplifted  the  shutters  of  his  eyes,  and  vo- 
lunteered two  or  three  "  doodle-dos  /"  (but  in  a  very 
husky  and  suspicious  tone.)    I  felt  conscious  that 
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my  disturber  was  close  at  hand.  Nay,  more,  I  had 
much  ado  to  keep  down  certain  ha  !  has  !  that 
came  crowding  (like  a  mob  of  good-for-nothings, 
and  quite  against  my  will,)  to  the  very  entrance- 
hall  of  my  thrapple.  Curiosity,  likewise,  began 
to  get  the  better  of  me ;  and  as  the  sounds  drew 
nearer,  I  could  not  refrain  from  opening  the  door 
of  my  retreat,  and  peeping  into  the  kitchen, — 
just  to  see  what  the  little  rascal  was  about. 

I  wish  my  fellow-citizens,  you  had  been  pre- 
sent, to  have  seen  what  I  saw  !  There  was  that 
ignipotent  soul,  the  cook,  heaving  her  unwashed, 
oleaginous  body, — and  sputtering,  like  a  she-whale, 
after  her  breakfast !  A  squat,  tadpolish,  black 
creature — (of  the  softer  sex)  occupied  a  stool  on 
the  hearth,  shrieking,  and  rolling  about,  world 
without  end! — and  Joshua  Todhunter,  the  little 
fat  waiter,  sat  wriggling  in  the  corner, — and 
roared,  and  writhed,  and  giggled,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  thought  every  moment,  the  creature  would 
expire — in  a  fit ! 

Before  the  fire-place,  stood  mine  host,  Quintin 
Pewet — and,  verily,  no  landlord  ever  chuckled 
with  such  unmortgaged  glee,  as  did  this  clever 
creature  at  that  particular  moment.  Mistress 
Pewet,  his  wife,  sat  on  the  dresser  (opposite  her 
good  man),  wiping  away  the  drops,  which  the 
exuberance  of  her  mirth,  spirted  out  at  her  eyes; 
and  a  troop  of  mouth-makers  blocked  up  the  door, 
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and  passages  leading  thereto, — all  thrusting  their 
heads  forward,  and  shaking  their  sides  with  un- 
extinguishable  laughter. 

But  the  cause  of  all  this, — where  stood  he  ?  say 
you; — and  what — or  what  unto,  was  he  like? 
Softly  !  and  I'll  tell  ye.  He  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  disencumbered  of  his  hat  and 
great-coat,  and  bowing  to  the  right  and  left,  with 
an  air  so  irresistibly  droll,  that  it  was  enough  of 
itself,  to  have  sent  a  congregation  of  quakers  into 
hysterics. 

I  pray  you  now,  picture  to  yourself,  a  little 
vagabond,  about  fifty-two  or  three, — of  four  feet, 
two  inches-and-a-half,  or  thereabouts,  with  a  libe- 
ral allowance  of  flesh  upon  his  ribs, — and  a  pair 
of  legs  that  spoke  (if  legs  may  be  allowed  to  speak) 
of  ease  and  well-fed-ed-ness. 

His  head  was  surmounted  by  a  little  brown- 
paper-looking  wig,  which  you  might  have  sworn 
was  as  old  as  a  proverb ;  he  had  one  tremendous  red 
eyebrow,  and  one  keyhole  of  an  eye ;  the  fellow  to 
which,  (I  speak  without  jesting)  I  verily  believe, 
was  never  seen  in  either  hemisphere  ! — It  was  of  a 
greenish  hue,  but  large,  lively,  and  lustrous;  with 
an  expression,  at  once,  so  odd — crafty — feverish — 
intelligent — sarcastical — roving — and  malicious ; 
— so  full  of  meanings  and  mischiefs; — so  pregnant 
with  rogueries,  and  waggeries,  and  quirks,  and 
subtilties; — that,  albeit,  its  glance  set  you  a  grin- 
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ning — (why,  you  could  not  tell) — yet,  with  me,  I 
must  confess,  there  was  a  spice  of  uncomfortable- 
ness,  (wherefore  remains  to  be  found  out)  mixed 
up  with  my  mirth. 

A  slip  of  black  court-plaister  marked  the  spot 
where  his  other  twinkler  had,  probably,  once  stood ; 
but  the  eyebrow  that  nature  had  planted  for  its 
safeguard  was  gone ;  and  not  even  the  ruins  of  a 
hair  remained,  to  point  out  to  the  curious  observer, 
the  site  of  its  ancient  magnificence  !  A  dwarfish 
knob  of  a  nose,  that  glistened  like  a  topaz,  looked 
down  upon  a  pair  of  unlusty  lips;  which,  when 
open,  gave  you  an  idea  of  an  ossuary,  t.  e.  a  place 
set  apart  for  the  bones  of  the  dead! 

His  hairless  cheeks  hung  like  a  pair  of  dewlaps, 
over  his  shirt-collar;  and,  upon  his  well-turned 
chin,,  sat  a  large  pensive  male,  t urban ned  with  a 
bunch  of  long,  red  bristles. 

Such  was  this  one-eyed  microcosm,  in  person.— 
His  dress  was  equally  grotesque. 

He  wore  a  green  dress-coat, — the  tail  of  which 
was  cut  into  a  point,  and  was  so  long,  as  to  sweep 
the  ground  as  he  walked ;  this  was  lined  with  yel- 
low silk,  and  studded  with  a  multitude  of  large 
gilt  buttons,  which  held  up  their  heads,  like  so 
many  buttercups  on  a  well-swept  grass-plot.  Under 
his  coat,  was  a  tiny  scarlet  waistcoat,  that  sufficed 
not  to  cover  the  upper  buttons  of  his  pantaloons; 
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— arid  round  his  neck,  he  wore  several  folds  of  a 
white  cravat,  which,  tied  in  front,  into  a  monstrous 
bow,  looked  like  a  huge  cauliflower  growing  out 
of  his  wind-pipe.  His  breeches  of  black  silk, 
accorded  not  at  all,  with  the  coarse  grey  worsted 
stockings,  in  which  his  legs  were  encased;  and 
nothing  on  Earth  could  be  more  preposterous 
than  the  long  steel  spurs  which  he  had  fastened 
to  his  shoes ! 

No  sooner  did  he  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  figure, 
than,  waving  his  hand  to  the  kitchen-folks,  (which 
action  was  followed  by  an  immense  burst  of 
laughter  from  that  tuneful  assembly)  he  hastened 
to  join  me  in  the  parlour. 

But  first,  he  requested  Quintin  Pewet  to  bring 
us  a  flagon  of  his  bettermost  barley-broth. — 
( Quintin  was  famous  for  his  home-brewed  ale,  in 
all  the  New-England  States.)  "And  do  you, 
madam,"  quoth  he,  turning  to  mine  hostess, — 
6(  quickly  unfold  to  us,  the  treasures  of  the  deep — I 
know  you  keep  the  key  of  the  cellar.  Ho !  ho  J 
ho!  will  you  do  my  friend  the  Colonel"  (mean- 
ing me — the  rascal !)  "  the  favor  of  sending  him  a 
bottle  of  your  best  brandy?  None  of  your  bar 
stuff,  now; — mind  me  ! — the  best! — the  very  best!" 
And  so,  after  having  stirred  the  parlour-fire,  and 
drawn  the  table  almost  upon  the  hearth,  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  one  arm-chair,  and  politely  in- 
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vited  me  to  occupy  the  other;  which,  with  a  miud 
by  no  means  at  ease,  I  felt  myself,  in  a  manner, 
compelled  to  do. 

The  first  sentiment,  however,  to  which  he  gave 
birth,  made  me  regard  him  with  less  suspicion, 
and  restore  me,  in  some  measure,  to  my  wanted 
ease  and  confidence.    It  was  this — Cognac. 

c*  A  draught  of  good  Cognac,  my  dear  Colonel, 
is  a  sort  of  shower-bath  to  the  stomach,  which  no 
decent  or  liberal-minded  person,  who  has  a  proper 
regard  for  that  most  important  organ,  should 
ever  dispense  with,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  and 
therefore  " 

He  took  out  a  large  black-covered  book,  and  an 
ink-horn,  and  was  preparing,  as  I  thought,  to 
write  down  his  therefore,  when  the  landlord  en- 
tered, with  John  Barleycorn,  and  Mistress  Pewet, 
with  the  brandy-bottle. 

On  they  came,  trying,  but  in  vain,  to  stifle  the 
risibility  which  still  shook  their  well-looking  rotun- 
clos.  My  companion  therefore  changed  his  note, 
and  sat  as  grave  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on 
the  bench, — with  his  eye  fixed  sternly  upon  the 
black-book, — an  ominous  frown  upon  his  brow, 
— and  his  clenched-fist,  resting  on  the  table  ! 

An  extraordinary  an  alteration  immediately  took 
place  in  Quintin  Pewet,  and  his  dame;  they 
ceased  their  giggling, — hastily  put  down  the  ale, 
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and  water  of  life, — and  retreated  into  the  bar- 
room, with  manifest  signs  of  confusion. 

Even  I,  felt  unaccountably  disordered ; — large 
drops  of  perspiration  again  stood  on  my  brow,  and 
I  felt  such  a  burning  sensation  about  my  throat 
and  tongue,  Miat  I  was  fain  to  cool  them  with  a 
little  ale ;  and,  straightway  applying  the  flagon  to 
my  lips,  emptied  it  at  a  draught ! 

It  certainly  was  a  feat  of  potability; — that  I 
admit ! — but  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  surprise 
did  it  excite  in  the  stranger, — who,  without  uplift- 
ing his  eye,  instantly  commenced  a  dissertation 
upon  the  art  of  brewing  ! 

I  never  was  more  edified  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  Such  a  profundity  of  knowledge  did  he 
display  on  the  subject,  that  I  had  set  him  down  in 
my  own  mind,  as  a  brewer  by  trade,  (freshly  im- 
ported from  Burton,  in  the  Old  Country  J  when 
almost  imperceptibly,  he  turned  the  conversation, 
(if  such  it  might  be  termed,  where  there  was  but 
one  talker)  upon  Medicine,  and  the  whole  Science 
of  Chirurgery  !  As  I  live,  boys,  he  had  the  whole 
tribe  of  mortal  diseases  (cholera  included)  at  his 
finger's  ends ;  together  with  their  preventives  and 
remedies.  He  touched  upon  the  merits,  and  de- 
merits, of  several  of  the  great  doctors  of  England, 
in  particular  of  Hunter,  Bailey,  Blane,  Abernethy, 
Cooper,  Lawrence,  Bell,  &c;  drew  a  comparison 
between  them,  and  the  surgeons,  and  physicians 
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of  the  European  Continent;  spoke  of  the  latest 
discoveries  made,  and  operations  performed  by 
each. 

He  talked  of  his  acquaintance  with  Baron 
Larre,  M.  Cuvier,  Richerand,  Majendie,  &c; 
spoke  of  his  intimacy  with  our  countrymen, 
Hosack,  Warren,  Physick,  Mott,  &c;  and  dis- 
played so  much  anatomical  and  physiological 
learning,  that  I  then  became  satisfied  he  could  be 
nothing  but  a  mediciner.  From  the  human  sub- 
ject, he  turned  to  the  anatomy  of  the  horse, — 
spoke  of  that  generous  animal  in  terms  of  regard 
and  admiration,  — and  commented  upon  the  seve- 
ral works  lately  published  upon  the  Veterinary 
art.  By  an  easy  digression,  he  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  Chemistry;  —  enlarged  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  Electricity  ; — and  quickly  passed  on  to 
the  then  infant  Science  of  Geology.  From  this  he 
touched  upon  Mineralogy,  Entomology,  Ornithology, 
Ichthyology,  and  so  on,  until  he  had  gone  through 
all  the  Ologies : — unfolding  such  a  mass,  of  learn- 
ing,—  and  at  the  same  time,  displaying  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  distinguished  men  of  all 
countries,-— such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
countries  themselves,  and  of  the  habits,  customs, 
laws,  and  languages  of  all  nations,  that  I  was 
struck  absolutely  dumb,  with  awe  and  admiration. 

Without  stopping  to  take  breath,  he  next  began 
to  speak  of  modern  literature ;  and  soon  got  upon 
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the  subject  of  the  leading  Journals  of  Europe  and 
America. 

His  remarks  upon  the  Reviews  of  Great  Britain, 
were  summed  up  in  a  breath.  "  The  Westminster  " 
he  said,  66  had  some  wisdom  but  little  wit ; — the 
Edinburgh^  some  wit  but  little  wisdom; — the 
Quarterly,  neither  wit,  worth,  nor  wisdom" 

These  were  his  opinions ; — of  my  own,  I  shall 
say  nothing: — for  why?  because  I  don't  believe 
you  would  think  them  worth  much. 

By-and-bye,  he  branched  off  into  a  variety  of 
other  subjects, — entertaining  me  with  some  of 
the  drollest  stories,  and  most  marvellous  adven- 
tures, that  mortal  man  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
lending  his  ear  to.  Occasionally,  (when  he  in- 
dulged in  any  observations  upon  the  nature,  pas- 
sions, and  prejudices  of  man  J  his  sentences  formed 
themselves  into  rhymes,  like  those  of  our  friend, 
Captain  Parkenrath,  or  the  Italian  Improvisatori ; 
and  he  actually  spoke,  in  verse — without  stop 
— hesitation,  or  impediment — for  half-an-hour  at 
a  time. 

I  have  nearly  as  good  a  memory  for  retaining 
verses,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  will  try  if  I 
cannot  repeat  some  of  the  varlet's  extempore 
poetry.  The  lines  were  whimsical  and  extra- 
vagant enough ;  of  course  he  meant  them  to  be 
so.  Let  me  consider.  —  Ah !  they  went  some- 
how thus: — 
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"  O,  man,  capricious! — turned  now  here! — now  there! 

By  ev'ry  wind  fann'd  to  a  various  form  j 
As  if  thy  mind  were  so  akin  to  air 

That  with  each  breeze,  it  must  straightway  conform, 
And  be  in  constant  change  !    Now  cold — now  warm  ; — 

To-morrow  anything — that  nothing  binds  ! 
Oh  !  we  are  feathers,  blown  in  the  fierce  storm, 
Of  our  own  passions  ! — The  wonder  of  our  own  uneven  minds  ! 
And  but  the  dalliance  of  the  flying  winds  ! 

"  Behold  the  hold  that  man  doth  take  on  man  ! 

'Tis  in  a  moment  lost — but  by  a  frown — 
Or  clucking  of  the  tongue  !  (love's  length  is  but  a  span  !) 

Our  fav'rites  alter  with  each  busy  town  ; — 
And  e'en  our  hate  hath  icings — and  lo  !  is  flown  ! — 

What  now  we  raven  on,  is  the  bitter  rise 
Of  the  next  day's  stomach  :  and  so,  e'en  like  the  tone 
Of  pipe  or  flute — man's  mind  (full  of  varieties) 
Doth  swell  and  fall,  change  and  rechange,  till  'tis  subdued — and  d 

********* 

"  Love  ! — Love  ! — What  is  it  like? — An  orange-pip  ! ! 

A  bitter  pill,  when  chew\l,  tho'  wrapped  in  sweets ; 
Pleasure's  a  dram  that  all  men  try  to  sip ; 

And  Fame,  a  common  crier  through  the  streets ! 
Hope  is  a  feverish  pulse,  that  e'er  beats 

Fastest,  when  ruthless  Ruin's  hov'ring  near  ! — 
The  World's  a  table,  filled  with  poisoned  meats — 
Whose  outward  form  doth  promise  noble  cheer ; 
Yet  he  that  eats,  alack  ! — will  find  it  costs  him  dear  ! 

"  And  Arrogancy  is  a  monstrous  weed — 

A  weed  that  ever  grows  in  dunghills  base, 
From  whose  rank  soil,  up  springs  the  noxious  seed, 

Attaining  thence  her  height  and  sauciness ; 
Witness,  vile  clowns,  and  all  the  mushroom  race, 

That  from  the  dust,  mad  Chance  hath  giv'n  a  call 
Up  Fortune's  ladder — where,  greedy  to  embrace 
Dame  Honor,  in  her  highmost,  high-hung  hall, 
They  try — the  fools  ! — to  leap  to  her,  and  so — they  fall  !" 
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His  conclusion,  I  recollect,  was  nearly  as  droll 
as  it  was  extravagant.    Listen : — 

"  What  is  the  Sun,  but  a  huge  lump  of  butter  ? 

What  is  the  Moon,  but  a  great  Gloucester-cheese  ? 
What  is  the  Sea,  but  a  salt-water  gutter  ? 

And  what  the  Earth,  a  vast  ball,  clad  in  frieze  ? 
What — what  are  men,  but  crawling  mites  and  fleas  ? 

And  thou,  oh  !  wabbling  Woman  !  What  art  thou  ? 
A  hocus-pocus,  or — whate'er  you  please,— 
Like  Lady  Fortune,  thou  hast  e'er,  I  trow, 
A  cornucopia  for  thine  husband's  brow  F* 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that,  ever  and 
anon,  the  little  villain  applied  the  bottle  and  flagon, 
in  turns,  to  his  gully-hole  of  a  mouth; — accompa- 
nying each  draught  with  so  hearty  a  smack  of  his 
lips,  and  so  merry  a  twirl  of  his  eye,  that  I  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  follow  his  example,  and 
take  mouthful  for  mouthful.  It  amused  me  to 
observe  that,  sometimes,  he  seemed  quite  at  a 
loss  which  to  attack— the  barley-broth  or  the 
brandy — but  stood  doubtful  and  wavering,  like  a 
stray  hair  betwixt  two  curls,  that  keeps  dancing 
backwards  and  forwards — first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other — irresolute  to  which  it  shall 
attach  itself. 

At  length,  after  two  or  three  deep  sighs,  and 
half-a-dozen  portentous  yawns,  the  curtain  of  his 
eye  was  precipitated  downward,  and  every  sense 
and  organ,  (save  his  nose,  which  sent  forth  notes, 
like  the  hunter's  bugle,)  seemed  buried  in  sound 
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and  salisfactive  slumber.  Just  at  that  moment, 
the  village  clock  struck  ten> — the  hour  at  which  I 
was,  generally,  accustomed  to  turn  into  bed;  and, 
struck  with  compunction,  I  ran  out  hastily,  and, 
calling  for  my  horse,  sat  ofl*  at  full  speed  towards 
home. 

The  night  was  now  become  uncommonly  dark ; 
so  much  so,  in  truth,  that  I  could  not  see  my  hand 
before  me;  but  knowing  full  well  every  inch  of  the 
road,  I  was  little  uneasied  or  inconvenienced 
thereby. 

I  pray  you,  now,  my  fellow-citizens  to  mark, 
that  this  road  was  a  straight  road,  with  not  so 
much  as  a  turning,  bye- way,  or  foot-path,  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left; — so  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, had  any  vehicle,  horseman,  or  foot-passen- 
ger, passed  me,  I  must  (seeing  that  my  ears  were 
in  remarkably  good  order,  and  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  discomposed  by  the  darkness)  I  must,  I  say, 
in  all  human  probability,  have  been  aware  of  the 
circumstance. 

Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  I  w  ill  most  posi- 
tively and  vehemently  aver,  did  happen.  Not  a 
sound,  either  from  man,  bird,  beast,  frog,  or 
cricket,  did  I  hear  during  the  whole  mile;  — a 
thing  which  I  especially  remarked,  because  having 
never  travelled  (I  mean,  of  latter  years)  so  late  at 
night,  I  was  more  than  usually  on  the  alert,  and 
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exceedingly  fretsome  into  the  bargain,  that  I  had 
fallen  into  so  great  a  contra-regularity. 

My  wife  met  me  at  the  door,  with  a  thousand 
exclamations  of  joy  (according  to  established  cus- 
tom) at  my  return,  and  as  many  interrogatories 
touching  the  cause  of  my  being  detained  so  late. 

"  But  come,  my  dear,"  said  she,  (helping  me  off 
with  my  great-coat,)  "a  friend  of  yours  has  been 
waiting  for  you  some  time  in  the  parlour,  and — " 

H  A  friend  !"  cried  I,  somewhat  surprised,  "  what 
friend? — Hasn't  he  a  name — Sweeting?" 

u  Nay,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;"  replied  she, 
"  I  know  neither  his  name,  nor  his  person.  He 
said,  however,  he  was  your  good  and  ancient  friend ; 
and  as  I  knew  nought  to  the  contrary,  why, 
I  e'en  begged  him  to  take  a  seat  by  the  fire- side  till 
you  returned.  Lork  save  us  !  'tis  a  merry  little 
eye-bright  He  hath  kept  us  all  a-laughing,  ever 
since  he  came  in." 

"Who?— How?— Where?— What?"  cried  I, 
in  increasing  bewilderment,  "  When  did  he  come? 
How  long  has  he  been  ?  What  is  he  like  ?  Who — " 

"  Patience  hold  me  upright !"  said  she,  "  come 
and  judge  for  yourself. — Why,  Gabriel  Hugh, 
man  !"  (seeing  that  I  still  paused, — for  my  rising 
suspicions  were  really  alarming) — "  you  were  not 
wont  to  be  so  backward,  when  a  friend  waited 
your  greeting." 
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"But  are  you  sure  that  he  hath — only  one  eye?" 
I  asked,  with  some  degree  of  trepidation. 

"Sure  of  what?"  quoth  she;  "  Why,  did  you 
know  of  his  intended  visit,  then  ?  But  come, — I 
bargained  not  for  so  dureful  a  conference  in  this 
cold  hall.  In  with  you,  good  master  o'  mine  !" — 
And  so  saying,  she  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  threw 
open  the  parlour-door. 

Imagine — imagine,  I  say,  (if  you  can,  sirs,)  my 
— my — my  astonishment  (though  the  word  doth 
but  feebly  express,  what  I,  at  that  moment,  felt) 
imagine,  I  repeat,  my  wonder — my  unqualified 
amasement  (albeit,  my  wife's  words  had  given  me 
some  forenoticeof  what  I  was  to  expect,)  at  seeing 
my  high-way  acquaintance— he  of  the  white  coat 
— the  roaring  roadster — the  Cyclops,  in  miniature, 
(whom  I  had  left,  as  I  thought,  fast  asleep  at 
Quintin  Pewett's)  safely  and  deeply  enrooted  in 
the  downy  recesses  of  my  own  easy-chair  ! 

Yes,  there  he  sat,  as  comfortable  and  contented, 
as  a  ferret  in  a  coney-borough ;  eyeing  me  with  a 
look  so  full  of  roguery,  yet  so  wftra-comical,  that, 
though  I  found  myself  fast  getting  into  a  state  of 
exudation,  and  felt  angry  and  wondered  to  boot,  I 
vow  to  St.  Ingram,  I  could  not  refrain  from  burst- 
ing out  into  a  most  exagitating  shout  of  laughter  ! 

My  wife  and  sister  were  not  long  in  joining 
chorus;  and  the  children  (who  had  been  allowed 
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to  sit  up  to  supper, — it  being  my  birth-night,) 
clapped  their  hands — the  lovely  ones  !  and  danced 
— and  capered— and  whooped— and  screamed,  like 
so  many  mad  caps  ! 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  had  cleared  our  throats 
of  this  mirthful  humour,  and  silence  had  been  ob- 
tained amongst  the  children,  (though  not  without 
having  recourse  to  various  nudges  and  cuffs, — poor 
cherubs  !)  I  ventured  to  inquire  of  my  guest,  how 
it  was  that  he  had  managed  to  pass  me  on  the  road, 
without  letting  my  ears  into  the  secret?  "For 
never  let  me  eat  with  a  fork  again,"  said  I,  "  but 
your  garran  must  have  gone  on  tip-toe, — ay,  and 
worn  satin  slippers,  into  the  bargain,  to  have  slip- 
ped by  me,  unregarded,  on  such  a  night  as  this, — 
when  the  ground  is  as  hard  as  " 

But  he  did  not  permit  me  to  finish  the  sentence ; 
for,  pulling  out  of  his  coat-pocket,  a  sort  of  illegi- 
timate fiddle — a  rebeck,  I  think  they  call  it — with 
only  two  or  three  strings,  he  struck  up  the  most 
mean,  paltry,  rascally  tune,  that  ever  was  twanked 
out  of  cat-gut ! 

Now,  as  the  taste  of  jalap,  senna,  and  other  un- 
savorinesses  remains  in  the  mouth's  memory,  for 
years  after  the  drugs  have  been  swallowed — making 
the  stomach  heave,  and  the  eyes  water,  at  the  very 
thought  of  them — even  so,  hath  that  miscreant  of 
a  tune  dwelt  in  the  hollow  of  my  ear,  for  a  space 
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longer  than  I  care  to  tell.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
hum  it  to  you  ;  — but  I  won't — for  fear  it  should 
excite  you  too  much. 

I  must  admit,  that  I  was  superlatively  annoyed, 
and  the  rogue  saw  it;  for  he  continued  to  thrum 
on,  in  the  most  merciless  manner;  yoking  together 
such  villainous  sounds,  such  rip-squeaks  and  mourn- 
ful down-derries !  that,  at  last,  every  individual 
nerve  in  my  body,  seemed  tickled  into  a  frenzy ; 
and,  just  at  that  moment,  my  mistress's  favorite 
tom-cat  ventured  to  seat  himself  upon  my  knee, 
I  threw  the  sum-total  of  my  ire  into  my  right  fist, 
and  lent  puss  such  a  dowse  o'  the  head,  that  he  set 
up  a  series  of  the  most  diabolical  outcries,  and 
thereby  succeeded  in  drowning  my  tormentor's 
rough  music.  This  feat  of  mine,  immediately 
called  forth  the  screaky  mirth  of  my  self-invited 
guest,  whose  laughter  was  echoed,  first  by  the 
women — then  by  the  children — and,  finally,  by 
myself !  In  fact,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  wras 
utterly  impossible  to  resist  it. 

Fortunately  for  every  one  of  us,  (for  we  were  get- 
ting quite  black  in  the  face,  from  such  recrudescent 
merriment,)  old  Dinah  entered  with  the  supper- 
tray; — and  the  opportunity  was  gladly  seized  by 
us  all,  to  recreate  our  throats  and  sides. 

I  will  not  trespass  on  your  patience,  by  recount- 
ing every  particular  which  took  place  on  that 
eventful  evening  ; — suffice  it,  that,  although  I  made 
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serious  attempts  to  extract  from  my  extraordinary 
visitor,  his  name  and  degree,  yet  they  were  all 
equally  fruitless  and  unavailing.  He  contrived  to 
evade  every  question  that  led  to  the  subject ;  with 
such  infinite  ease  and  skill,  however,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  admire  his  cleverness,  even  whilst 
irritated  by  his  rude  and  mysterious  conduct. 

In  other  respects,  the  little  gentleman  was  all 
that  could  be  wished,  or  looked  for,  as  a  supper- 
companion  He  carved  beautifully, — was  attentive 
to  everbody — caressed  the  children — 6  sweet  ma- 
damed'  my  wife — ogled  my  sister — told  some 
capital  stories — cracked  some  excellent  jokes — sang 
some  glorious  songs — and  made  the  sublimest 
punch  that  ever  was  tasted  ! 

He  danced  a  minuet,  too,  after  supper,  in  the 
opera  style,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  women  ; 
and,  finally,  proposed  my  health,  in  the  neatest 
speech  that  I  ever  listened  to. 

In  short,  before  we  retired  for  the  night,  the 
rogue  had  completely  succeeded  in  twining  him- 
self round  all  our  hearts.  The  children  (bless 
them !)  crowded  round,  and  clung  to  him  (though  I 
thought  they  all  looked  awfully  hot,  poor  little  dears !) 
as  if  they  had  known  him  all  their  lives;  my  wife 
pressed  him  to  make  a  long  stay ;  my  sister  whis- 
pered me,  that,  for  a  one-eyed  man,  he  was  remark- 
ably well-looking ;  and  even  I  was  so  fascinated  by 
the  varlet's  conversation  (which  he  dealt  out  in  the 
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most  silvery  tones  you  could  imagine,)  that  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  think  of  going  to  bed.  My 
attention,  too,  was  more  than  once  attracted  to- 
wards a  diamond  ring,  of  singular  workmanship 
and  brilliancy,  which  he  wore  on  the  fore-finger 
of  his  left  hand,  and  which,  (as  it  seemed  to  me,) 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting* 

By-and-bye,  I  found  that  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  off  the  jewel, — so  intense  was  my  admiration 
of  its  radiance  !  And,  no  sooner  did  he  perceive 
how  distinguishingly  I  regarded  it,  than,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  pulled  it  off,  and  politely 
begged  my  acceptance  of  it.  You  may  be  sure,  I 
was  excessively  gratified,  although  somewhat  du- 
bious about  taking  it;  but  he  soon  overpressed  my 
scruples,  and,  thrusting  the  splendid  orbicle  on  my 
finger,  wished  me  6  A  long  life  to  wear  it.9  There 
was  a  significancy,  however,  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  this,  and  a  something  so  disagreeable  in 
the  smile  which  followed  it,  that  I  did  not  feel 
altogether  comfortable  in  the  possession  of  the 
bauble. 

But  now  comes  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
story.  As  the  clock  struck  one,  we  all  retired  to 
bed ;  I,  myself,  conducting  the  stranger  to  the 
spare  bed-room.  When  there,  he  affected  to  be 
ready  to  drop  with  drowsiness,  and  begged  me  to 
help  him  off  with  part  of  his  clothes;  which,  having 
done,  I  wished  him  a  good  night,  and  retired. 
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Well,  gentles,  I  suppose  I  might  have  slept  for, 
two  hours,  or  thereabouts,  (during  which,  I  per- 
fectly recollect,  I  was 'much  vexed  by  certain  dis- 
agreeable dreams,)  when  I  was  suddenly  awoke, 
not  by  a  strain  of  Heavenly  music — no,  nor  by 
the  opening  of  the  casement — nor  by  footsteps — 
nor  by  a  rustling  under  the  bed — nor  by  human 
whisperings — nor,  in  fact,  by  any  of  the  various 
causes  or  incidents,  by  which  romance-writers  de- 
light to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  their  heroes  and 
heroines; — but  simply,  by  the  exanthemata-ising 
bite  of  a  hungry  flea  ! 

I  awoke,  I  say,  and  found  myself  sweltering  and 
dew-besprent  from  head  to  foot !  My  wife's  head, too, 
which  was  resting  complacently  on  my  right  shoul- 
der, seemed  melting  away,  like  a  pound  of  butter 
in  the  sunshine.  A  sudden  pang  came  across  me 
such  as  I  had  never  before  experienced,  together 
with  an  indistinct  apprehension  of  some  near  ap- 
proaching evil,  the  nature  of  which,  however,  I 
could  not  even  guess  at.  Suddenly — and  with 
great  effort,  I  ventured  to  look  up — when  I  met 
(terrible  moment !)  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  gazing, 
with  an  expression  of  undisguised  ferocity  and 
triumph,  full  upon  me  ! 

His  form  (incredible  as  it  may  appear)  seemed 
much  increased  in  height,  as  were  his  features  in 
ugliness;  he  had  a  blood-red  mark  upon  his  fore- 
head; and  his  arm,  which  was  stretched  out, 
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menacingly,  towards  me,  was  of  a  hideous  and 
preternatural  length.  But,  oh  !  that  fire-ball  of 
an  eye  !  What  language  can  describe  that  ?  Swell- 
ing with  anger's  venom, — 'glaring  lightnings^  and 
shooting  forth  pernicious  fire  V  There  was  no 
standing  its  dazzling,  out-deviling  lustre ;  so, 
trembling  with  horror  and  affright,  I  hid  my 
head  under  the  bed-clothes. 

Upon  this  the  creature  set  up  a  laugh.  Oli  ! 
how  different  from  his  former  hilarious  chucklings ! 
— and  I  heard  him  move  towards  the  window. 

A  thousand  horrible  fancies  flashed  across  my 
mind  !  Every  circumstance, — the  slightest  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  stranger,  crowded  to  my 
recollection ;  all  tending  to  convince  me  that  he 
could  be  no  terrene  personage,  but  an  unwholesome 
spirit  or  goblin.,  who  had  forced  himself  upon  me 
for  some  infernal  purpose,  best  known  to  himself! 

My  extemporaneous  sweating,  and  improvisa- 
torial  laughter — the  mysterious  manner  in  which 
the  creature  had  transported  himself  from  Quintin 
Pewet's,  to  my  house — the  very  knowledge  he  had 
exhibited  (greater  far  than  any  mortal  could 
honestly,  have  come  by)  all — all  occurred  to  me  as 

so  many  d  ing  proofs  of  his  questionableness 

and  unheal th fulness  ! 

Fear  had  rendered  my  arm  nerveless,  and 
stricken  my  tongue  with  obtumescence ;  yet  my 
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ears  were  wide  open,  and  caught  up,  with  uncom- 
mon eagerness,  every  sound  that  fell. 

"One — two — three!"  I  heard  him  mutter  !  "Ha! 
Aha!  subworking  witch  ! — but  I  have  him — yes, 
moan  thy  welaways. — He  is  mine  !  he  is  mine  ! 
he  is  mine !" 

The  impertinence  of  this  speech  had  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  me.  It  put  me  in  a  passion  ; — and 
when  I  am  in  a  passion,  I  can  fight  like  a  boy  of 
Old  Kentuck.  I  instantly  threw  aside  the  sheet, 
and  sat  up  in  bed.  (Strange  to  say  my  wife  con- 
tinued to  sleep,  like  a  top  !) 

M  How  dare  you  come  into  my  room,  you  Imp 
of  Sathanas  ?"  roared  I. 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  General,"  said 
he,  (and  I  thought,  as  he  spoke,  he  dwindled  down 
to  his  former  size  and  proportions,)  "  don't  make 
a  fool  of  yourself,  old  gentleman.  Where's  the  use 
of  disturbing  Mrs.  Barnwell  ?  The  fact  is,  I  felt 
very  cold  and  uncomfortable  in  my  nest  yonder, 
and  knowing  that  you  had  a  fire  in  your  chamber, 
I  came  to  warm  myself. — Zounds  !  that  punch  sits 
on  my  stomach  like  so  much  ice.  Have  you  got 
any — but  never  mind,  here's  the  best  medicine  I 
can  take." 

And  what  d'ye  think  he  did  ?  As  I  am  a  living 
sinner,  sirs,  he  made  no  more  ado,  but  (walking 
up  to  the  fire-place,)  helped  himself  to  a  handful 
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of  live-coals — which  he  swallowed  before  my  face, 
with  as  much  ease  and  gusto,  as  if  they  had  been 
so  many  sugar-plums ! 

Coals  were  very  dear  at  the  time — that  was  one 
thing, — and  my  fire  was  rather  low, — that  was 
another.  I  saw  that  the  whole  stove-full  would  be 
eaten  up,  before  my  face,  if  I  did  not  interfere ; — 
and,  enraged  at  the  scoundrel's  impudence,  in 
entering  my  "  nuptial  chamber,"  I  leaped  out  of 
bed,  with  the  intention  of  forcibly  ejecting  him — 
when  an  unlucky  something — (I  stop  not  to  in- 
quire what) — coming  in  the  way  of  my  naked  feet, 
caused  me  to  stumble, — and  I  fell,  at  full  length, 
upon  the  floor.  For  a  time,  I  believe,  I  was  quite 
senseless, — but  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  found  my 
wife  and  sister,  in  their  night-gowns,  busily  em- 
ployed in  chafing  my  temples,  &c,  and  talking 
about  the  fearful  consequences  of  intemperance. 

"All  stuff!"  muttered  I,  "I  am  as  sober  as 
ever  I  was  in  my  life ;  but  where's  the  one-eyed 
man  ?    Has  he  eaten  up  all  the  coals  P* 

This  question  of  mine  set  the  women  a  laughing 
with  all  their  might.  They  did  not  condescend  to 
answer  me,  but  told  me  to  go  to  sleep. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  help  obeying  them, — 
for  I  felt  unusually  heavy  about  the  eyes.  How- 
ever, the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  awoke,  I 
slipped  out  of  bed,  and  went  into  the  stranger's 
apartment. 
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To  judge  from  appearances,  he  had  not  been  in 
bed  at  all ; — though  I  could  have  sworn  I  had  seen 
him  carefully  tucked  up. 

The  female  helps,  on  being  interrogated,  declared 
that  they  had  not  been  in  the  room,  since  the 
previous  evening.  "  But  where  is  the  man  ?" — 
cried  I — "  What  has  become  of  him  ?"  "  Oh  !" 
cried  my  sister,  "  he  departed  early  this  morning,  I 
could  not  get  him  to  stay  to  breakfast.  He  ap- 
peared somewhat  out  of  sorts, — and,  in  answer  to 
my  question,  as  to  how  he  had  rested,  he  replied, 
ccAs  well  as  I  generally  do,  good  madam."  Then 
followed  a  long  lecture  from  my  wife,  about  the 
guilt  of  inebriety  in  the  father  of  a  family, — and  so 
forth — which,  as  a  well  practised  husband,  I  lent 
a  patient  ear  to.  I  said  nothing  to  her,  however, 
about  the  last  night's  scene; — for  a  very  good  rea- 
son,— because,  I  was  quite  sure  she  would  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks, 
I  made  every  attempt  to  find  out  what  had  become 
of  the  muncher  of  hot  cinders  ;  but  was  unable  to 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  him.  Nobody  knew 
where  he  came  from, — no  one  had  seen  him,  since 
the  night  he  had  created  such  a  sensation  (as  the 
saying  is)  at  Quintin  Pewet's  !  I  hunted  about 
for  forty  miles  around  my  humble  dwelling,  but 
could  not  find  a  soul  who  was  able  to  give  me  any 
information  respecting  him  ! 
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Well,  sirs, — several  years  rolled  by, — I  jogged 
on,  in  my  usual  course.  Farming  and  trading, — 
trading  and  farming, — as  matters  happened,  and 
as  things  turned  up.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
affair  of  the  one-eyed  stranger,  when,  one  day, — 
happening  to  enter  a  certain  City, — I  saw,  written 
up,  (over  a  door- way,)  in  Large  Capitals, — "THE 
FIRE  KING!!  WONDERFUL  EXHIBI- 
TION ! ! !  Monsieur  Dumont,  the  last  of  the 
fire-eaters,  will,  to-night  swallow  prussic-acid, 
— eat  smoking  charcoal, — go  to  sleep  in  an  oven, 
made  red-hot! and  wake  up,  and  drink  mthe  oven, 
a  rummer-ful  of  boiling  oil !  !" 

"  Egad  !"  said  I  to  myself,  "  this  fellow  must  be 
a  rare  one  !  I'll  go  and  see  how  he  gets  through 
this  baking  and  boiling  business  !" 

Gentlemen,  at  six  o'clock,  (the  exhibition  com- 
menced at  six,)  I  repaired  to  the  house  where  these 
extraordinary  swallowing,  and  sleeping-feats,  were 
to  take  place;  I  secured  a  convenient  seat,  and  sat 
down,  prepared  to  be  considerably  amused  by  the 
expected  performance,  or  rather  performances. 

By-and-bye,  Monsieur Dumont  made  his  appear- 
ance, he  bowed  and  shuffled,  first  to  the  right,  and 
then  to  the  left.  I  looked  hard  at  him — again — 
and  again — and  again  ! 

I  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was — ay,  it  was  the 
man,  who,  several  years  ago,  had  caused  me  such 
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uneasiness  !  Yes, — yes, — my  little  white-coated 
acquaintance  stood  once  more  before  me, — alive 
— and  in  full  health — happy — and  as  boisterously 
cheerful  as  ever  !  Only,  by  the  way,  he  had  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  other  eye,  (the  black  court- 
plaister  being  removed,)  and  over  it,  he  wore  as 
pretty  a  hedge,  in  the  shape  of  an  eye-brow, — as 
you  would  wish  to  see. 

The  fellow  was  about  to  swallow  the  prussic-acid, 
when, — seeing  me,  he  put  down  the  vial,  and  burst 
out  into  a  tremendous  shout  of  laughter  ! 

Heaven  bless  ye,  sirs !  every  body  in  the  house, 
— in  the  place — instantly  followed  his  example. 
There  was  no  withstanding  it !  He  laughed, — they 
laughed,— /laughed, — we  all  laughed — till  our  sides 
ached.  But  it  happened  to  be  very  rough,  wintry 
weather,  and  I  had  suffered  very — very  much,  of 
late,  by  catching  cold  on  one  or  two  occasions,  in 
consequence  of  going  too  suddenly  from  a  hot  room 
into  the  open  air. 

I  felt,  that,  if  I  continued  in  the  room,  with  the 
smoking  charcoal-eater,  I  should  very  soon  exudate 
in  a  way  that  would  be  extremely  unpleasant,  and, 
perhaps,  dangerous.  I  dreaded  venturing  out  in 
such  a  state,  and,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  the  room  instantly.  As  I  got  to  the  door, 
I  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  my  old  acquaintance. 
Our  eyes  met, — and  again  I  was  forced  to  laugh 
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against  my  will. — M  Good ! — good  ! — good  !"  shout- 
ed the  little  hero.  And  that's  the  last  of  the  last 
of  the  Fire-Eaters, 


[When  Mr.  Barnwell  had  concluded  the  above, 
Mr.  Longcope  was  called  upon  for  a  tale  or  a  song, 
and  at  the  special  request  of  Captain  Parkenrath, 
he  related  the  following  true  story.'] 
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MR.  LONGCOPE'S  STORY. 


THE   MERRY  MAIDS 

OP 

GRAND-CAIRO. 


THE 

MERRY  MAIDS 

OF 

GRAND-CAIRO. 


If  you  have  happened  to  reside  in  Grand- 
Cairo,  (in  the  State  of  New- York)  for  any  length 
of  time,  it  is  next  to  a  certainty  that  you  know, 
by  sight,  that  President  of  American  Bucks, — 
the  Sunflower  of  Bagdad-Street, — -Abraham  T. 
Strumcerner,  Esquire. 

Abraham  is  a  man  of  about  forty- two  years  of 
age.  His  height  is  doubtful,-r-but  say,  four  feet, 
eleven  inches.  He  is  extremely  well-built  about 
the  legs,  and  his  shoulders  are  not  badly  made; — 
but  there  is  too  much  breadth  about  the  waist, 
to  answer  your  ideas  of  a  perfectly  proper-shaped 
man. 

This  inclination  to  obesity,  has  always  been  a 
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heavy  source  of  discomfort  and  annoyance  to  Mr. 
Strumcerner ;  and  it  is  known,  that  he  has  been 
in  training,  under  a  multitude  of  shape-smiths, 
to  effect,  if  possible,  a  reduction  of  that  fleshy 
knobbiness,  which  so  materially  interferes  with 
the  symmetry  of  his  form. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  wears  stays ; — certain  it 
is,  that  he  sports  a  brace  of  waist-belts; — for  I 
know  the  store  where  he  bought  them.  His  face 
is  round,  plump,  and  moon-colored ; — surrounded 
by  a  huge  hedge  of  whisker,  and  ornamented  in 
the  centre  by  a  column  of  gristle, — which  Nature 
(it  is  presumed)  intended  for  a  nose.  I  say,  in- 
tended,— for  the  thing  is  certainly  unlike  every 
other  smeller,  I  ever  saw  upon  the  face  of  either 
man  or  woman, — (and  /  have  seen,  believe  me, 
some  strange  noses,  in  my  time).  Not  that  it  is 
altogether  unsightly.  —  No  !  —  Its  extreme  length 
rather  induces  in  the  breast  of  the  beholder,  a 
feeling  of  reverence ; — and  its  yawning  nostrils, 
from  the  which  are  suspended  a  brace  of  little 
beards,  inspire  you  with  wonder,  and  a  lively  de- 
sire to  know  something  more  of  the  proprietor  of 
so  great  a  natural  curiosity. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Strumcerner  is  very  proud  of 
his  nose.  It  is  certain  that  he  pays  great  atten- 
tion to  it, — and  is  somewhat  over-particular  in  the 
quality  of  its  daily  food.  He  takes  more  snuff, 
than  any  other  man  in  America, — but  then,  as 
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his  purveyer  says,  "  My  good  sir,  consider,  ichat 
a  nose  he  hath  to  support  /" 

Mr.  Strumcerner  dresses  well, — he  wears  a  blue 
coat,  with  gilt  buttons, — white  waistcoat,  with 
ditto, — black  trowsers,  made  to  fit  tight  to  his 
\ve\\-calved  legs.  He  is  partial  to  large  shirt- 
frills,  and  high  collars.  (It  has  been  said,  by 
way  of  a  joke,  that  he  wears  the  latter  as  a  sort  of 
screen  to  his  nose.)  A  black  silk  stock,  com- 
monly supports  his  chin ; — his  hands  are  generally 
shrouded  from  the  public  gaze,  by  a  pair  of  brown 
kid  gloves,  and  are  mostly  employed  in  dangling 
an  eye-glass,  which  hangs  from  the  gold  chain, 
(his  waistcoat's  constant  yoke-fellow). 

A  little  French-looking  hat  is  perched  at  the 
back  of  his  head, — so  that  you  are  enabled  to  get 
a  capital  view  of  a  large  nest  of  serpent-like  locks, 
which  entwine  around  his  frontispiece,  and  hang 
down  at  the  sides,  in  friendly  communion  with 
his  ever-blushing  ears.  People  do  say  that  lie 
wears  a  wig ! 

Do  you  now  recognise  the  man  ? — Very  well* 
then, — you  have,  c  in  your  mind's  eye/  the  Brum- 
mel  of  Bagdad- Street,  the  Corinthian  Tom  of 
Grand- Cairo. 

Mr.  Strumcerner's  father  was  an  eminent  brick- 
layer, who  happened  to  die  one  day, — leaving 
Abraham,  his  only  son,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many — (but  say,  two  or  three)— daughters,  pretty 
m  5 
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handsomely  provided  for.  Abraham  came  in  for 
5000  dollars — and  a  very  good  business.  The 
Misses  Strumcerner  sacked  about  4000,  each. 
They  were  reckoned  (in  Grand-Cairo)  very  good 
matches  for  likely  young  men, — but  it  is  not  of 
them,  I  am  going  to  speak.  Let  us  go  back  to 
Abraham. 

Among  the  ladies  of  Grand-Cairo,  (if  all  ac- 
counts be  true,)  that  worthy  gentleman  soon  be- 
came a  great  character.  When  I  say  a  great 
character,  I  mean  a  general  favorite. — They  were 
delighted  with  the  elegance  of  his  manners; — 
admired  his  taste  in  dress — and  thought  his  small- 
talk  not  so  bad.  Tho*  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
look his  nose,  yet  they  agreed  to  tolerate  it; — and, 
for  a  time,  long,  pale  noses,  were  the  fashion  in 
Grand-Cairo.  I  have  observed,  that  such  is  the 
case,  at  present,  in  London ; — at  least,  it  struck 
me,  when  I  was  there,  that  they  prevailed,  almost 
to  an  alarming  extent,  among  (to  use  a  Byronism ) 
"  The  1500  fillers  of  hot  rooms,  called  the 
Fashionable  world." 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  finding 
himself  so  handsomely  taken  up  by  the  fair  sex. 
Mr.  Abraham  T.  Strumcerner  should  grow  into  a 
very  vain  bricklayer.  He  soon  convinced  himself, 
that  all  the  hearts  of  the  ladies,  in  Grand-Cairo, 
were  drawn  together  into  his  net.  He  thought 
that  all  the  arrows,  sent  from  all  the  blue  and 
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black  eyes  in  Bagdad-Street,  were  aimed  at  his 
heart; — (when  the  fact  might  be,  that  they  were 
directed  towards  his  nose) — nay,  if  he  happened 
to  hear  a  rustling  behind  a  casement,  as  he  passed 
along,  he  immediately  attributed  it  to  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  laced  coverings  of  those  soft  bosoms 
within,  which  were  set  in  motion  by  his  approach  ! 

At  a  ball,  it  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  see 
the  airs  the  fellow  gave  himself!  He  would  strut 
by  the  ladies  like  a  peacock; — peeping  through 
his  eye-glass  at  one ; — nodding  to  another ; — smil- 
ing condescendingly  at  a  third ; — but  dancing 
with  none.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  down  upon 
one  of  these  fair  creatures,  the  envy  of  the  whole 
sex,"  said  he,  "  and,  therefore,  /  shall  not  join  in 
the  cotillon." 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  gentleman  was  speak- 
ing to  him,  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  Mr.  Abraham  T. 
Strumcerner  smiled,  and  rejoined, — "  Yes,  she  is 
a  delicious  person,  it  must  be  confessed;  but  (I 
am  sorry  for  her — extremely  sorry)  I  really  can* 
not  sacrifice  myself,  at  my  age — and  she  ought 
to  know  it." 

These,  and  several  other  speeches,  of  a  similar 
nature,  (of  course)  got  wind,  and  were  consider- 
ably laughed  at.  Yet  some  of  the  Grand-Cairo 
belles,  of  spirit,  thought  it  unbecoming  in  a  polite  and 
generous  gallant,  thus  to  celebrate  his  victories  over 
the  hearts  of  his  i  fair  enemies  * — and  a  few  even 
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went  so  far,  as  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his 

NOSE  ! 

There  were  others,  however,  who  really,  having 
no  disinclination  to  become  Mrs.  Abraham  T. 
Strumcerner,  (especially,  as  their  chances  in  the 
matrimonial  line,  were  getting  every  day  worse 
and  worse)  still  supported  him ; — and  the  atten- 
tion and  flattery  of  these  husband-hunting  spin- 
sters— or,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  of  their  mammas 
— contributed  to  nourish,  and  strengthen,  our 
hero's  conceit. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties,  when,  one  fine 
evening,  in  April,  as  Strumcerner  was  bending 
his  way,  nose-foremost,  as  usual,  towards  Bagdad- 
Street,— he  felt  himself  suddenly  pulled  by  the 
sleeve;  and,  on  looking  down,  beheld  a  little 
black  foot-boy,  somewhat  fantastically  dressed, — 
who  with  a  vast  show  of  respect,  proffered  him 
—  an  orange ! 

Abraham  had  no  notion  of  committing  so  great 
an  anti-Brummellism,  as  to  eat,  or  even  touch,  an 
orange,  in  the  street.  He,  therefore,  shook  his 
cane,  threateningly,  at  the  young  livery-man, 
and  bade  him  "  Go  to  the  devil  with  his  fruit !" 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  little 
soot-face,  dexterously  dividing  the  orange,  (which 
in  fact,  was  no  orange  at  all,  but  one  of  those 
waxen  images  of  one  that  you  sometimes  see, 
in  strange  places,)  exhibited  the  corner  of  a  note, 
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curiously  folded, — which,  with  a  bow,  a  grin, 
and  a  wink,  he  held  out  for  our  hero's  acceptance. 

Wondering  who  his  correspondent  could  be, 
that  had  made  choice  of  such  a  postman,  with 
such  a  letter-box, — Abraham  took  the  letter, — 
which  to  his  further  surprise,  was  neither  directed 
nor  sealed;  but  so  ingeniously  twisted,  that  he 
was  at  some  trouble  to  open  it.  Its  contents 
were  as  follows: — 

"Ah,  cruel  one,  why  am  I  thus  neglected  ? 
But  you  know  your  power,  and  how  much  I  can 
forgive !  Come  to  me  dearest  Abraham— come 
instantly, — I  burn  to  pronounce  your  pardon,  and 
— I  am  now  alone.  Fidelio  will  procure  you  ad- 
mittance.   Fly — fly  to  your  ever  faithful  Agnes." 

" Agnes!"  said  our  hero,  to  himself;  "Agnes 
what?  Boy — hallo!  you  Fidelio,  what  is  your 
mistress's  name?" — The  boy  grinned, — shook  his 
head,  and  moved  on.  It  struck  Abraham,  that 
the  messenger  had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  black  Cupid,  in  breeches.  lie  looked  at  the 
note  again,  and  began  to  feel  extremely  curious  to 
ascertain,  what  fair  one  he  had  so  grossly  neglect- 
ed; and  which  of  all  the  Agnesses  it  was,  over 
whom  he  had  so  much  power,  and  who  was  in 
such  a  fever  to  pronounce  his  pardon  ! 

He  made  up  his  mind  in  five  seconds,  that  she 
must  be  young,  beautiful,  and  rich ;  and,  as  his 
imagination  warmed,  he  was  seised  with  such  a 
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terrible  palpitation,  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  he 
could  keep  pace  with  his  guide. 

At  length  Fidel io  stopped  at  a  small  iron  gate- 
way, in  a  back  street.  This  iron  barrier  (on  a 
signal  made  by  him)  was  opened  by  some  unseen 
hand;  and  Strumcerner  was  ushered  (through  a 
dark  passage,  and  up  one  or  two  flights  of  steps) 
into  a  room, — which  was  so  darkened,  however, 
that  our  hero  could  neither  distinguish  its  size, 
shape,  nor  (as  the  Frenchman  said  of  the  apple- 
pie)  6  what  was  in  it.9  The  page  then  bade  Abra- 
ham 6  Good  night,'  and  left  the  room; — shutting 
the  door  after  him,  very  softly,  as  if  he  were  con- 
scious, that  a  creaking  hinge,  is  apt  to  tell  tales  ! 

So  far,  all  appeared  vastly  mysterious  and  ro- 
mantic :  —  but,  while  Abraham's  curiosity  was 
considerably  heightened,  he  was  not,  altogether, 
so  well  pleased  with  his  situation,  as  some  folks 
might  imagine.  He  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
see  the  propriety  of  his  being  thrust  into  a  dark 
room. — It  had  (as  he  afterwards  was  heard  to  de- 
clare) an  awkward  appearance.  6  He  entertained 
a  great  aversion  to  coal-holes,  and  dark  closets, — 
always  had,  from  his  babyhood  upwards.'  He 
felt  that  it  was  not  dealing  fairly  by  him. — For, 
was  it  not  but  just,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  have 
a  view  of  the  person  <c  whom  he  had  so  cruelly 
neglected," — yet  who  was  so  "  brimful  of  forgive- 
ness ?" — How  was  he  to  know  her  again  ? — And 
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why,  if  she  had  a  face  worth  looking  at,  should 
she  be  ashamed  to  show  it?  These  and  many 
other  questions,  to  the  same  tune,  did  he  ask  him- 
self,— until,  at  last,  he  became  persuaded  that  his 
inamorata  was  either  very  old  or  very  ugly,  and 
was  determined  to  lead  him  blindfold  into  an 
amour, — in  the  conviction  that,  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  have  the  free  use  of  his  eyes,  all  her 
attempts  to  gain  his  affections  would  be  utterly 
hopeless.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  so  dis- 
agreeable and  humiliating,  that  he  resolved,  at 
all  hazards,  to  make  his  escape, — before  the  lady, 
who  "  burned"  to  say  "I  forgive  you"  (for  what 
offence  still  remained  to  be  told)  should  intrude 
her  company  upon  him. 

Accordingly,  he  commenced  groping  about  the 
room,  in  order  to  find  an  outlet,  when  a  noise,  like 
the  drawing  of  a  curtain,  arrested  his  attention  ; 
and  a  voice,  from  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment 
exclaimed,  in  the  tenderest  accents,  <c  Abraham  ! 
dearest  Abraham  !" 

Our  hero  was  so  taken  by  surprise — though 
that,  I  suppose,  you  will  say,  was  very  foolish  on 
his  part — but,  perhaps,  his  nerves  were  not  in  very 
good  order  that  day;  that  he  fell  back  two  or  three 
paces,  and  then  cried,  "  Lard  !  how  you  made  me 
jump  !" 

"  Hush  !  Abraham, — my  own  Abraham !"  ex- 
claimed the  fair  unseen ;  and,  before  he  could  re- 
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cover  bis  balance,  a  pair  of  very  soft  arms  were 
thrown  round  Strumcerner's  neck — 

"  What's  the  matter?" — whispered  Abraham  T. 
— for  the  lady  appeared  to  tremble  violently, — 

"  Nothing." 

«  Nothing  ?" 

66  Nothing,  at  all ! — in  a  few  moments,  and — " 
«  And  what?" 

By  this  time,  the  fair  one's  arms  had  grown  so 
tight  round  his  neck,  that  poor  Abraham  T.  was 
nearly  strangled— he  could  stand  it  no  longer — he 
gave  a  tug  at  the  arms,  but  they  clung  still  tighter 
to  his  throat. 

"By  Heavens,  I  shall  be  suffocated  !" — thought 
our  hero  ; — and  the  next  moment,  a  loud,  deep, 
ear-splitting  groan,  burst  from  his  lips. 

His  embracer  was  apparently  terrified, — for  she 
let  go  her  hold ; — but  so  suddenly,  that  Abraham 
was  thrown  back  two  or  three  feet,  and  stumbling 
against  a  stool,  came  with  his  hands  foremost  on 
the  ground. 

It  was  lucky  for  him  that  such  was  the  case, 
otherwise  his  nose  might  have  suffered  considerably 
more  damage  than  it  was  insured  for. 

"Would  you  kill  me,  woman?" — screamed  he, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  upon  his  legs,  and  had  re- 
covered the  liberty  of  speech. 

"  Kill  you  !  Unkind  Abraham — cruel — ingrate 
— faithless  !" — sobbed  the  invisible  lady. 
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<c  Hist !"  exclaimed  a  voice  at  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

u  In  the  devil's  name,  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ?"  thought  the  bewildered  Abraham  T, 
" Tell  me/'  said  he,  in  a  half  whisper,  "where 
am  I  ?" 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  unseen  Agnes.  Abraham 
T.  groped  for  the  sofa,  and  obeyed.  His  compa- 
nion was,  in  a  moment,  by  his  side.  "  And  is  it 
possible,"  sobbed  she,  "  that  after  all  thy  vows 
and  protestations, — after  all  that  thou  hast  said, 
and  I  have  listened  to, — after  the  confession  that 
thou  hast  wrung  from  my  lips, — after  all  that  I 
have  endured  for  thy  dear  sake, — the  offers  I  have 
declined, — the  lovers  I  have  rejected, — " 

66  Hist!"  again  cried  the  voice  in  the  corner. — 
Abraham  started,  or  rather  jumped,  again ; — but 
was  silent. 

The  lady  went  on — "  Is  it  possible,  after  all 
these  things,  thou  should'st  still  persist  in  doubting 
my  affection  ?" 

Abraham  T.  was  dumbfounded, — he  tried  to 
recollect  to  whom  he  had  made  so  many  vows  and 
protestations; — which  of  the  Agneses  it  was,  from 
whom  he  had  wrung  such  a  tender  confession  ; — 
but  his  memory  failed  him, — "  I  remember  having 
made  love  in  my  dreams,  occasionally ;"  thought 
he,  "  but,  although  I  have  dropt  hints,  now  and 
then,  to  some  of  my  male  friends,  respecting  my 
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extraordinary  successes  among  the  ladies,  married 
as  well  as  single,  it  was  a  mere  take-in — all  moon- 
shine !    The  fellows  believed  it,  and  I  had  all  the 

credit,  without  the  trouble ; — yet  99 

His  companion  broke  in  upon  his  ruminations  ; 
"  Abraham  !"  quoth  she,  "  though  of  all  men,  I 
know  you  to  be  the  sternest  and  haughtiest, — ay, 
at  once  the  most  fearless  and  stubborn  of  your  sex, 
I  insist  upon  your  fulfilling  your  contract  with  me, 
immediately.  I  will  not  submit  to  any  further  de- 
lay— this  night — this  very  night,  I  will  be  your 
wife  !" 

"The  devil  !"  said  Abraham,  to  himself; — and 
the  pause  that  followed  gave  him  ample  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation.  It 
was  now  apparent  to  him,  that  a  terrible  mistake 
had  been  committed  by  the  foot-boy,  (whose  neck 
he  vowed  to  twist  the  next  time  he  came  across 
him),  and  that  he  (Abraham  T.)  could  not  be  the 
cruel  one  whose  pardon  the  damsel  was  so  eager 
to  pronounce ;  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  undeceive 
such  a  merciful  dispenser  of  caresses; — and  the 
conversation  had  taken  such  a  turn,  that  he 
dreaded  to  disclose  the  imposition  which  he  had 
so  innocently  practised. 

He  was  astonished  that  his  voice  had  not  dis- 
covered to  the  lady  her  error;  for  the  few  words 
he  had  spoken,  were  uttered  in  his  natural  tone. 
"  She  must  have  a  very  bad  ear  for  music," 
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thought  he,  "  yet,  by  Jove  !  (as  her  arm  encircled 
his  neck  a  scond  time,)  she  is  a  most  loving 
creature ; — that  is  certain  !" 

Still,  though  it  may  be  pleasant  enough,  to  be 
squeezed,  almost  to  suffocation,  by  a  beautiful 
woman,  (which  Abraham  was  willing  to  believe 
his  companion  to  be,)  and  to  listen  to  endearing 
speeches  from  her  lips;  yet  the  tenderest  embraces, 
and  most  honied  sentences,  cannot  be  received 
with  quite  so  much  zest  and  gratitude,  when  one 
feels  that  such  endearments  are  intended  for 
another.  Mr.  A.  T.  Strumcerner's  self-love  wras 
hurt,  at  being  made  the  mere  pro  tempore  repre- 
sentative of  another,  who,  no  doubt,  engrossed  all 
the  affection,  whilst  he,  (Abraham  T.)  only  re- 
ceived the  caresses  of  that  other's  mistress.  Besides, 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  it  was  no  joke  to  stand 
proxy  on  such  an  occasion,  to  one,  who,  according 
to  the  lady's  account,  happened  to  be  the  sternest 
and  haughtiest  of  his  sex— at  once  the  most 
stubborn  and  fearless  of  men  ! 

He  was  calculating,  how  many  dollars  he  would 
give  to  get  out  of  this  scrape,  when  the  lady, 
tapping  his  cheek,  somewhat  roughly,  exclaimed — 

"  Abraham,  why  don't  you  speak  ?  Say,  in 
what  have  I  offended  you  ?'* 

"Hist!"  cried  the  cuckoo  in  the  corner.  "Hist  f* 
hist  /"  was  echoed  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room. 
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u  In  the  name  of  goodness !"  cried  Abraham, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  himself, — "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  those  hists  ?" 

66  I  heard  nothing,"  said  the  lady. 

«  Hist!— hist!" 

"  There,  again !" 

"  Pshaw  !  you  are  trifling." 

<c  By  Jupiter  !  though, — I  am  not" 

u  Deceiver  ! — traitor  ! — dost  thou  think  to  put 
me  off  with  these  evasions  ?" 

"  Evasions  ?  It's  all  humbug  !  Unhand  me 
directly,  or  " 

"  Hist!"  (from  the  corner.) 

"  There  !  Do  ye  think  I  haven't  got  the  use  of 
my  ears  ?  I  tell  ye  what  ma'am,  I  am  not  a  fit 
subject  for  hoaking.  Whoever  you  are,  you  shall 
be  made  to  repent  of  this  trick,  ay,  though  it  cost 
me  a  thousand  dollars  !" 

A  strange  variety  of  laughs  now  greeted  poor 
Abraham's  astonished  ears.  There  was  the  gig- 
gling and  tittering  of  women,  mingled  with  the 
deep  bass  cachinations  of  half-a-dozen  men. 

Abraham  was  frantic, — He  tried  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  hard-and-fast  clasp  of  this  6  so 
loving  lady.' — But  he  tugged  in  vain  ; — she  was 
evidently  the  stronger  of  the  two— so  that  after 
some  tustling,  our  hero  though  it  best  to  give  in. 
He  now  had  recourse  to  entreaties.  "  Release  me," 
said  he  piteously,  "  and  get  me  safe  out  of  this 
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house,  and  Til  reward  you  handsomely — indeed  I 
will." 

But  the  Comedy  was  not  to  end  here 
A  noise  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  as  of  some 
persons  scuffling ;  in  *a  moment  after,  the  door, 
through  which  Mr,  Strumcerner  had  entered  the 
apartment,  was  thrown  open,  and  who  should  come 
swaggering  in,  but  a  couple  of  sable  heroes,  with 
lights. 

Abraham  T.  turned  instantly  to  take  a  peep  at 
his  mysterious  leman. — Imagine  what  he  must 
have  felt,  at  finding  his  cheek  close  to  the  joles  of 
a  great,  fat,  black  lump  of  femality  !  a  negress,  who 
had  numbered,  at  least,  five-and-forty  summers  ! 

One  of  the  dark  gentlemen  now  advanced, 
(looking  as  fierce  as  a  raven,)  and  desired  our 
hero  to  get  up.  It  was  more  than  Abraham  could 
do,  for  his  swarthy  sweetheart,  affecting  to  be 
terribly  alarmed,  clung  to  him  closer  than  ever. 

"  Save  me  ! — save  me  ! — my  own  Abraham  :" 
cried  she. 

"  Your  Abraham  !"  sputtered  the  beau, — 6i  you 
black  daughter  of  Africa, — and  be  d — ned  to  you  ! 
Let  me  go  instantly,  or  I'll  alarm  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  No  nonsense  man  !"  cried  Mr.  Ebony,  the  first, 
pompously,  "  No  nonsense,  if  you  please.  I  have 
'tected  you  in  the  very  act  of  making  love  to  my 
'fianced  bride — that  is  'fficient.    I  shall  expect  the 
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satisfaction  that  is  due  from  one  gentleman  to 
another." 

u  Satisfaction  i" — screamed  Abraham, — "  Satis- 
faction to  you,  you  infernal  nigger  ! — You  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  State  Prison 
for  this — you  and  all  your  black-faced  gang.  Un- 
hand me,  woman — nightcrow — Jezabel,  or  " 

" Nightcrow,  am  I? — Jezabel,  am  I ?"  cried  the 
hitherto  gentle  Agnes,  starting  up  in  a  rage,  and 
pointing  her  nails  in  the  direction  of  Abraham's 
nasal  promontory — "  And  what  then,  are  you,  ye 
poor,  false,  white-livered  thing? — You,  a  gallant, 
forsooth  ! — You,  a  winner  of  ladies'  hearts  ! — you, 
the  man  of  whom  husbands  are  afraid  !  See  here  ! 
(she  plunged  a  bodkin  into  Abraham's  calves,  and 
he  did  not  wince)  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  could  buy  as 
good  a  pair  of  legs,  for  a  dollar  !— and,  look  at 
this,"  twitching  oft' his  wig, — (it  can  no  longer  be 
kept  a  secret,  Abraham  did  wear  a  wig  !)  "  Here's 
a  fine  head  of  hair !  Why  you've  got  nothing 
genu-me  about  you.  Even  your  teeth,  if  I  take 
the  trouble  to  " 

But  here,  Abraham  set  up  such  a  cry  of 4 murder!9 
that  black  Agnes,  in  a  fright,  dropped  the  wig,  and 
retreated.  The  curtain,  before  mentioned,  was 
drawn  aside  to  receive  her,  and  disclosed  to  our 
hero's  view,  five  or  six  young  ladies, — all  closely 
veiled,  however — who,  from  their  ill-suppressed 
merriment,  had  evidently  been  ear-witnesses  of  the 
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whole  scene.  At  sight  of  the  beau  without  his 
wig,  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  fairly  screamed 
with  laughter. 

But  a  moment  afterwards,  deeming,  no  doubt, 
that  the  farce  had  been  carried  quite  far  enough — 
they  scampered  off ; — and  ere  our  hero  could  re- 
cover from  the  consternation  into  which  their 
appearance  had  thrown  him,  the  lights  were 
blown  out ;  and  he  found  himself  laid  hold  of  by 
the  tawny  twins — (his  pretended  rival,  and  the 
other  darky)  who,  without  saying,  with  your  leave, 
or  by  your  leave, — carried  him  down  stairs,  into 
the  avenue,  through  which  he  had  been  conducted 
by  the  black  Cupid,  in  breeches.  Here  they  left 
him,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home,  which,  as 
it  was  now  quite  dark,  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
doing. 

I  have  little  more  to  add,  than,  that  from  that 
day,  Mr.  A.  T.  Strumcerner  behaved  himself  with 
a  vast  deal  more  humility,  decency,  and  propriety, 
than  he  had  before  been  accustomed  to  exhibit. 

At  first,  he  was  in  a  terrible  passion,  and  vowed 
vengeance  against  all  the  ladies  of  Grand-Cairo. 
But  his  rage  did  not  last  longer  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Upon  reflection,  he  thought  the 
wisest  course  he  could  pursue,  would  be  to  keep 
the  affair  to  himself,  and  not,  by  preferring  a 
complaint  before  a  magistrate,  expose  his  various 
little  imperfections  to  the  public. 
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He  kept  his  secret — but  the  young  ladies,  (his 
fair  enemies  J  kept  not  theirs.  The  story  came  out, 
that  they  (some  five  or  six  young  ladies  in  the 
millinery  tine,)  determined  that  the  beau's 
presumption  and  arrogance  should  not  go  un- 
punished, had  got  up  the  farce,  I  have  attempted 
to  describe.  Black  Agnes,  a  respectable,  intel- 
ligent, and  remarkably  well-spoken  person,  gladly 
consented  to  take  a  part  in  the  piece, — which, 
between  ourselves,  I  think  she  performed  very 
well.  The  black  men  were  acquaintances  of  hers. 
It  is  certain  that  Abraham  T.  has  been  much  less 
of  a  coxcomb  since  that  little  adventure.  And, — 
there  !  you  have  about  as  much  as  will  do  you  good^ 
of  my  story. 


[Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  Mr.  Walsingham 
volunteered  the  following  extravaganza,  which  I  have 
called  6  The  Frog-Pond.'  Walsingham  declared  it 
was  true,  from  beginning  to  end,  but  I  can  scarcely 
credit  if] 


THE  FROG-POND. 

BY 

DEFOE  WALSINGHAM. 


Rowley— Powlly,  Gammon,  and  spinage,- 
Heigh-ho  S  says  Rowley. 


VOL.  II. 


THE  FROG-POND. 


Rowley — Powlly,  Gammon,  and  spinage,— 
Heigh-ho !  says  Rowley. 


I  had  been  in  a  very  miserable  state  of  mind 
for  several  days. — I  was  disgusted  with  the  world. 
— I  hated  the  sight  of  man; — and  even  Q  woman 
delighted  not  me.' — I  hated  Boston. — I  hated  all 
the  Bostonians. — I  hated  the  large  gilt  comb  in 
Washington- Street. — I  hated  myself. — I  was  out 
of  conceit  with  my  feet. — I  quarrelled  with  my 
hands. — I  gnashed  my  teeth,  and  shook  my  fists,  at 
the  reflection  of  my  own  face  in  the  looking-glass, 
I  cried  out,  "  Oh,  you  ugly  wretch  !  for  what 
purpose  do  you  live  on  ? — What  are  you  fit  for  ? — 
What  good  can  you  do  in  the  world? — So,  you 
thought  yourself  at  one  time  tolerably  good-look- 
ing— did  you  ? — You  had  the  vanity  to  suppose 
that  some  woman  or  other  might  be  found,  who 
n  2 
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would  take  you  for  better,  for  worse. — Miserable 
wretch  !  know  that  without  exception,  you  are 
the  plainest  piece  of  goods  4  under  the  Sun.' 

I  found  fault  with  my  food. — I  could  eat  no 
breakfast, — I  took  only  soup  at  dinner.  To  be 
sure,  I  drank  no  small  quantity  of  wine, — (and 
sometimes  several  full  glasses  of  whiskey-and- 
water)  but  every  fresh  glass  only  served  to  make 
me  feel  more  wretched. 

\  I  loathed  myself  for  drinking  at  all, — but  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  persevered  in 
the  habit,  I  might  shorten  my  days,  and,  as  I  was 
heartily  sick  of  life,  and  of  myself, — that  was  the 
thing,  of  all  others,  most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
I  felt,  at  the  time,  such  a  contempt,  such  an  aver- 
sion, for  my  own  body,  that  I  verily  believe,  I 
could  have  looked  on,  with  satisfaction,  at  any 
tortures  (no  matter  how  terrible!)  inflicted  upon 
my  arms,  legs,  sides,  or,  in  fact,  any  part  of  me  ! 

I  gave  myself  repeated  blows  on  the  cheeks, 
and  took  much  pleasure  in  pulling  my  own  nose. 
Never  was  any  soul  so  dissatisfied  with  its  tene- 
ment of  flesh  ! 

At  last,  I  determined  to  make  away  with  my- 
self. I  thought  over  the  different  modes,  by 
which  people  have  been  accustomed  to  put  an  end 
to  their  lives.  I  rather  inclined  to  the  hanging 
fashion,  but  there  was  no  peg  in  the  room,  from 
whence  I  could  suspend  a  rope.    Unfortunately,  I 
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had  no  pistols  with  me, — and  my  razors  were  so 
blunt,  that  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
have  cut  my  throat  with  one  of  them. 

Poison, — (drugs  or  medicines,  of  any  kind,  in 
fact,)  I  abominated; — and  I  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  jumping  out  of  a  third-story  window. 

"  No !"  said  I  to  myself,  "  water  is  the  thing. — 
Drowning  is  the  mode. — Sinking's  the  go! — I'll 
go  down  to  the  Frog-Pond  this  evening,  and 
throw  myself  in  head-foremost,— I  will !  I'll 
soon — (striking  myself  violently  on  the  breast) 
I'll  soon  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  compound 
of  flesh,  blood,  bones,  hair,  and  gristle." 

Evening  came — (it  was  in  the  Summer)  —  I 
hurried  off  to  the  Common,  and  soon  found  my- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  Frog-Pond.  It  was  a 
lovely  night — not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
heavens. — The  stars,  apparently,  playing  at  puss 
in  the  corner, — and  the  moon  looking  at  herself, 
very  complacently,  in  the  Frog-Pond.  I  looked 
at  the  moon — and  then  at  the  Frog-Pond.  "  It 
is  but  a  leap— a  jump  !"  said  I  aloud,  "  and  this 
confounded  ugly  face  of  mine,  will  be  buried  three 
feet  deep  in  mud, — a  fit  place  for  it.  One — two 
— three — and  away  !" 

I  drew  back, — in  order  to  take  a  good  spring ; 
— resolving,  if  possible,  to  take  aim  with  my  head 
at  the  moon's  image,  which  I  saw  reflected  in  the 
Frog-Pond when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  heard 
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the  words, — "  Hold  !  rash  man  forbear  !"  uttered 
in  a  deep,  bass  tone,  close  to  my  feet. 

I  looked  down,  and  around  me,  but  could  see 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  human  being. 

"  Who  speaks  ?"  demanded  I. 

"  Sit  down,"  returned  the  voice.  u  Sit  down, 
man ;  and  make  yourself  comfortable.  Here  are 
three  of  us — myself — you — and  my  friend,  Grina- 
tall,  the  worm.  The  poor  fellow  has  just  come 
out  of  his  hole,  to  look  at  the  moon." 

The  speaker  was  a  frog — who  was  sitting  on  a 
little  throne  of  turf,  just  behind  me.  "  Are  iEsop's 
fables  then,  no  fables  ?"  cried  I, — <c  Have  frogs  the 
faculty  of  speech  ?  Can  frogs  speak  English  ?" 

I  sat  down,  and  looked  at  the  frog.  He  was 
rather  a  good-looking  fellow,  but  old  and  wrinkled. 
"  How  do  you  like  me  ?"  croaked  he.  "  You  seem 
to  be  very  particular  in  your  examination.  Do  you 
recognize  my  features  ?" 

6  6  No,"  said  I,  astonished,  as  never  man  was 
astonished  before,  at  hearing  a  frog  speak  so 
clearly. 

"  No  !"  returned  he. — "  I  should  think  not.  I 
should  guess  from  your  looks — (and  you  are  not 
bad-looking,  by  any  means,) — that  you  are  a 
foreigner. — An  Englishman, — eh  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  !  I  saw  that  at  a  glance ;  my  countrymen 
are  not  so  fond  of  making  away  with  themselves. 
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— We  Americans  know  a  thing  worth  two  of 
that." 

I  heard  a  queer  hissing  sort  of  sound,  on  the 
other  side  of  me.  I  turned,  and  looked  down. 
The  worm  appeared  to  be  in  convulsions ; 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  friend  here  ?" 
said  I  to  the  frog.  "  He  appears  to  be  seriously 
indisposed." 

"  Oh,  no  !" — quoth  my  grave  friend, — "  he's 
only  laughing.  He  is  a  poor  dumb  creature  !  He 
can't  speak.  But  he  can  hear  and  feel.  He  can 
enjoy  a  joke  as  heartily,  as  any  body  in  the  Union. 
Grinatall !  manners !  manners,  my  dear  sir ! 
recollect  that  we  have  a  foreigner  in  company,  who, 
for  what  we  know  may  be  writing  a  book." 

I  looked  again,  steadfastly  at  the  frog.  "  Can 
it  be  possible,"  thought  I,  "  that  my  ears  do  not 
deceive  me  ?  Do  the  sounds  I  hear  issue  from  this 
hopping  thing's  mouth  ?" 

The  Frog  as  if  he  knew  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind,  burst  out  a  laughing. 

"  Do  you  think  it  so  odd  then,  that  Frogs  have 
tongues  in  their  heads,  and  can  make  use  of  them  ?" 
said  he  "  what !  have  you  never  listened  to  our 
concerts  ?  Have  you  never  heard  us  singing,  our 
catches  and  glees  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  returned  I, — I  have  heard  some  of 
you  sing,  now  and  then.  And  your  music  is  very 
passable,  but  I  should  never  have  guessed — I  never 
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would  have  believed,  (if  I  had  not  heard  it,)  that  a 
frog  could  talk — speak  !  Speak  English^  above 
all  things  !" 

"  What  miserable  fools  many  of  you  men  are  !" 
replied  the  frog.  "  Forgive  me  for  speaking  in 
such  plain  terms.  But  the  more  I  see  of  you,  the 
greater  reason  have  I  for  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  frogs,  are  infinitely  your  superiors,  in 
every  thing  but  size.  I  would  not — and  I  have 
told  my  people  so,  a  hundred  times, — I  would  not 
exchange  conditions  with  you, — no  not  for  the 
world  !  I  would  rather  be  as  I  am — a  poor  frog  ! 
—than  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  City  of  Boston." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Frog,  that  I 
could  with  the  greatest  ease  knock  out  your  brains, 
with  this  stone  which  I  have  just  taken  up? — 
Have  the  goodness  to  be  a  little  more  particular 
in  picking  your  words  and  phrases,  my  good  sir." 

"  Psho  !"  said  the  frog,  with  great  gravity, 
"  you  were  just  now  on  the  point  of  making  your- 
self food  for  fishes*  My  friend  here,  anticipated  a 
glorious  repast.  The  minnows  below  would  have 
feasted  for  months  upon  your  splendid  carcass. 
Even  I,  and  my  numerous  family,  should,  pro- 
bably, have  regaled  ourselves  with  a  slice  now  and 
then,  off  your  delicious  breast,  or  some  nice  pick- 
ings off  your  legs  and  wings.  Jove  !  the  very 
thought  sets  my  mouth  a  watering ! — What  a 
magnificent  meal  a  frog  might  have  made  of  those 
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delicate  eyes  of  yours  !  Just  to  make  an  outlet, 
or  a  couple  of  outlets  for  a  friendly  minnow,  who 
had  been  working  his  way  through  one  of  your 
nostrils. — A  narrow  passage  ! — A  very  narrow 
passage  ! — I  say,  you  were  just  now  about  giving 
up  your  body  to  us  (without  our  asking  for  it, 
recollect,)  and  we  might  have  done  what  we  liked 
with  you,  and  because  I  speak  my  mind  rather 
freely,  you  threatened  to  knock  out  my  brains. 
It's  just  like  you  !  I  have  often  told  my  people^ 
that  you  men  fancy  yourselves  so  mighty  fine,  and 
so  near  perfection,  that  you  cannot  bear  to  hear  a 
plain  truth  from  the  mouth  of  a  frog" 

I  remained  silent  for  several  moments,  asto- 
nished as  well  as  mortified,  at  being  thus  lectured 
by  Kfrog." 

"  You  appear  to  be  a  very  happy  old  fellow  ;w  at 
last,  said  I, — "  and  a  frog  of  mueh  wisdom.  I 
should  like  to  know  something  of  your  history.'* 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  tell,"  returned  he. 
"  Nothing  to  relate  that  would  interest  you.  We 
frogs  are,  generally,  very  happy  creatures,  parti- 
cularly, where  we  are  out  of  the  reach  of  ducks, 
and  Frenchmen.  We  do  not,  by  frightening  our- 
selves about  a  hundred  little  matters,  make  a  Hell 
of  this  Earth.  Most  of  us  who  have  voices,  sing  and 
make  merry ,  without  supposing  that  we  shall  for 
so  doing,  be  roasted,  and  boiled,  for  eight  or  nine 
hundred  millions  of  years  in  another  world* 
n  5 
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"  Nature  hath  made  us  extraordinary  jumpers 
(by  the  way,  we  have  taught  you  one  game,  which 
you  call  leap-frog)  and  we  jump,  and  jump,  and 
dance,  and  hop,  to  our  heart's  content,  without 
supposing  that  we  are  committing  anything  sinful 
by  so  doing.  Many  of  you,  humans,  now,  by  the 
way,  would  neither  sing  nor  dance  for  the  world. 
Because  you  have  got  it  into  your  wise  heads  that 
such  practices  are  altogether  wrong,  offensive,  and 
unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  your  all-wise — all- 
merciful — all-loving  Creator.  Tell  me  after  that, 
that  men  are  wiser  than  frogs  !  Poh  !  ridiculous  !" 

"You  are  a  free-spoken  old  frog,  that  must  be 
confessed,"  observed  I,  good-humoredly.  "But 
pray  tell  me,  what  is  your  age  ?  How  old  are 
you  ?" 

"  I  was  born  in  the  year  16 16." 

"  16 16  !  Is  it  possible  that  frogs  live  for  centuries. 
Come,  my  good  fellow,  said  I  to  him — don't  think 
of  imposing  upon  me  ?  I  won't  put  up  with  any 
of  your  lies  " 

6i  Lies,"  croaked  he,  gruffly,  "  I  would  have  you 
to  know,  young  man  that  frogs  never  lie.  The 
only  vice  we  have  contracted  from  you  is  that  of 
croaking.  Many  of  us  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
inveterate  croakers.  But  it  is  a  habit  only  with 
us.  We  don't  croak  because  we  are  miserable, — 
we  croak  to  express  our  happiness.  Frogs  do  not 
lie,  sir.    Frogs  do  not  cheat  or  steal. 
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"  You  never  heard  of  frogs  going  to  war  with 
each  other  (though  we  did  in  ancient  times,  once 
have  a  turn  up  with  the  mice). — You  never  heard 
of  our  hanging  one  of  our  fellow  creatures — or 
murdering  him, — or  turning  our  backs  upon  him, 
as  soon  as  he  was  visited  by  misfortunes.  You 
never  heard  of  a  frog  committing  suicide — or  even 
thinking  about  it. 

"  The  idea  of  men  imagining  themselves  to  be 
better  than  frogs,  because  they  happen  to  be  a 
little  larger  !    Poh  !— Get  out  I" 

I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  help  laughing,  at 
the  notion  of  a  frog — really  believing  himself,  and 
his  kind,  to  be  superior  to  men  ;  and  yet  man- 
hater,  as  I  then  was,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  the  old  fellow 
said. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  all  of  a  sudden— "  what 
were  you  going  to  drown  yourself  for  ?  I  am  almost 
sorry  now,  that  I  put  in  a  word  to  prevent  you. 
You  appear  to  have  a  good  share  of  fat  on  your 
ribs,  and  would  have  lasted  all  our  little  friendly 
communities  below,  for  some  time.  You  had 
better  alter  your  mind,  my  friend.  Make  a 
present  of  yourself  to  us.  Jump  in, — our  epicures 
will  sing  their  praises  over  you  for  many  a  long 
day." 

"  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you," — said  I  some- 
what nettled  at  the  impudent  manner  in  which  the 
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creature  talked  of  himself  and  his  brethren  feasting 
themselves  upon  me.  fi<  No,  thank  ye,  sir.  I've 
altered  my  mind." 

"  Altered  your  mind  !  Psho  !  There  again, 
Grinatall  listen  to  that?  Do  worms  ever  alter 
their  minds  ?  Do  worms,  grow  discontented  with 
their  lot,  on  earth,  andresolve  to  drown  themselves. 
Do  worms  cry  out  about  the  hardness  of  their  fate, 
on  every  occasion.  Why  now  (turning  to  me) 
that  fellow  yonder,  Grinatall,  once  had  a  long 
spike  run  half  way  down  his  bowels  by  one  of 
your  humane  fellow-men,  and  then  held  into  Fresh- 
Pond,  for  the  purpose  of  being  nibbled  to  pieces, 
inch  by  inch, — joint  by  joint,  by  his  old  enemy  the 
pike  : — and  I,  on  one  occasion,  had  my  nose  broken 
by  a  kick  from  a  rascally  school-boy.  Talk  of 
yourhumane  Societies  !  and  charitable  Institutions! 
d — n  it !  if  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  frog  swear, 
when  he  sees  and  hears  what's  going  on  among 
you  !" 

The  worm  uttered  a  sort  of  hiss  again — but  when 
I  looked  round,  I  found  he  had  slunk  into  his  hole, 
fearful,  perhaps,  that  I  might  lay  hold  of,  and  de- 
spitefully  use  him. 

"  I  will  not  hurt  you,"  said  I,  "  you  may  come 
out, — I  never  had  the  heart,  since  I  was  a  boy,  to 
(wilfully)  injure  a  living  thing.  Why,  ever  since 
I  have  been  at  the  Tremont  here,  in  Boston,  I  have 
made  a  point  of  dipping  my  little  finger  in  the 
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sugar-basin  twice  a-day,  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing a  little,  old-fashioned-looking  fly ;  who  is  too 
lazy,  I  am  afraid,  to  bestir  himself  to  get  his  own 
bread.  But  he  is  a  very  refined,  cleanly  insect, — 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  observing  how  con- 
stantly he  is  engaged  in  washing  his  face,  and 
brushing  his  whiskers." 

"  Spirit  of  La  Fontaine  !  I  wish  you  would  send 
him  down  here  !"  quoth  the  frog,  smacking  his 
lips — "  A  fly  fed  on  sugar.  By  old  ^Esop  !  what 
a  delicious  morsel  I" 

"  So  you  do  swallow  some  live  things,  now  and 
then?"  said  I,  "Frogs,  after  all,  are  carnivorous 
*  animals,  eh  ?" 

"  Of  course.  When  we  can  get  a  delicious  bug, 
or  a  fine  fat  fly,  within  an  inch  or  so  of  our  mouths, 
we  feel  privileged  to  draw  him  into  our  jaws.  But 
we  do  not  (as  you  do)  keep  whole  flocks  and  herds 
of  bugs,  and  flies,  taming  them,  and  domesticating 
them,  and  making  friends  of  them,  and  fattening 
them,  for  the  purpose  only  of  gorging  ourselves 
upon  their  carcasses. 

"  You,  men,  I  must  say  it,  again  and  again,  you, 
men,  are  the  most  cruel,  rapacious,  gluttonous, 
stupid,  fantastical,  vile  creatures,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

"  I  had  some  hopes — I  really  had  some  hopes  of 
the  people  of  this  Country.  I  thought  the  Americans 
would  turn  out  a  great  people — a  very  great  people. 
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A  people  that  might  eventually  do  good — immense 
good — work  immense  benefits  all  over  the  world. 
In  fact,  that  they  would  set  a  noble  example  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  John  Hancock,  and  John 
Adams,  were  wont  to  come  down  sometimes  here, 
and  listen  to  my  opinions  on  different  subjects.  I 
was  very  much  older,  and  had  considerably  more 
experience,  than  either  of  them ;  so  that  they 
were  very  glad  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  advice 
and  opinions,  on  men  and  things. 

"I was  a  Whig,  from  the  first, — friendly,  all  along, 
to  the  throwing  off  the  English  yoke — and  prin- 
cipally for  this  reason,  that  I  did  not  see  why  a 
little  mole-hill  of  a  place  (as  I  am  told  England  is) 
was  to  continue  for  everlasting,  to  govern  this 
immense — this  extensive — this  glorious  country  : 
and  make  laws  for  this  intelligent,  brave,  more- 
than-man-like  community.  I  told  John  Hancock, 
that  he  must  put  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  I  predicted  that  this  country  would 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  England,  and  eventually 
become  one  of  the  first  countries  the  world  ever 
saw.  I  told  him  that,  in  plain  terms.  t  But,  John,' 
said  I,  6  the  great  difficulty  is  to  be  mastered 
afterwards.  If  men  were  like  frogs,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  When  you  be- 
come independent  of  a  foreign  country — then  bind 
your  states  by  solemn  compacts  together — keep 
together — lock  yourselves  together.    Show  to  the 
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world  (the  world  of  men  and  frogs,)  that  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  continue  to  love  one  another, 
and  to  keep  united.  Do  not  set  my  confounded 
croakers,  a  croaking  in  melancoly  earnest.  You 
are  brethren,  equally  attached  to  your  country, 
loving  one  another.  Do  not,  for  God's  sake  ! 
quarrel — do  not  fall  out — do  not  separate.  If  you 
do — if  you  once  become  disunited,  I  tell  you,  you 
will  be  worse  off  than  ever  Europe  was.  There 
will  be  the  South  arrayed  against  the  North — the 
East  against  the  West — alliances — holy  alliances 
formed — wars  entered  into — a  State  here  and 
there  subjugated  and  so  on — and  so  on. 

"  { In  one  or  two  of  your  wars  in  the  slave- 
holding  states,  (said  I,)  you  will  kill  so  many 
whites,  that  the  blacks  will  find  themselves  left 
almost  the  sole  possessors  of  the  soil.  They  can 
fight  ,  as  you  will  see,  when  marshalled  under  ex- 
perienced leaders  (was  I  not  right?  look  at  St. 
Domingo?)  It  is  impossible  to  say,  concluded  I, 
what  will  become  of  this  .  It  and  beautiful 
country,  if  you  once  fall  out,  come  to  blows,  and 
dissolve  partnership. 

"  'But  to  prevent  a  possibility  of  that,  let  me 
recommend  you  to  follow  the  example  of  us  frogs. 
If  any  two  sections  of  your  country  fall  out,  and 
disagree,  upon  any  particular  subject,  don't  go  to 
blows  upon  it  immediately,  as  the  men  of  other 
countries  have  been  accustomed  to  do — but  look 
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at  us,  frogs — observe  how  we  manage  these  things ! 
— and  meet  as  we  do — call  a  Convention,  and  meet 
together,  in  a  friendly  and  brotherly  way.  Let 
the  party  complained  of,  say  to  the  party  aggrieved 
— 4  My  dear  brother,  what  is  the  matter?  What 
is  this  that  has  put  you  in  such  a  passion  ?  Let  us 
argue  over  the  question  in  a  rational  way,  and  see 
if  we  cannot  come  to  terms.  See  whether  we 
cannot  state  the  question  in  dispute,  without 
coming  to  blows.' 

"Take  my  words  for  it, — so  well  do  I  know 
the  nature  of  men  as  well  as  of  frogs, — that  if 
once  blows  are  exchanged  between  the  people  of 
any  one  part  of  your  country  and  those  of  another, 
or  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  down  complaints  by 
brute  force,  your  Unionis  put  an  end  to — dissolved 
for  ever  !  One  party  may  succeed — may  become 
victorious, — will,  perhaps,  subdue  the  other, — 
( Subdue  !  what  a  horrible  word  that  sounds  in  the 
ear  of  a  frog)  for  a  time.  But  look  at  the  feelings 
called  into  existence  by  that  very  success.  The 
subdued  will  hate — hate — hate  their  victors — their 
neighbours — and  more  abundantly  the  particular 
states  for  whose  advantage,  or  at  whose  instance, 
the  original  war  was  commenced.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring, and  in  the  very  hostile  states  themselves, 
millions  of  hearts  will  be  enlisted  in  favour  of  the 
subdued.  6  Now/  such,  or  such  a  state,  will  say, 
i  things  have  come  to  this  pass.    I  shall  set  tip  for 
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myself.  I  did  not  think  my  sister-state  was  exactly- 
right  in  the  first  instance,  but  if  she  were  wrong 
she  acted  from  the  noblest  impulse — the  noblest 
motives;  she  has  been  harshly  dealt  with/  4  Nay/ 
(said  I,  to  John  Hancock)  c  such  a  state  would  be 
apt  to  cry  out  in  this  way,  long  before  a  neighbour- 
ing country  was  subdued  (if  the  subjugation  were 
possible,  which,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.) 
But  all  I  mean  to  say  and  contend  for  is,  that  you 
must  never  come  to  blows  among  yourselves.  Try 
— always  try  (as  we  frogs  do,  and  generally  with 
success,)  words  first.  Try  reason — try  argument. 
Put  selfish  feelings  out  of  the  question — look  to 
your  country, — your  whole  country, — not  to  New 
England,  alone — or  New- York — or  Pensylvania 
— or  Virginia  (the  Old  Dominion  !  Fve  got  some 
young  frogs  settled  there,  and  I  cannot  help  loving 
the  place,)  or  South-Carolina  (I  love  South-Caro- 
lina too)  but  America — the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica !  Consider/  said  I,  6  it  is  but  a  frog  that  is 
speaking  to  you  John  Hancock — but  I  am  per- 
fectly disinterested — unbiassed,  either  one  way  or 
the  other, — a  sort  of  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  I 
give  you  my  advice  from  the  purest  motives — the 
desire — the  ardent  desire  to  see  men  brought  and 
assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  the  condition  of 
frogs.  If  men  would  look  down,  and  regard  more 
attentively,  the  habits,  dispositions,  and  condition, 
of  what  they  call  the  lower  animals — the  inferior 
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part  of  the  creation,  by  the  memory  of  iEsop,  Gay, 
and  La  Fontaine,  they  might  make  themselves 
infinitely  better,  wiser,  and  happier  !'  " 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  have  said,"  asked  the 
frog,  perceiving  I  was  inclined  to  nod. 

46  Yes,"  said  I,  "  you  talk  rather  sensibly  for  a 
frog,  but  it  is  quite  plain  you  know  little  of  the 
temper  of  mankind." 

"  Well  then,"  quoth  he,  "  good  night.  If  I 
have  wasted  my  breath  on  you,  I  can't  help  it." — 
And  down  he  went,  over  head  and  ears,  into  the 
pond.  Up  he  came  in  the  moment,  singing  out, 
"  Plugg  gug  !  plugg  gug  !"  "  Good  night !"  said 
I, — and  home  I  went  to  bed.  I  dreamt,  that  night, 
of  dear  home — dear  parents — and  dear  sisters. 

Dear  reader,  if  ever  you  feel  discontented  with 
the  world,  or  out  of  sorts,  with  yourself,  go  down, 
and  have  half-an-hour's  chat  with  the  croaking 
parson  of  the  Frog-Pond  ! 
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Reader  !  A  few  months  ago  there  was  a 
room  in  the  Tremont  House  which  was  haunted — 
ay,  haunted  by  a  ghost ! 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  that. 

One  night,  my  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melyerdy- 
sen,  of  Richmond,  occupied  No.  225. 

About  the  middle  of  the  night,  Mr.  Melyerdysen 
awoke.  He  was  awoke  by  a  noise  in  the  street. 
Somebody  was  serenading  another  somebody  in  the 
Tremont  House. 

"  Confound  the  fellows  !"— quoth  Mr.  Melyer- 
dysen, to  himself,  (his  wife  happened  to  be  fast 
asleep).  "  Confound  the  noise-makers !  What 
pleasure,  do  they  think,  elderly  gentlemen  and 
their  spouses,  can  derive  from  being  woke  up  at 
this  time  of  night,  or  rather  I  should  say,  at  this 
time  of  the  morning !"  (it  was  at  least  half-past- 
one  o'clock.) 
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"  I  wish  the  spoiler  of  music-mongers  (you  my 
dear  reader,  must  know  to  whom  he  referred,)  I 
wish  the  spoiler  of  harmonists  had  them  all. 
Flutes,  fiddles,  and  fifes !  Confound  the  silly 
serenaders,  say  I !" 

Mr.  Melyerdysen  got  out  of  bed. — He  looked 
out  of  the  window. — The  serenaders  vanished.  Mr. 
Melyerdysen  got  into  bed. — 

(i  Well  now  I'll  go  to  sleep  again  !"  said  he; — 
he  pulled  his  nightcap  over  his  ears,  turned  on  his 
left  side  and  closed  his  eyes.  Three  minutes 
might  have  elapsed,  when  Mr.  Melyerdysen  threw 
down  the  bed-clothes,  and  sat  up  in  bed. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?"  said  he,  to  himself, 
(for  Mrs.  Melyerdysen  was  still  asleep.)  *  What 
the  deuce  is  that  ?" 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  sound; — but 
there  was  a  sound  dreadful,  horrible — awful  to  hear ! 

Mr.  Melyerdysen's  ears,  with  all  their  acute- 
ness,  (and  Mr.  Melyerdysen  was  possessed  of  very 
acute  —  discriminating  —  watch-dog-like  ears). 
Mr.  Melyerdysen's  ears,  I  say,  could  not  inform 
their  master  from  what  kind  of  mouth,  or  from 
what  sort  of  instrument,  that  dreadful — horrible — 
awful  sound  proceeded ! 

After  waiting  several  seconds,  Mr.  M.  jumped 
out  of  bed  again.  He  threw  off  his  nightcap,  drew 
in  his  breath,  and  listened  attentively ; — that  is  to 
say,  he  listened  with  all  his  might ! 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?"  cried  his  wife, 
yawning,  awakened,  no  doubt,  by  his  throwing 
down  the  clothes, 

u  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  made  you  get 
out  of  bed?" 

"  Hush  !  listen,  my  dear  ! "  returned  Mr.  Mel- 
yerdysen.  After  a  pause  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds,  Mrs.  Melyerdysen  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
pulled  off  her  nightcap. 

"  Bless  me  !"  said  she,  "  did  ever  any  body  hear 
such  a  Snore  !" 

"  A  snore  !  ay,  you've  hit  it,  my  dear ;"  said  Mr. 
Melyerdysen.  "  By  Jove,  until  this  moment,  I 
could  not  tell  what  it  was  !  But  now  I  apprehend, 
I  see, — I  hear  it  is  a  snore  /" 

"  Well,  get  into  bed,"  said  Mrs.  Melyerdysen, 
turning  on  her  left  side,  "  it  is  no  use  your  putting 
yourself  into  a  quandary  about  it.  It  is  some 
unfortunate  person  in  the  next  room,  who  is  given 
to  snoring,  and  we  can't  help  it. — Therefore  go  to 
sleep,  Mr.  Melyerdysen.  Come,  come,  it  is  so 
cold3  get  into  bed."  Mr.  Melyerdysen  got  into 
bed,  according  to  orders,  and  went  to  sleep  ! 

By  the  way,  (and  merely  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,)  let  us  take  a  peep  into  No.  227  ! 

That  room  was  occupied  by  my  very  good  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richtardsany,  of  Philadelphia. 

No.  228  was  occupied  by  their  daughters,  the 
Misses  Richtardsany. 
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About  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Richtardsany  jogged 
his  wife.  u  My  love/'  said  he,  "  don't  you  hear 
an  extraordinary  noise  ?" 

Mrs.  Richtardsany  listened, — (she  was  more 
than  half  awake,  when  her  husband  jogged  her.) 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  <c  my  dear,  I  do. — Somebody  is 
snoring,  most  shockingly,  in  the  next  room." 

"  In  the  next  room,  my  love  ?  The  Miss 
Richtardsanys  sleep  there.  It  cannot  be  !"  cried 
Mr.  Richtardsany. 

"  No — no — I  do  not  mean  their  room.  I  mean 
the  room  on  the  right — No.  226.  The  snore  evi- 
dently comes  from  that  room !" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Richtardsany,  after  listen- 
ing for  some  time,  attentively,  "  Yes,  it  does  come 
from  No.  226.  What  a  horrible  snorer  there  must 
be,  in  that  room  !" 

Well,  the  next  day  passed  over — and  the  next 
night  came.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melyerdysen  went  to 
bed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richtardsany,  in  due  time, 
followed  their  example.  Mrs.  Melyerdysen  soon 
fell  asleep. 

About  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Melyerdysen  said  to 
Mrs.  Melyerdysen,  "  My  dear,  d'ye  hear  that 
snore  again  ?" 

"  My  love," — returned  Mrs.  Melyerdysen,  ex- 
ceedingly provoked  at  being  so  disturbed  at  that 
time  of  night,  about  such  a  trifle  as  a  snore, — €<  my 
love,  do,  pray,  go  to  sleep.    You  need  not  talk, — 
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for  you  have  frequently  kept  me  awake  for  hours, 
by  your  snoring; — often  and  often  !" 

"  My  snoring,  Mrs.  M.  ? — Well,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  my  first  wife,  Mrs.  Melyerdysen,  the  first, 
never  complained  about  my  snoring  !  Never  even 
said  I  did  snore." 

"  Oh  !  well,  never  mind ;  what  do  /  care  about 
the  first  Mrs.  M.,"  quoth  Mrs.  Melyerdysen, 
gaping  as  usual, — "  Go  to  sleep,  can't  ye?" 

Mr.  Melyerdysen  turned  himself  about,  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  went  to  sleep. 

Now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melyerdysen  are  fast  asleep, 
I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  our  opening  the  door  of 
No.  227,  and  listening  to  what  is  going  on  in  that 
room. 

Mr.  Richtardsany  had  thrown  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  was  walking  about,  having  made  corks 
of  his  little  fingers,  by  stuffing  them  into  his  ears. 

"Dear  me  !"  said,  or  rather  groaned  he— every 
now  and  then — "  was  there  ever  such  a  snore ! 
This  disturber  of  men's  slumbers  should  be  routed 
out  of  the  house.  I  shall  lodge  a  complaint  against 
him  to-morrow." 

"Poh  !"  said  his  wife  (the  compassionate  Mrs. 
Richtardsany,)  "Why  trouble  yourself  about  such 
a  trifle?  Poor  man,  perhaps  it  was  an  infirmity 
his  nose  was  born  with,  and  he  can't  help  it." 

"  Can't  help  it,  indeed  !    Then  he  ought  not  to 

VOL.  II.  ,  o 
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sleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  Christians. 
Td  engage,  if  I  was  near  him,  to  teach  his  nose 
better  manners,  aye,  in  double-quick  time.  There 
again  !  Oh  my  ! — 'Tis  abominable— scandalous — 
insufferable !" 

I  have  it,  on  the  best  authority,  that  Mr.  Rich- 
tardsany  did  not  sleep  a  wink  that  night. 

The  next  morning,  early,  he  made  a  complaint 
at  the  bar,  that  the  occupier  of  No.  226  was  so 
outrageous  a  snorer,  that  he  (Mr.  Richtardsany) 
could  not  possibly  continue  to  be  kept  awake  all 
night,  in  No.  227.  He  begged  to  have  another 
room — he  did  not  care  where — provided  only,  it 
was  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  No.  226. 

Mr.  Melyerdysen  also  appeared  at  the  bar  and 
gftve  similar  testimony  against  the  tenant  of  No. 
2265  adding,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  person, 
whether  man  or  woman,  ought  to  be  indicted  as  a 
— sleeping  nuisance  ! 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  complainants,  it  was 
affirmed,  satisfactorily  proved,  that  nobody  had 
occupied  No.  226  for  several  nights, — and,  for  a 
very  good  reason,  seeing  that  it  was  undergoing 
some  repairs,  and  all  the  furniture  had  been  moved 
out  of  it ! 

"  Well,  it  was  very — very  extraordinary  !"  The 
gentlemen  went  up  stairs,  and  examined  the  room. 
Certainly,  it  was  as  stated, — No.  226  was  destitute 
of  furniture. 
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Mr.  Melyerdysen  and  Mr.  Richtardsany  com- 
pared notes.  "  At  what  time  did  you  first  hear 
the  noise  ?"  "  At  such  a  time  !" — "  Bless  me  !  that 
was  precisely  the  moment  it  struck  upon  my  ear  !" 
"Did  Mrs.  Melyerdysen  hear  it?"  "  Yes,— did 
Mrs.  Richtardsany  ?"  "  Indeed,  did  I,"  said  that 
lady, — who  now  joined  them.  "  And  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  suspect  it  must  be.  Don't  laugh  now,  for 
I'm  serious.  It  must  be  a  ghost  !"  "  A  ghost  ! 
poh  !"  said  her  husband — laughing.  "  Well  then," 
returned  the  lady,  joining  in  the  laugh — 6i  it  strikes 
me  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  an  unfortunate 
snore  met  with  a  violent  death  in  that  room,  pro- 
bably from  some  slipper  or  boot,  being  thrown  at 
its  parent-nose,  and  that  which  we  hear  is  its  ghost. 
The  Ghost  of  a  Snore  /" 

The  gentlemen  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea. 
But  Mrs.  Richtardsany  was  right.  It  was  as  she 
suspected.  No.  226  was  haunted  by  the  Ghost  of 
a  Snore.  Three  or  four  gentlemen  sat  up  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  convinced  themselves  of  the  fact  ! 

When  a  candle  was  brought  into  the  room,  it 
ceased  to  whine  and  snuffle  ; — but,  the  moment  the 
light  was  removed,  its  moanings  were  distinctly,  I 
may  say  painfully,  audible. 

People,  at  length,  got  used  to  it.  Though,  some- 
times, complaints  were  made  (by  tender-eared 
people,  who  chanced  to  sleep  in  the  neighbouring, 
o  2 
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and  opposite  rooms,)  about  this  Terrible 
Ghost : — 

Revisiting  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  ! 

Well,  by-and-bye,  a  traveller  of  great  renown, 
came  to  the  Tremont  House. 

He  was  a  man,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
so  great  an  opinion  of  his  own  powers,  that  he  said 
to  himself,  and  he  afterwards  told  the  world  the 
same  thing,  6  It  shall  take  me  about  six  weeks,  or 
a  couple  of  months,  to  go  over  a  certain  large 
country,  and,  making  the  best  use  of  my  eyes, 
ears,  fingers,  and  feet — I  will  afterwards  write  the 
most  veracious,  minute,  plain,  particular,  and 
QYeterplu-perfect  account  of  the  people  of  that 
country ;  their  manners,  laws,  customs,  shoes,  and 
institutions,  that  ever  was  yet  put  into  print.' 

My  dear  readers,  you  all  know  the  distinguished 
traveller,  I  refer  to.  To  be  sure  !  Mungo  Park, 
was  nothing  to  him  !  Who  so  great  as  Barney 
Langolee  ?  Well,  the  Captain — Barney  was  a 
Captain —a  Scotch  Captain  !  Captain  Barney 
Langolee  did  visit  that  country,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  put  up  at 
the  Tremont  House. 

Now,  it  happened  that  although,  originally,  a 
water-drinker,  (Captain  Barney  Langolee  was 
very  fond  of  water,  for  why  ? — It  may  be,  because 
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he  was  a  salt-water  Captain 5)  although,  I  say  a 
confirmed  water-drinker,  before  he  came  to 
America,  Barney  could  not  prevent  his  mouth 
from  falling  in  love  with  mint-juleps  !  Immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  at  the  Tremont  ^  he  called  for 
a  mint-julep.  Now,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
they  do  not  make  mint-juleps  at  the  Tremont 
House.  So  the  illustrious  stranger  was  forced  to 
travel  about  the  town,  in  search  of  mint-juleps. 
Well,  he  found  two  or  three  that  suited  his  palate 
exactly,  so  he  took  two  or  three  more  upon  them, 
and  two  or  three  more  upon  them,  until,  to  tell 
the  truth,  (between  ourselves,  mind,)  the  very 
great  Captain  became  exceedingly  fuddled. 

iC  Aweel,"  quoth  he,  "now,  I'll  just  gang  and 
entertain  the  lugs  o'  the  fallows  at  thae  Tremont, 
wi'  a  wee  bit  o'  4  God  save  the  King ' — or  <  Scots 
tvha  hae.'  " 

So,  he  marched  into  the  Bar  of  the  Tremont  (it 
was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,)  and^  putting 
himself  in  attitude,  struck  up,  (in  very  fine  style, 
I  assure  you,) 

"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

The  bystanders  stared ; — some  laughed, — others 
cried  6  bravo  V  But  my  very  good  friend,  behind 
the  Bar,  was  decidedly  against  an  encore. 

"  I  love  a  good  song,  as  well  as  any  good  fellow 
in  the  world,  and  as  many  good  fellows  know  ! 
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but  this  man  is  a  burster — a  roarer — a  screamer  ! 
And,  besides,  we  must  not  have  the  peace  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  of  the  Tremont  House  dis- 
turbed in  this  way,  by  any  book-writing  Scotch 
Captain  in  the  world." 

So,  the  jolly,  jolly  Abbot  was  called, — and  the 
word  of  command  given.  "  Take  that  Scotch 
Captain  to  bed." 

"  Where  ? — Which  is  his  room  ?" 

"  Oh  !  as  he  seems  so  fond  of  a  noise,  put  him 
to  bed  with  the  Ghost." 

Captain  Barney  Langolee  was  accordingly  led, 
or  rather  carried,  to  No.  226. 

The  distinguished  visitor  was  put  into  bed,  and 
his  candle  taken  away.  M  They  ca'  this  a  Land  o* 
Liberty  !"  quoth  the  Captain,  "  And  yet  thae  loons 
will  na  allow  a  free-born  Briton  to  sing  in  thae 
tap-room  of  a  public-hoose.  Bluid  an'  thunner! 
but  I  wull  sing,  in  spite  of  *em  a'.  Here  goes — " 
and  then  he  shouted  out  (at  the  top  of  his  voice) — 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  often  led  ! 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victory  ! 

Now's  the  night,  and  now's  the  HOUR  J" 

At  that  moment,  a  terrific  sound  burst  upon  his 

ear.    Ceceguggleglug-cluck !    That  was  the  long 

word  the  poor  ghost  generally  saluted  his  visitors 

with. 
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"  What  the  deeviPs  that  ?"  said  the  amazed 
Traveller. 

All  was  silent  again. 

"  Oh  !  'twas  aunly  an  echo,  I  ween.  Til  begin 
again — 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace" — 

"  Cece — guggle — glug — cluck  /"  exclaimed  the 
ghost. 

"  Wha  are  ye,  mon  ? — an'  what  business  have 
ye,  in  my  chaumber  ?" 
"  Ce—ce—ce—" 

"  Na,  Pll  be  d — ed,  if  I  do  !  And  I  canna  see, 
if  I  wad5 — for  the  loon  of  a  Boots  has  ta'en  awa' 
thae  caundle.  If  you  think  you'll  hinder  me  frae 
singing,  you're  d — nably  mistaken."  (and  then  he 
shouted  out)  — 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled"  

("  So,"  said  my  friend  H.  (the  artist,)  who  was 
sleeping  in  No.  227,  <c  that  confounded  No.  226  is 
haunted  by  another  ghost ;  the  Ghost  of  a  Snore 
lias  got  the  Ghost  of  a  So?ig  to  keep  him  company. 
What  a  fine  duetto  they  will  make  between  them  !") 

The  Captain  resumed — 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  often  led  ! 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed"  

"  Ce—ce— guggle — glug  /"  snuffled  the  Ghost — 
of  a  Snore ! 
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"  Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour  ! 

See  the  front  of  battle  lour  ! 

See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  !" 

"  Ce — ce — guggle — glug  /" 

"  Od-zounds  \"  cried  the  infuriated,  illustrious, 
book-writing, — six-weeks-sojourning, — salt-water 
Captain, — Barney  Langolee.  "  If  ye  dinna  get 
out  o'  thae  room,  I'll  thraw  my  boot  at  your  head 
— I  will — I  will  !  By  gar  !  Til  pit  ye  at  fv!  length 
in  my  Buik  !" 

"  Ce — ce — guggle — glug  /"  cried  the  Ghost  of  a 
Snore,  (getting,  for  a  ghost,  excessively  provoked) 
— "  Ce — ce — guggle, — Scot— lot— plonk — haugh  /" 

"  Go  to  thae  deevil,  ye  infernal  scoondrel !" 
shouted  the  enraged  Scotch  Captain,  "Go  to  the 
deevil  you  rascally,  snoring,  guggling,  lot-plonk, 
Yankee  Doodle.  Gin  ye  dinna  gang  directly,  Til 
fling  my  nightcap  at  ye,  and  my  boots — and  my — M 

"  Ce — ce— guggle — " 

"  Guggle  de  d — ned !  take  that !"  cried  the 
Illustrious  Visitor,  throwing  his  night-cap  at  the 
Ghost  of  a  Snore.    "  Take  that !" 

He  threw  his  night»cap  across  the  room  at  the 
Ghost  of  a  Snore.  You  never  heard  of  a  ghost 
yet,  that  put  quietly  up  with  an  affront; — did  you?" 

The  ghost  of  No.  226,  in  the  Tremont  House — 
the  Ghost  of  a  Snort ! — in  an  instant,  darted  into 
one  of  the  nostrils  of  the  illustrious  Captain. — 
Captain  Barney  Langolee  fell  back  on  his  pillow ; 
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lie  got  up  again,  and  blew  his  nose, — but  lie  could 
not  draw  the  ghost  out.  And  there,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  Ghost  of  a  Snore — the  ghost  that 
used  to  haunt  No.  226,  remains  still.  That  great 
Captain — the  illustrious  Barney  Langolee,  carried 
off  with  him  the  nuisance; — his  nostrils,  to  this 
day,  are  haunted  by  the  Ghost  of  a  Snore,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Barney  Langolee  is  kept  awake  every 
night  of  her  life  by  its  moanings. 

Good  reader,  this  is  as  true  a  ghost  story,  as  you 
ever  heard  in  your  life.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
that 
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Well,  good  bye,— -till  we  meet  again. 

Evcrtj-day  saying. 
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Well, good  bye,— -till  we  meet  again, 
Every-  day  saying. 


It  was  on  a  very  wet,  uncomfortable  evening, 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  that — what? 
Why  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  my  acquain- 
tance,— found  themselves  sitting,  engaged  in  social 
converse,  in  the  Ladies'  Drawing-Room,  in  the 
Tremont  House. 

Charles  Alleyne  and  his  wife  (the  lovely  Sophia) 
were  there,  —  so  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lau- 
der, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawe,  and  their  daughters 
and  sons-in-law.  (What  a  wonderful  alteration 
for  the  better ',  has  taken  place  in  William  L's  cha- 
racter, &c,  since  his  marriage  ! — Matrimony  for 
ever,  say  I !)  Gauhimam  and  Waring,  Fen  wick 
and  Ragusan,  Longcope  and  Walsingham,  Par- 
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kenrath  and  Barnwell,  Crump  and  Bartholomew 
Nicks,  Conti  and  Long  Nat  Scudwell,  were  also 
present.  By-and-bye  Mrs.  Emmerson,  and  Mrs. 
Bruce,  and  Mrs.  Lumley,  and  the  lady  made  her 
appearance.  Shortly  afterwards,  Major  Doolittle 
came  in,  arm-in-arm,  with  Lucretia  Mehitable 
Spokleford, — Edmund  Saunderson  and  Alexander 
Comfit,  bringing  up  the  rear.  After  them,  came 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melyerdysen,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richtardsany.  Mr.  Dashmore  and  Mr.  Grimstone, 
shortly  afterwards,  made  their  appearance.  Then 
came  Dr.  Zachary  Philemon  Vangrifter,  Mr. 
Costard  Sly,  Mrs.  Villers  and  Miss  Alinira  Eliza- 
beth Millikins.  Last  appeared,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Debangs,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welch.  There  were 
several  other  people  present,  but  I  do  not  know 
their  names. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  you. any  thing  like  an 
account — or — or  description  of  the  party; — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  things  said,  and  the  things  done 
by  the  grarfe-folks  there. 

The  doings  were  all  simple,  common-place 
enough.  There  was  some  dancing,  some  singing, 
and  a  good  deal  of  eating  and  drinking  between 
the  heats.  I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  a  few  of 
the  Sayings.  It  was,  you  must  know,  a  kind  of 
parting,— a  wish-ye-good-bye  affair  ! 

I  was  standing  by  Long  Nat  Scudwell,  for  a 
few  seconds. 
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"  Do  you  know,"  quoth  lie,  to  Major  Doolittle ; 
"  do  you  know,  Major,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
life,  like  the  holy  state  of  matrimony?  I  have 
found  it  out,  I  guess.  You  can't  think  what  a 
blessed  life  I  have  led  of  it,  since  I  took  Maria 
for  my  spouse." 

*  Aye— aye,"  said  the  testy  Major,  "  4  Marry 
in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure;'  that's  a  good 
maxim  enough. — S'blood  and  starvation  !"  and  so 
saying,  the  Major  moved  off  to  another  set. 

"  So,"  said  Mrs.  Richtardsany  to  Mrs.  Melyer- 
dysen, — "  We  have  lost  the  ghost,  Mrs.  Melyer- 
dysen? — Pity  that— eh?  For  my  part,  it  amuses 
me,  now  and  then,  to  find  that  Mr.  Richtardsany 
can  be  kept  awake  by  some  such  a  trifle  as  a 
Jsnore." 

"  The  ghost  of  a  snore,  you  should  have  said," 
returned  Mrs.  Melyerdysen,  laughing. 

"  Harriet,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Debangs  to  his 
blooming  wife,  "  as  I  am  never  to  keep  a  secret 
from  you,  be  so  good  as  to  enter  into  my  feelings 
on  the  present  occasion.  My  head  aches  ready  to 
split." 

u  Sorry — very  sorry  for  you,  my  dear  Robert; 
try  my  smelling-bottle !" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  W."  whispered  Mrs.  Welch  to 
her  husband,  "  why  will  you  not  wear  a  white 
neckerchief? — I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
again,  that  a  black  cravat  does  not  become  you." 
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"Oh,  stuff !"  said  Mr.  Welch,  pettishly;— 
"  What  do  /  care  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
respecting  my  looks  and  appearance,  now  I  am 
married.  It  was  all  very  well,  when  I  was  court- 
ing,— Mrs.  W., — but  now  " 

"But  now!— But  now,  indeed! — Let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  it  behoves  every  husband  to  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  his  dress, — if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  doing  credit  to  his  wife's  taste" 

66  Oh  !  very  well,  Mrs.  Wisdom, — TU  go  and 
put  on  a  white  cravat." 

"  That's  a  dear  /" 

Mr.  Welch  left  the  room  accordingly. 

Walsingham  was  in  a  corner,  talking  with 
Parkenrath. 

"  So  you  leave  us  to-morrow  ?"  —  said  the 
former. 

"  Yes, — I  am  bound  for  the  South.  I  would 
not  winter  in  Boston  for  a  thousand  dollars." 

€t  And  Fenwick  is  going  too,"  said  Walsingham 
"  and  Alleyne,  and  Gaultiman,  and  Conti,  and 
Ragusan  !  Good  lack  !  it  is  a  sad  reflection  that 
we  may  never — never  meet  again  in  this  world  ! 
What  will  become  of  me,  when  you  are  all  gone, 
I  know  not !" 

"  Oh,  you  will  contract  new  friendships — or, 
may  be,  fall  in  love.  I  would  advise  the  latter 
course,  by  all  means.  4  That  intense  craving 
after  affection  which  is  implanted  in  you,'  can 
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only  be  appeased  by  the  ever-constant,  never- 
dying  love  of  woman." 

Walsingham  smiled,  and  was  going  to  say 
something,  in  reply,  when  Fenwick  came  up. 

"  What  a  night !"  cried  he,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  "  Parkenrath,  can  you  repeat  me  some 
of  those  beautiful  lines  of  your  delightful  poet, 
the  admirable  Bryant — about  the  flowers  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Parkenrath. 

"  Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately  sprang 
and  stood 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  years,  a  beauteous  sisterhood  ? 
Alas  !  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  ours  ; 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth,  the  lonely  ones  again." 

"  Beautiful !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Emmerson,  who 
now  joined  the  trio.  "  And  so,  Captain  Parken- 
rath, you  really  mean  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Virginia  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Fenwick,  "  he  is  off,  to- 
morrow, for  the  Country  of  Washington,  and 
Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry, — of  Madison  and 
Marshall.    Jove  !  what  a  list  of  names  !" 

"And  you  are  6  for  England  eh?'"  said  the 
lady. 

ic  Aye,  indeed.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  start  for 
New- York,  on  my  way  home.  But,  egad !  as  the 
time  draws  nigh,  I  feel  confoundedly  heart-sick  at 
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the  thought  of  leaving  you.  I  have  passed  so 
many  pleasant  hours  in  America  (particularly  in 
the  Tremont  House, — the  Palace  of  Boston,  by 
the  way) — I  have  met  so  many  good  fellows — I 
have  contracted  so  many  friendships,  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  quit  America,  without  leaving  a 
very  large  portion  of  my  heart  behind  me.  But 
after  all,  home  is  home — and,  of  course,  I  mean 
no  offence  to  any  American,  when  I  positively 
affirm  that  there  is  no  place  like  Old-England" 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  the  good-natured  Mrs. 
Emmerson,  6i  an  American  says  the  same  thing  of 
America — so  does  an  Irishman  of  the  green  Isle — 
a  Scotchman  of  the  Land  of  Cakes — and  a 
Frenchman  of  La  Belle  France" 

"  Of  course,  itfs  nafral!  as  my  friend,  Jack 
Adams,  used  to  say ;"  observed  Charles  Alleyne, 
who  had  just  joined  them.  "  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  love  John  Bull  for,  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  love  of  home — that  pride  of 
country.  And,  by  heavens !  an  Englishman  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  country.  When  I  look 
on  the  map  at  that  little  speck  in  the  ocean,  and 
consider  what  England  has  done,  what  lessons  she 
has  taught  to  the  rest  of  the  world — what  difficul- 
ties she  has  surmounted — what  she  has  achieved 
— the  worlds  she  has  peopled — the  territories  she 
now  owns — the  great  men  she  has  produced — the 
Shakespeares,  and  Miltons,  and  Bacons,  and  New- 
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tons,  and  Howards,  and  Lockes,  and  Chathams, 
and  Burkes,  and  Byrons,  and  Scotts,  and — " 

"  It  would  take  you  all  night  to  get  through 
the  list,"  said  Fen  wick,  laughing,  (yet  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,)  "so  you  may  as  well  come  to  a  full 
stop.  But  after  all,  you,  Americans,  are  English- 
men on  another  soil)  and  you  have  as  much  right 
as  we,  English  folks,  to  boast  of,  and  claim  re- 
lationship with,  the  great  and  good  men  you,  my 
dear  Alleyne,  have  named.,, 

"  Certainly,"  rejoined  Alleyne,  hastily ;  "  I 
have  always  felt  a  great  pridein  claiming  England 
for  my  Fatherland" 

M  Would  to  God  then,"  said  Fenwick,  "the 
people  of  the  two  countries  would  follow  the  pre- 
cept of  their  divine  Teacher,  and  love  one  another^ 
as  they  ought  to  do.  That  it  is  otherwise,  is 
strange — but  between  ourselves,  I  do  not  think 
the  fault  is  altogether  on  our  side.  Almost  every 
man  of  rank,  intelligence,  and  good  feeling^  (I  lay 
particular  stress  upon  the  last  word)  who  has 
visited  your  country,  from  England  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  your  worth,  your  institutions, 
and  good  qualities.  Dawson,  and  Stanley,  and 
Hobhouse,  and  Ousely,  and  Matthews,  and  many 
others,  are  continually  crying  up  your  merits,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Emmerson,  laughing, 
we  look  to  your  printed  accounts  of  us,  and  you 
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must  allow  that  Captain  Hall's  and  Mrs.  Trol- 
lop e's  books  " 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  pardon  me,"  interrupted 
Fen  wick,  "  but  is  it  not  very  silly,  very  childish, 
(you  call  yourselves  a  young  people,  and  by  Jove  ! 
it  looks  like  it !)  Is  it  not  very  childish,  I  say,  to 
fly  into  such  a  terrible  passion  with  two  any-bodies, 
like  Basil  and  the  Trollope,  because  they  have 
spoken  a  few  truths  about  you,  raised  a  few  laughs 
at  your  expense,  and,  perhaps,  (for  I  have  not  read 
either  of  their  works)  told  a  great  many  lies 
about  you  ?" 

"  Oh  lork  !  Oh  lork  !  an  Englishman  would 
have  enough  to  do,  if  he  felt  himelf  bound  to  show 
his  teeth,  and  shake  his  fist,  every  time  a  stranger 
points,  and  laughs,  at  any  of  his  peculiarities  and 
oddities,  ridiculing  our  manners,  and  so  forth,  and 
we  have  joined  in  the  laugh  at  our  expense,  if  we 
thought  the  joke,  or  caricature  a  good  one  !  At  least 
twenty  works  have  been  written  (by  foreigners) 
within  my  recollection.  i  Aha,  dere  go  to  de  Jacke 
Bull — de  Jacke  Bull,'  cry  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  men  and  women,  in  Paris,  as  they  see  one 
of  my  portly  countrymen,  moving  in  his  usual 
stately  fashion,  towards  the  Palais  Royale — and 
then  they  laugh  and  clap  their  hands,  with 
mingled  amazement  and  delight,  at  the  rotundity 
of  his  figure,  and  the  oddity  of  his  make,  shape, 
dress,  and  movements. 
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"  c  You  be  !'  ( something,  that  I  must  not  say 

before  a  lacly)  says  John,  turning  round ;  and  then 
he  puts  his  hands  to  his  sides  and  joins  in  the 
laugh. — c  Oh  mercy  !'  cries  he,  c  what  queer  crea- 
tures these  Mounseers  be  !'  Commong  tvouz  parley 
wouz,  you  merry  devils  ?  Well,  as  it  is  the  same 
thing  here,  I  have  made  many  of  your  countrymen 
stare,  and  laugh  at  me  (since  I  have  been  in 
America;)  so  much  the  better,  '  laugh  and  grow 
fat,'  say  I  to  them.    But  I  feel  that  I  am  equally 
entitled  to  laugh  at  you,  when  I  see  anything  to 
laugh  at. —  This  is  a  land  of  Liberty,  by  Jove  ! 
Lastly,  that  Yankee  doodle  of  yours  has  an  inde- 
scribable odd  effect  upon  an  English  ear.  That 
song  alone  is,  as  it  were,  a  storm  blown  by  your 
National  Herald  to  all  the  world,  telling  people 
that  when  they  come  here,  they  come  to  a  land  of 
fun,  and  good-humour,  a  land  abounding  in  eccen- 
tricities and  eccentrics,  of  odd  men  and  odd  wo- 
men.   Yankee  doodle  !  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  (to 
adopt  a  Yankeeism)  much  as  I  do  like  you — I 
should  love  you  infinitely  more,  if  you  would  come 
down  from  your  Stilts,  and  follow  the  example  of 
Father  Bull ;  that  is,  not  to  take  in  dudgeon,  a 
few  harmless  jokes,  and  laughs,  at  your  expense  ! 
You  see,  by  the  way,  what  your  confounded  sensi- 
tiveness in  that  particular,  has  done  for  one  of 
your  countrymen,  (as  good  and  droll  a  creature  as 
ever  lived  !)  I  mean  Hackett.    Why,  the  London 
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people,  on  the  first  night  of  his  appearance  (I 
have  not  heard  what  was  the  result  of  his  second 
appearance)  but  on  his  first  night,  after  laughing, 
ready  to  kill  themselves,  at  his  Solomon  Swap, 
(they  could  understand  that,  because  Matthews 
had  given  them  some  notion  of  the  Yankees)  they 
hissed  him  (in  the  excess  of  their  generosity, 
knowing  your  sensitiveness  about  such  matters, 
and  supposing  that  he  was  caricaturing  you,  too 
grossly)  they  hissed  him,  I  say  in  Joe  Bunker,  off 
the  stage — acting  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  they 
did  when  Russel  attempted  to  give  imitations  of 
Vellutiy  (a  foreigner)  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  late 
farce  (very  clever  asd  funny  though  it  was,) where- 
in the  French  People  were,  (the  audience  thought) 

ungenerously  used.    D  it  (twenty  thousands 

pardons,  I  entreat — blushing — and  bowing  to  Mrs. 
Emmerson) — but — but — I  must  say — go  the  world 
over,  there  is  no  place  like  Old-England  /" 

Though  I  may  give  the  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  manner,  the  tone,  the 
feeling,  which  my  friend  Fenwick  threw  into 
everything  he  said,  or  did.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear — yet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  altho> 
the  gentlemen  and  lady  laughed  (laughed  heartily !) 
they  were  obliged  to  apply  their  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs (even  while  laughing,)  to  the  corners  of 
their  eyes.  This  must  have  proceeded  from 
sympathy,  no  doubt ;  for  Fenwick,  whenever  he 
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alluded  to  his  Country,  could  not  restrain  his  tears. 

[Reader,  I  am  crying  in  a  double  way  over  this 
very  sheet, — for  as  my  eyes  drop  tears,  my  pen,  in 
sympathy,  lets  fall  large  drops  of  ink — blotting  my 
sheet — wherever  I  have  attempted  to  make  any 
(brows)  or  dots  to  my  i-s.] 

M  Well,  well,  you'll  say  a  good  word  for  Boston, 
I  hope ;  when  you  go  back  ?"  said  Mrs.  Emmerson, 
(still  laughing.) 

"  That,  indeed,  will  I,"  returned  Fenwick,  "  I 
shall  tell  the  people  of  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  my  numerous  cousins  in  Italy,  that  Boston  is 
the  finest  City  in  the  world.  Constantinople  and 
Rome  put  together,  are  nothing  to  it.  The  Com- 
mon of  all  commons  is  the  most  uncommon 
common  that  ever  Commonwealth  possessed  That 
your  school-houses,  are  really  what  they  were 
meant  to  be,  manufactories  for  the  turning  out  of 
young  Byrons,  Homers,  and  Samuel  Johnsons — 
and  as  for  the  people  of  Boston  !  I  shall  say,  I 
was  so  irresistibly  struck  with  their  multiform 
endownments,  multifarious  qualifications,  multi- 
plicious  accomplishments,  multitudinous  perfec- 
tions, multilateral,  multinominal,  multipliable, 
multiplicate,  and  multipotent  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  as  to  give  them  the  most  precipitous  admission 
to  my  most  desirable  affection,  friendship,  and 
familiarity." 
Here  there  was  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter.  Par- 
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kenrath  was  thrown  almost  into  convulsions;  — 
even  Walsingham  could  not  forbear  smiling. 

M  There  ! — look  at  him,"  said  Fenwick,  affect- 
ing to  be  exceedingly  indignant, — "  you  see,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Emmerson,  I  have  been  all  this  time 
trying  to  extort  something  like  a  laugh,  from  my 
friend  here,  and  he  fobs  me  off  with  a  melancholy 
Jaques-like  kind  of  smile  !" 

"Mr.  Walsingham  really  looks  very  —  very 
unhappy !"  said  the  Lady,  who  now  came  up. 
"  Does  any  body  know  what  ails  him?" 

44  Oh,  yees  !"  quoth  Ragusan,  who  was  at  the 
Lady's  elbow,  44  it  is  all  along  of  de  four-pences  !" 

44  The  four-pences !" 

44  The  four-pences  ! — what  d'ye  mean,  Count  ?" 
asked  Fenwick. 

44  I  shall  tell  you,"  said  the  Count,  taking, 
according  to  custom,  a  very  large  pinch  of  snuff. 
44  I  shall  tell  you.  I  was  walking,  two  or  three 
days  ago,  wid  my  ver  good  friend>  here, — and  it 
begin  to  rain.  4  Aha  !'  say  I,  4  we  shall  get  under 
cover.'  (By  gar  !  de  climate  is  so  strange,  here  ! 
— Tho'  it  rain — rain  all  de  time,  I  was  almost 
cooked — by  gar  ! — It  was  so  hot.)  Well,  so  we 
walk  under  a  shed, — where,  already,  dere  were 
standing,  two,  four,  six  person.  Ma  foil  dere 
was  a  scarce  room  for  us.  And  while  we  go  in, 
one  black  man  (he  was  quite  black)  he  say,  4  You 
shall  no  push  me ;   I  am  as  good  as  you,  sare.' 
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c  Oh,  no  doubt  V  say  my  friend,  Monsieur  Wal- 
singham, '  I  did  mean  no  offence;  dere  is  room 
for  us  all.'  6  No,  dere  is  not V  say  the  black  man, 
upon  that,  6  dere  is  not  room  for  us  all;  and  you 
shall  go  out,  you  is  de  last  comer,  and  I  am  better 
man  than  you.'  6  Indeed  !'  said  mon  ami,  in  his 
quiet  way;  '  how  are  you  the  better  man  ?'  6  Why 
I  am  better  than  you,  I  guess.'  c  Pish  !'  said  Mr. 
Walsingham,  wid  contempt.  6  Pish !'  cry  de 
blackee, — 6  I  will  bet  de  five — ten  dollar  bill,  dat 
I  have  got  more  money  in  my  pocket  than  you 
have,  proud  as  you  look  !' — And  den  de  blacky 
man  he  pull  out  a  large  handful  of  de  half  dollare 
and  de  four-pence  bits — four-penny  piece  !  Dey 
must  have  made  several  dollare.  1  Come,'  say  my 
friend  here,  wid  great  scorn  and  pride, — 6  coame 
along,  Monsieur,  de  blacky  man — de  nigger  is  my 
superior  ;  I  have  no  got  so  many  of  de  four-penny 
piece  in  my  pocket.  De  four-penny  piece  for  ever  ! 
— de  four-penny  bit ! — de  dollare,  he  rule  de  world 
all  overe  !" 

"  Money  makes  the  mare  to  go," — said  Wal- 
singham, with  unusual  animation — "  or,  in  other 
words,  money,  in  our  times  makes  the  man!" 

"Oh  no! — not  so," — said  Fenwick, — "worth 
and  talent,  are  always  the  first  looked  to.  Parti- 
cularly, in  America." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  is  so," — returned  Walsingham. 

"  However,  I  have  resolved  hereafter,  not  to  be 
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vexed  by  the  four-pences — or  the  want  of  'the  four- 
pences— or,  in  fact,  by  anything  in  the  world.  I 
have  made  np  my  mind  to  sit  down  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  in  some  quiet  corner,  and  write  books  in- 
numerable." 

"  Write  books  !"  cried  twenty  voices  at  once. 

"  Write  books  !"  exclaimed  The  Lady — "  Ah, 
me  !  what  a  desperate  resolution  !" 

Walsingham  smiled,  and  continued.  "  Hear 
my  history,  in  five  words.  Some  years  ago,  when 
I  was  at  school — (a  happy,  happy  boy,) — I  was 
sitting  one  day,  in  the  play-ground,  talking  and 
laughing  with  two  or  three  of  my  school-fellows, 
(the  boys  I  loved  best,)  when  the  youngest  of  them 
—a  sweet  tempered  little  fellow  he  was — broke  in 
upon  one  of  my  sallies,  with  the  following  strange 
prediction.  "  Ah,  dear  Defoe  !  you  will  one  day 
write  books.  I  predict  that  you  will,  by-and-by,  be 
a  great  author  /"  This  prophecy  set  us  all  a  laugh- 
ing heartily. — "  Oh  no  !"  said  I,  "  that  will  never 
be" — but  nevertheless  the  prediction  took  deep  root 
in  my  mind.  Many  and  many  a  time,  in  after  life, 
did  little  George  Nelson's  words  occur  to  me.  But 
writing  books  is  not  the  most  certain  way  of  mak- 
ing the  four-pences — and  so  I  was  obliged  to  be- 
come a  lawyer — to  forswear  the  belles-lettres,  and 
write  threatening  letters  instead,  (by  the  way,  Law- 
yers are  the  only  persons  permitted  by  the  law  to 
write  threatening  letters) — and  draw  leases,  and 
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pleadings,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  things,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  (thirteen  and)  four-pences. 
However,  on  the  sly  3  I  did  write  a  play — (a  comedy) 
— and  a  little  book  of  odds  and  ends — 

Which  made  the  folks  of  our  Town,  to  laugh 
And  cry  Encore  t 

But  bless  my  heart !  I  presently  found  out  that 
this  was  not  the  way  to  get  clients,  and  manufac- 
ture the  fourpences.  6  No  no  !'  said  the  wiseacres, 
c  it  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  man  can 
write  witticisms  and  threatening  letters,  at  the 
same  time.'  Well,  then,  in  addition  to  this,  I  was 
troubled  with  the  greatest  infirmity,  which  it  is 
possible  for  mortal  man  to  labour  under.  My  un- 
fortunate tongue  could  never  be  brought  to  pro- 
nounce that  little  scoundrelly  monosyllable,  "  no." 

"  Will  you,  my  dear  Walsingham,  put  your 
name  to  this  tiny  bit  of  paper  for  me  ?"  said  one 
good-natured  friend.  "'Tis  only  for  a  couple  of 
hundreds,  and  all  right,  you  know,  old  buffer  ? — all 
right;  good  as  the  Bank  of  England  !"  Certainly  ! 
quoth  I.  "  Can  you  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds, 
for  two  or  three  days  ?"  said  another  very  intimate 
friend.  "  I  only  want  it  for  two  or  three  days." 
"  Oh,  with  all  the  pleasure  of  my  life  !"  said  I, 
"  Bravissimo  !"  quoth  he;  Cc  you're  the  boy  »to 
come  to."  "  Walsingham,"  cries  a  third,  very 
particular  friend,  —  "How  are  you  off  for  the 
mopusses.    Any  shots  in  the  locker,  my  hero  ?  I 
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want  just  fifty  to  make  up  a  bill."  "  Very  well, 
Til  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  as  soon  as  I 
have  finished  this  Declaration."  "  That's  a  good 
fellow  t"  Oh,  my  friends — if  there  be  much 
virtue  in  an  if,  take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  in- 
finitely more  value  in  a  No!  But  after  all,  where 
is  the  use  of  sitting  down  with  one's  hands  before 
one,  and  crying  out  "  Oh  my  !"  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  mean  to  do,  before  I  settle  down  into  a 
confirmed  book-writer.  I  shall  establish  a  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Cheerfulness,  Good  Humor, 
Mirth,  Love,  and  Charity,  all  over  the  world. 

u  I  will  have  my  brothers  preach  active  charity 
— active  charity! — in  every  market-place,  and 
practise  it  in  every  poor  man's  house.  My  mis- 
sionaries shall  make  it  their  daily  occupation  to  visit 
and  console  the  sick  and  oppressed,  and  to  wipe  oflf 
the  stains  from  those  Innocents,  whose  reputations 
have  been  tarnished  by  the  gross  breath  of  evil- 
thinking  persons.  They  shall  emulate  the  Angels 
of  Heaven,  and  rejoice  loudly  over  the  sinner  that 
repenteth, — and  take  him  by  the  hand, — and 
cheer — and  console  and  love  him.  I,  myself,  will 
volunteer  to  go  from  house  to  house,  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  administering  doses  of  fun  and  cheerfulness 
to  all  old  bachelors  and  venerable  spinsters,  who 
may  be  labouring  under  low  spirits,  hysterical 
affections,  blue  devils,  or  the  vapors.  I  have 
known  what  it  is  to  have  a  heart-ache  !  and  I 
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want  to  set  about  comforting  all  those  who  have 
been,  or  are,  similarly  affected.'' 

"  Well,"  said  The  Lady,—"  I,  for  one,  will 
subscribe  to  your  Society — " 

c<  Subscribe — Oh,  do  ! — Subscribe  but  twenty  of 
your  smiles — and,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  with 
them  alone,  I  will  heal  twenty  wounded  hearts. 
Oh  !  few  people  know,  or  consider,  what  an  effect 
a  smile — a  kind  word — a  kind  look — or  the  slight- 
est expression  of  sympathy  has  upon  a  wounded 
heart.  I  declare  to  God,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  kind-^the  generous — the  noble  sympathy^ 
exhibited  by  some  of  your  countrymen,  some 
months  ago, — on  a  very  annoying  occasion,  my 
heart  would  have  broken  outright.  Two  of  those 
men  (one  a  South  Carolinian — the  other  a 
Virginian)  I  love,  and  shall  continue  to  love,  with 
all  my  powers  of  loving,  till  the  day  of  my  death, 
— and  for  no  other  cause  than  this — that  in  tfte 
hour  of  misfortune,  they  were  at  my  side  ! 

"  I  could  see  by  the  emotion  they  evinced, — I 
knew  by  the  fervent,  hearty,  yet  trembling  shake 
of  the  hand,  which  each  of  them  gave  me,  that 
their  soids  were  acquainted  with  mine.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  between  ourselves,  I  must  say,  in 
justice  to  my  soul— I  think,  if  I  could  effect  in 
this  world  what  that  soul  prompts  me  to  do,  I 
think,  I  say,  I  could  prove  to  you  that  my  soul  is  ^ 
p  5 
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very  fair,  honest,  good  sort  of  soul.  Bat  what  caw 
a  soul  do  in  this  world,  without  the  four-pences  ?" 

Fenwick  laughed,  and  wiped  his  eyes.  "  My 
dear  boy/'  said  he,  "  write  me  frequently  I  entreat 
you — for  I  think  I  shall  be  all  the  better,  now  and 
then,  for  your  little  sermons,  delivered  (by  the 
post-man)  occasionally.  There  are  two  or  three 
things  I  mean  to  do,  when  I  go  to  England,  and 
get  into  Parliament,  and  the  principal  one  is — to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  putting  the  Jews  on  an  equality, 
in  every  respect,  with  the  Christians  of  our  country. 
Let  me  say  to  all  the  world  (I  wish  all  the  world 
could  hear  me)  that  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
humanity  I  ever  encountered,  was  an  Israelite — a 
native  of  the  United  States — of  South  Carolina  !" 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !"  cried  Ragusan,  clapping  his 
hands,  yet  considerably  affected,  for  the  tears  gal- 
lopped  in  teams  down  his  cheeks — "  Yes — ye-es — 
and,  I  shall  say,  wherever  I  go,  dat  from  dat  vone 
specimen,  the  Jews  were  one  of  de  first  people  in 
de  world  !  So  much  heart — so  much  fun — (though 
poor  man  !  he  had  met  wid  nothing,  but  de  rough 
and  tumble) — so  much  soul!  Oh  !  it  make  me 
cry  once — two — three  times — to  see  how  he  would 
break  off  from  his  cry  of  u  Oh,  my  !"  at  de  recol- 
lection of  de  infinite  misery  he  had  passed  through, 
to  laugh  at — ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  kiss  and  caress,  and 
give  sugar-plum  to  de  litel  childe.    Oh,  bless  my 
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soul !  de  people  that  produce  such  men  as  that, 
must  be  ver  great,  good,  noble  people  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "  Mr.  Walsingham  has 
told  me,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  gentleman, 
you  speak  of,  is  the  best  person  in  the  world.  And 
from  his  extraordinary  partiality  to  little  children,  I 
am  quite  sure  he  must  be  a  very  kind-hearted  man." 

<6  God  bless  him  !  wherever  he  goes,"  said  Fen- 
wick,  and  before  I  go, — let  me  whisper  a  word  in 
your  ears  (there  were  now  about  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  persons  collected  round  the  speaker.)  "  I 
have,  really  and  truly,  sogreat  a  regard  for  America, 
that  I  cannot  look  on  at  the  storm  which  appears 
to  be  brewing  over  this  Country,  without  feeling 
extreme  horror,  regret  and  mortification !  Let 
Hall  or  Trollope,  or  twenty  other  writers  say  what 
they  will ;  the  enlightened  people  of  England  re- 
garded, with  delight  and  admiration,  the  course 
they  were  pursuing.  They  said — 'let  mischief- 
mongers,  and  evil-wishers,  and  evil-speakers  say 
what  they  will, — we  think  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  too  much  sense,  too 
much  common-sense,  too  much  patriotism  to  quar- 
rel and  become  disunited.  We  hope  their  glorious 
Union  will  be  preserved.  We  heartily  hope  that 
the  predictors  of  evil  may  be  disappointed.  Oh  ! 
what  will  the  Halls,  the  Trollopes,  the  Fearons, 
and  Quarterly  Reviewers  say,  my  friends,  if  your 
Union  should  fall  to  pieces?    Why  do  not  the 
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wisest  and  best  men  of  alL  the  States  meet,  in 
Convention,  to  talk  over  and  discuss  the  affair, 
before  hard  knocks  are  given,  and  received,  and  blood 
is  shed?  Oh,  my  dear  fellow-countrymen  (for  I 
feel  that  you  are  my  countrymen  though  you  are 
working  on  another  soil,)  pause — for  a  moment  or 
two  !  before  the  sword  is  drawn.  Recollect  what 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  the  Guards,  at 
Waterloo ;  when  they  were  grumbling  every  mi- 
nute, at  being  compelled  to  remain  inactive  and 
exposed  to  so  terrible  a  fire,  for  such  a  length  of 
time.  '  Here,'  cried  one  Grenadier,  6  here,  has 
my  old  comrade,  Tom  Johnson's  head  been  blown 
oif — and  I  have  got  the  skin  of  my  shin-bone  car- 
ried away.'  c  Here,'  cried  another,  (his  next 
neighbour)  6  here,  has  Bill  Saunders  been  shot 
through  the  body,  and  old  Jem  Wilkins  lost  three 
of  his  fingers.  Oh  !  d — n  it !  we  cannot  stand  this! 
Let  us  fight  or  quit  /' 

"  6  Softly,  softly,'  cried  the  Duke,  as  he  rode 
down  the  ranks,  "  Softly  !  my  lads,  put  up  with 
a  little  more  of  this,  for  the  sake  of  Old  England. 
Wait,  a  bit,  my  lads,  half  an  hour  more  !  Remain 
quiet,  that's  my  own  boys  ! — What  will  the  News- 
papers say,  in  England,  if  we  are  beaten."  4  Dat 
was  de  quintessence  of  Eloquence,'  as  my  friend 
the  Count  here,  once  admitted  to  me.  Oh,  my 
American  friends  !  reflect,  consider  What  will  the 
Newspapers  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Holland, 
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Prussia,  of  even  Austria,  Italy,  Portugal  and 
Spain,  of  every  country,  (free  and  enlightened,  or 
otherwise,)  say  if  you  are  beaten  so  early.  If  you 
declare  your  experiment  has  failed.  If  this  Union 
is  dissolved  ?  and,  by  Jove !  I  think,  it  will  be 
dissolved,  if  you  once  get  to  blows  among  your- 
selves. Family  quarrels  are  the  most  deadly  and 
lasting  of  all  quarrels  The  South-Carolinians 
have  got  the  pluck  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Frenchmen,  in  them,  and,  by  the 
lord,  when  once  the  battle  begins,  you  will  find  it 
confoundedly  hard  to  put  an  end  to  it.  You  may 
in  the  end  take  their  soil,  but,  I  fear,  you  will  not 
accomplish  that,  until  every  Carolinian  is  exter- 
minated." 

He  ceased — and  we  strolled  to  another  part  of 
the  room.  We  overheard  Bartholomew  Nicks 
singing  to  Crump  ;  (of  course,  in  a  very  low  tone) 
the  following  elegant  couplet : 

Barrett  and  Finn,  Barrett  and  Finn ! 
When  a  man  laughs,  his  pleasures  begin. 

To  which  Crump  responded 

Barrett  and  Finn,  Barrett  and  Finn  ! 
To  laugh  at  them  both,  I  guess  is  no  sin. 

Waring  was  talking  to  Longcope.  "  Hasn't  he 
improved?"  I  heard  him  say,  "  upon  my  soul, 
Charles  Kean  is  a  great  actor.    His  Hunchback 
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was  perfect — quite  perfect.  So  was  his  Cassias, 
— and  his  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  transcendent ! 
How  delighted  our  English  folks  will  be  to  wel- 
come the  boy  back  again  !  The  son  of  the  great 
Edmund !  So  like  his  father  too  !  And  then,  he 
is  so  good  a  fellow  !  I  love  his  mother,  most 
heartily,  (though  I  never  saw  her,)  for  bringing 
forth  so  fond,  so  devoted,  and  high-minded,  a  son. 
By  the  way,  I  have  observed  that  all  Etonians — 
like  all  the  West  Pointers,  are  splendid  fellows. 
Charles  Kean  was  an  Etonian." 

"  That  is  an  undoubted  fact,  the  Etonians  and 
West  Point  boys  are  all  noble  fellows  !"  said 
Longcope. 

"  I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre  lately,"  continued  Waring,  "  and  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  ability  displayed  by 
several  of  your  Boston  performers.  Barrett  is  a 
compound  of  our  Wrench  and  Harley.  He  unites 
all  the  nonchalance,  and  free  and  easy  air  of  the 
former,  with  the  whim  and  vivacity  of  the  latter. 
His  manner  and  bearing,  to  be  sure,  are  much 
more  gentlemanlike  than  either  of  the  performers 
I  have  mentioned.  Smith,  too,  is  exceedingly 
good.  I  thought  he  did  some  things,  in  Edgar, 
Mad  Tom  Edgar,  (the  other  night)  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  be  surpassed.  But  his  forte  is 
decidedly  in  characters,  of  the  Tom  Shuffleton  and 
Jeremy  Diddler  cast.    Though  it  appears,  he  does 
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everything,  from  Romeo  down  to  Brush.  What 
a  surprising  memory  that  gentleman  must  have  !" 

"Don't  you  think  his  wife  a  stveet  actress?" 
said  Longcope. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  equally  so,  in  tragedy  and 
comedy. — What  an  excellent  performer  you  have 
in  Finn,  (the  Farren  of  America)  and  what  a 
treasure  you  have  in  Andrews  !  He  is  decidedly 
the  best  Yorkshireman,  I  have  seen,  on  any  stage, 
since  the  death  of  poor  Emery. — His  Tyke  and 
Luke,  are  performances  of  very — very  great 
power.  And  he,  also,  like  Emery,  can  spit  out 
his  Yorkshire  brogue  and  speak  English — which 
enables  him  to  fill  a  very  wide  range  of  comic 
characters.  By  the  way,  you  should  get  your 
audiences  to  applaud  more  frequently.  It  is  not 
because  you  do  not  feel,  or  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  performances,  that  you  keep  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  when  you  ought  to  be  using  them ; 
— I  know  that  very  well.  You  say  you  think  your 
silence, — the  profound  attention  you  pay  to  what 
is  going  on, — is  the  greatest  compliment,  you  can 
pay  to  the  performer.  There  never  was  such  a 
mistake,  my  good  friend.  Applause  to  the  actor 
is  what  wine  is  to  the  wit.  It  fires  the  imagina- 
tion— cheers — animates — infuses  fresh  life — fresh 
vigor — fresh  energy — fresh  soul — fresh  every  thing 
into  the  player.  I  have  seen  Kean,  and  Talma, 
and  Pasta,  and  Miss  Kemble,  and  her  father  do 
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things  after  a  round  or  two  of  applause  tliat  abso- 
lutely electrified  one." 

M  Well,  the  New-Yorkers  are  capital  applauders." 

"  Yes,  so  I  understand.  I  have  seen  very  little 
of  them,  but,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  all  the  New-Yorkers  are  very 
good  fellows." 

M  I  was  considerably  affected  when  I  saw  that 
meeting  announced  in  the  newspapers,  when  the 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  greatest  of 
all  our  modern  men — Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  said, 
*  Aha !  my  boys,  John  Bull  will  love  you  for 
this.'  Again,  the  dinner  given  to  Irving  delighted 
me  immensely — and  this  last  magnificent  compli- 
ment, paid  to  their  good  and  clever  fellow-citizen 
—Howard  Payne,  was  as  good  as  five  bottles  of 
champagne  to  me,  at  a  moment  when  I  had  reason 
to  feel  very — very  miserable." 

At  this  moment  somebody  touched  our  elbow. 
It  was  Miss  Lucretia  Mehitable  Spokleford. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  have  a  bone  to  pick 
with  you,  for  telling  about  that  little  affair — you 
know  what  I  mean.  Therms  no  mistake  about 
that:' 

"  Pooh  !  get  out!"  cried  we,  in  a  pet. 

"  Yes  !  S'blood  and  starvation  !  and  you  have 
put  down  a  number  of  things,  which  I  said,  with- 
out meaning,  at  least  four-fifths  of  what  I  did 
say  !"  cried  Major  Doolittle. 
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cc  Oh,  everybody  knows  that,  Major !  The 
gout  has  warmed  your  temper  a  little." 

"Pepper!  —  pepper! — Plenty  of  pepper,  Mr. 
Sly ! — the  next  time  you  write.  The  Yankees- 
like  pepper — make  their  eyes  water — they  like 
that  sort  of  thing !"  said  Longcope,  laughing^ 
good-h  u  mor  ed  1  y . 

"  I  don't  take  it  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Sly,"  cried 

Bartholomew  Nicks,  "  to  say  that/  "  "And 

J,"  said  Crump,  "  must  say  that  I  "  "And 

I,"  shouted   Gaultiman,  "  and  I  "    "  Get 

out !"  cried  we,  "  Insolent  ragamuffins !  Are 
ye  not  my  children — the  children  of  my  brain — 
the  creatures  of  my  fancy — the  sons  and  daughters 
of  my  imagination — my  chickens !  hatched  in  my 
head  ?  Will  you  dare  to  lecture  me,  your  good- 
tempered  parent,  who  never  wrote  a  line,  prompted 
by  ill-nature,  in  his  life  ?  Go  to  the  devil,  with 
you  all !" 


In  an  instant,  every  man,  woman,  and  thing 
vanished  !  !  The  Tremont  House,  itself ascended 
into  the  air,  and  sailed  gracefully  away,  in  the 
direction  of  the  harbor.  Probably,  on  its  way  back 
to  Merrion-Square,  Dublin,, 


I  rubbed  my  eyes, — -and  found  myself  sitting — - 
in  the  parlor  of  that  most  comfortable  of  all  com- 
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fortable  caravansaries,  (or  <  buildings  erected  for 
the  convenience  of  Eastern  Travellers')  the 
Norfolk  House,  in  Roxbury.  I  had  fallen  asleep 
over  my  work  ! 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  repeated  I,  jumping  up, 
and  throwing  half-a-dozen  sheets  on  the  floor, — 
"  Go  to  the  devil !" 

"  Thank  ye,  sir, — that's  me,  I  suppose  !"  said  a 
black-faced  thing,  who  was  standing  at  the  door. 
Reader,  do  not  turn  up  your  eyes  and  cry  6  Psho  /' 
(a  Yankee  word  that,  by  the  way).  It  was  only 
the  printer' s-devil)  who  had  called  for — more  copy  !  ! 


THE  END. 


LONDON 
Henry  Cremer,  Printer,  Cornhill. 


